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SEELEY AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





HE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. Hymns and. Poems, 


hiefly Mediaval, on the Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 10 Copper Plates after Fra Angelico, Botti- 
7 mM Benozz0 Gozzoli, Filippo Lippi, Ghirlandajo, Bernardino Luini, and Carpaccio. Super-royal 8vo, cloth 
silt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. [Ready November 5th. 


CAMEOS. By Cyr Davenport, F.S.A., of the British 
Museum, Author of ‘ ‘Royal English Bookbindings,” &c. With over 50 Illustrations, including several in 


ber of ‘THE PORTFOLIA.”) Super-royal 8vo, 5s. net ; or in cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
Colour. (Special number : initia (In November. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EMMA MARSHALL: a Biographical Sketch. By 
BEATRICE MARSHALL. With Portraits and other Illustrations, large crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 
«4 woman of singularly beautiful character who passed her life almost entirely amid the picturesque sur- 


edral cities.... Her portraiture as drawn by her daughter is a very attractive one. 
roundings of old cath . —Literature, 


NOW READY. 


MADAME. A Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. 
and Duchess of Orleans. By Mrs. HENRY Apy, Author of “Sacharissa,” &c. Revised and Cheaper 
Edition. With 5 Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Seldom has a more charming portrait been given to the world than in this history of the youngest daughter 
of Charles [."—Morning Post. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS GIRTIN : his Life and Works. An Essay by 
LAURENCE BINYON. With 21 Reproductions in Autotype, imperial 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net. 
“It will for the first time put before students of English water-colour an adequate view of the work of this 


artist."—Ltterature. 
“The book is superlatively well done, both in. general form and printing, and Mr. Binyon is a critic of 
fine spirit, who writes well things that are worth saying.”—Manchester Guardian. 
a 
Sind 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Commandant of the 
Irregular Horse, and Founder of Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With many Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 

“A warden of the marches whose personal presence was considered equal to that of a regiment.”—Tvimes. 
“An admirable piece of work.” —Spectator. 


NOW READY. 


THE WIND FAIRIES, and other Stories. 


MORGAN, Author of * On a Pincushion,” * The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde,” 
trations by Olive Cockerell. &vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“ They are all graceful and tender nursery stories, invented with a new and pleasing fancy on the lines of 
the folk tales.,..Charmingly illustrated.”—Srotsman. 


By Mary DE 


&c. With many Illus- 





Stories from the Wars of the 


“Stories from Homer,” &c. With Illus- 


HELMET AND SPEAR. 


Greeks and Romans. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author of 
trations by G. Morrow. 5s. 
“ Capitally illustrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book for boys.”—Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
‘Professor Church's skill, his overflowing knowledge, and, above all, that culture of simplicity of style in 
respect of which he has absolutely no rival among contemporary writers for boys, enable him to triumph over 
all obstacles. 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE: Beowulf, Arthur, 
and Siegfried. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by G. ‘Morrow. 5s. 
“ A beautifully illustrated book, well written and scholarly.”—Scotsman. 


STORIES FROM HOMER. With Illustrations,; STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. With 


24th Thousand, ds. many Illustrations, 5s. 


i Oh tem, [STORIES OF THEMMAGICIANS : Thalaba —Rustem 

eee e Curse of Keh With Illustrations, 5s. 

STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. | ee 
WITH THE KING AT OXFORD: a Story of the 


With Illustrations, 5s. 
Great Rebellion. With Illustrations, 5s. 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS. 
THE COUNT OF THE SAXON SHORE: a Tale of 


With Illustrations, 5s, 
STORIES OF THE EAST, FROM HERODOTUS, the Departure of the Romans from Britain. 
With Illustrations, 5s. 


With Iilustrations, ds. 
THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WAR, OM 

HERODOTUS. With Lilustrations, ds. - im. HAMMER : a Story of Maccabean Times. 
STORIES FROM LIVY. With Illustrations, 5s. Illustrations, 5s. 
ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO. | TO THE LIONS: a Tale of the Early Christians. 3,6. 


With Ilustrations, 5s. 
THESTORY OF THE ILIAD, With Illustrations, 5s. | THE, STORY OF THE LAST DAYS OF JERU- 
THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. With Illustra.| SALEM, FROM JOSEPHUS, With Iilustra- 


tions, 5s. 
THE BURNING OF ROME : THE JOASELLES S TREE TALE, FROM LUCIAN. 


Spectator. 





With 


a Story of Nero's 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR FLEET TO-DAY, and 


its Development during the Last Hait-Centary. 

By Captain S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. With 

many I!lustrations, 5s. 

“An excellent work well got up and copiously 
illustrated, and will be a trustworthy guide to the 
amateur in naval matters.”—Globe. 


“A VERY TIMELY VOLUME.” 


AFRICA IN THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By EDGAR SANDERSON, 

M.A. With a Map and 4 Portraits on Copper, 5s. 

“ Really a valuable little book, which summarises 
lucidly and in a readable Style the action of European 
Powers in Africa since our first invasion of Egypt and 
conquest of the Cape.”—Spectator. 


THE WAR IN THE PENIN- 


SOLA. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author 
of “The Life of General John Jacob.” With 
4 Portraits on Copper and 6 Plans, 5s. 
* Admirably lucid and well proportioned.” 
—Glasqow Herald. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. By Dr. J. V. WipMamyr 

and Professor DIETRICH. Translated from the 

German by DoRAE. HECHT. With 2 Portraite, 6s. 

* The volume is one which every cultivated musical 
amateur will desire to add to his library.”—Globe, 

* Charming reminiscences.”—Spectator. 


THE STORY BOOKS OF 


LITTLE GIDDING: being the Religious Dia- 
logues Recited in the Great Room at Little 
Gidding Hall, 1631-2. From the Original Manu- 
script of NICHOLAS FERRAR. With an Intro- 
duction by E. CRUwys SHARLAND, and several 
Illustrations, 6s. 

’ Very interesting....All who are interested in the 
religious history of that age will gladly welcome this 
picture of the sweet colloquies of .the Ferrar family-” 

—Guardian. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SECRET OF THE 


PRESENCE, and other Sermons. By the Rev. 

H. C. G. MOULE, D.D., Norrisian Professor of 

Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
~ A book of great spiritual beauty.”"—Guardian. 


MRS. MARSHALL’S HISTORICAL STORIES, 

Mrs. Marshall’s stories, based for the most part on 
the lives and times of eminent Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, have been the means of awakening 
and cultivating a taste for history and literature 
throughout the English- openings brates a 

ANON AINGE 
7, THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S IN THE 
AYS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 5s. 
IN WESTMINSTER CHOIR: a Story of Henry 
Purcell’s Days. _ 5s. 
A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE: Memories of Mr. 
Nicholas Ferrar’s House at Little Gidding. 5s. 
THE MASTER | OF THE MUSICIANS: 2 Story ot 
andel’s Days 

reine CASTLE IN THE DAYS OF SIR 


PHILIP SIDNE 
KENSINGTON ‘PALACE IN THE DAYS OF 


R 
WINIFREDE’S “JOURNAL: 
Norwich in the Days of Bishop Hall. 
bade te MEADS IN THE DAYS OF 


BISH EN. 
UNDER SALISBURY, SPIRE IN THE DAYS OF 
GEORGE HER 
IN naar NSERVICE OF RACHEL, LADY 
ON THE BANKS OF THE OUSE: a Tale of the 


Times of Newton and Cowper. 5s. 

IN FOUR REIGNS: the Recollections of Althea 
Allingham. 5s. 
UNDER THE MENDIPS: 
Hannah More. 5s. 


IN THE .EAST COUNTRY Paes SIR THOMAS 
ROW KNIGHT. 
IN COLSTON'S DAYS: a “story of Old Bristol, 


1636-1720. : 
CASTLE MEADOW : aStory of Norwich a Hundred 
Years Ago. 3s. 6 


a Story of Exeter and 
5s. 


a Tale of the Times of 


THE WHITE KING'S DAUGHTER : a Story of 
the Princess Elizabeth. 3s. 6¢ 

AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER. a Story of 
the Jacobite Rising of 1715. 3s. 

THE YOUNG QUEEN OF HEARTS: a Story of 





THE FALL OF ATHENS: a Story of the Pelopon- : 
Old Time. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Days. With Illustrations, 5s. 
THREE GREEK CHILDREN: a Story of Home in 
nesian War. With Mlustrations, 5s. | , 





London: 





SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 


the Prineess Elizabeth and ber Brother, Prince of 
Wales. 3s. 6d. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


SMITH, ELDER, & G0.’ NEW Books 





THREE IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


1. VANITY: the Confessions of a Court 


tee 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD's 


Modiste. By Rita, Author of “A Husband of No Importance,” “ A N E Ww N @ ] Vv E L. 


Gender in Satin,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


“*Vanity’ will appeal strongly to every feminine heart. There is one chapter 


in the book that no woman should miss reeding.. 





2. TRINITY BELLS: a Tale of Old New] WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALBERT stTERN 


York. By AMELTA E. BARR, Author of “ Prisoners of Conscience,” &c. 


Fully Illustrated in handsome Decorated Cover, cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6a. 


3. EDWARD BARRY (South Sea Pearler). 


By Louts BEcKE, Author of “ By Reef and Palm,” “ Pacific Tales,” &c. 


(Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) _ 6s. 





CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. 


The Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). 


By GEORGE DOLBY. Sixth Thousand, now ready, cloth, 6s. 





A FASCINATING NEW TRAVEL BOOK. 


AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA. 


By ANTHONY WILKIN, Author of “On the Nile with a Camera,” &c. With 
70 Pictures, 8 Collotype Plates, and a Map, cloth, 16s. 


IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA: 


among the Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru, and Baltistan. By 
FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S., and WILLIAM HUNTER 
WORKMAN, M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Algerian Memories.” With 4 
large Maps and nearly 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE HOME OF SANTA CLAUS: a Story 


of Leslie Gordon’s Visit to Father Christmas, and of the Strange Sights he 
Beheld in the Town of Toys. By GEORGE A. BEST. 100 Illustrations by 
Arthur Ullyett. Crown 4to, 6s. 


BUBBLES, HIS BOOK. By R. F. Irvine. 


Profusely Illustrated in Black-and-White and Colours, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








BY “F. C. G.,’ OF THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. By F. 


CARRUTHERS GOULD (“ F.C. G.”) and his Son, F. H. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
Fully Illustrated by “ F.C. G.” Crown 4to, cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE TREASURE 


SEEKERS: being the Adventures of the Bastable Children in Search of a 
Fortune. By E. NEsBIT. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne and Lewis 
Baumer. Second Impression, cloth, 6s. 


OLD FATHER GANDER; or, The Better 


Half(?) of Old Mother Goose. Rhymes, Chimes, and Jingles scratched from 
his own Goose-quill for English Goslings. Illustrated. By WALTER Scorr 
HOWARD. Cloth, 6s. 








FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 


THE UNPUBLISHED AND UNCOLLECTED 


POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Edited by THomMAs Wricut, Author of 
“The Life of William Cowper,” &c. (Cameo Series.) Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF “MARK 


RUTHERFORD. Edited by his Friend, RUEBEN SHAPCOTT. New Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEIGHBOURS. Being Annals of a Dull Town. 


By JULIA M. CROTTIE. Cloth, 6s. 
“Among the comparatively few books of distinction published at this season 





the characters are good, containing pathos and humour, particularly humour. We 
only feel grateful for a book which is at once so entertaining and so genuiue a re- 
cord of Irish life as it is."—Bool:man. 





A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The Tale 


of a Dog, Told by a Dog to Lovers of Dogs. By STEPHEN TOWNESEND, 
F.R.C.S. With Drawings by J. A. Shepherd. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


ER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEANOR. 


Virs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” * MARCELLA,” 
GEORGE TRESSADY,” &e, 


“SIR 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


NOTICE. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. regret that 


owing to the very large demand for 
MR. CONAN DOYLE’S Work, 


THE GREAT BOER WAR, 


they are unable to get copies sufficiently 
fast to execute the orders. A SECOND 
IMPRESSION will be ready next Tuesday; 
a THIRD IMPRESSION is in the press, and 
they hope shortly to overtake the demand. 


SPECTATOR. ‘‘The conditions under which Dr. Conan Doyle's 
animated and valuable record was written relieve it from the 
dangers of red-hot impressionism....When to these opportunities 
are added that manly temper and command of forcible and pictur- 
esque language which have won him distinction in the field of 
fiction, it is not to be wondered at that the result should prove as 
engrossing as any of his novels.’ 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘This sketch of the war is a_masterly perform- 
ance. It is hardly possible to overpraise it....The experience, the 
artistic sense, and the creative powers of a great writer are seen 
in the achievement.” 


MORNING POST.-—‘‘A brilliant piece of work: a true story told with 
masterly effect and conscientious mastery of detail. 


The REMINISCENCES of the FIRST PREMIER of NATAL, 


On NOVEMBER 15th. —Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A LIFETIME IN 
SOUTH AFRICA: 


Being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 


Author of “ George Linton,” * The Colonies and the Century,” &. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


On NOVEMBER 15th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “The Dear Irish Gir!,” “ She Walks in Beauty,” &c. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


LOVE IN A MIST. By Otive Birrett, 


Author of “ The Ambition of Judith,” “ Anthony Langsyde,” &c. 


THE MAN-TRAP. By Sir Wituas 


MAGNAY, Bart., Author of “The Pride of Life,” “The Heiress of the 
Season,” &c. 














London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W- 
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BIRD RECORDS FROM IRISH LIGHTHOUSES.* 


Iv some respects Ireland is not an ideal place from which - 
chronicle the migrations of birds. England is a “ four cross 
roads” for the winged travellers going north to the regions 
of ice or to Norway, south to France and Spain, east to 
Denmark, and westwards to Ireland itself. Over the 
Emerald Isle there are only three roads and a blind 
alley ; the three roads being to the north, the south, and to 
England, while the blind alley is to the western isles and 
coast of Ireland, and ends in the Atlantic Ocean. But the 
fact that it is an island, and has a ring of forty-two light- 
houses and lightships round it, makes it possible to watch and 
chronicle the nightly flights of the migrants in a way which 
would be impossible on the Continent. Mr. Richard Barring- 
ton, an Irish landowner living on the skirt of the Wicklow 
Mountains, has achieved this great task at his own expense 
and charges for a period of eighteen years. Aided by the 
men on the lighthouses, who gave their services without 
payment, he has carried these records on over a period of ten 
years later than the reports obtained from English lighthouses 
hy the Committee of the British Association, thus giving 
additional value to the conclusions formed. The apparent 
entry of birds into Ireland from over the Atlantic is described 
and explained. Out in the Atlantic, with no land to the 
westward nearer than the New World, are three or four frag- 
ments of rock, Tearaght, the Skelligs, the Black Rock of 
Mayo, and Eagle Island, on which are set the never-dying 
lamps. No birds cross the intervening ocean, the play- 
ground of the cyclones and the storm, except the wandering 
petrels. Migration from America to Europe, even if pos- 
sible, would be useless. The birds of the New World, like 
those of the Old, change their climate by alternate flights 
between the tropical and temperate centre and the colder 
regions towards the Poles. Yet from these lonely rocks the 
lighthouse men see from time to time flocks of birds making 
their way, weary and foredone, to the shore, straight in from 
the Atlantic Ocean. “In November, 1884, large numbers 
of rooks were seen simultaneously at the Tearaght 
and. the Skelligs, two island stations (in the Atlantic) 
twenty miles apart, and each nine miles from the shore, 
arriving in continuous flocks from the westward—zi.e., from 
the open Atlantic—and passing towards land, at a height of 
from 700 to 800 feet during several days, a phenomenon 
which suggests the interesting question, ‘ Where were these 
birds coming from ?’” What were rooks doing out between 
Ireland and Newfoundland? The entries of the lighthouse 
men are quite precise. On November 10th three hundred in 
continuous flocks of from fifty to two or three, some following 
far behind, and passing all day, were seen. On November 15th 
about three hundred, on November 16th one hundred. These 
flocks came in nearly every day for ten days. Several other 
records of these birds arriving from the ocean appear in 
different years. The rooks are so tired that sometimes they 
“fall over when resting,” unable from sheer weariness even to 
keep upright on their feet, and in that state allow themselves 
to be caught by hand. Fortunately, this very curious fact can 
be accounted for. These Atlantic rooks have probably been 
passing from east to west, but have either overshot their 
mark, or perhaps missed the south extremity of Ireland, 
and found themselves out at sea. When they discover no 
land in front of them—a fact which their elevation above 
the surface of the water makes easy to ascertain—they turn, 
and arrive dead-beat on the western shore. Wisdom does not 
always guide the birds. Sometimes they rush straight out 
from land over the ocean. 


Mr. Barrington believes that lighthouse observations do 











* The Migration of Birds, as Observed at Irish Lighthouses and Lightships, 


including Reports from 1381-1897, By Richard M. Barrington, MA. LL.B 


ier Analyses and Index. London: R. Porter. Dublin: E. Ponsonby. 





not, as a rule, show what birds are goimg and coming, 
but only what birds have been migrating 7nto the country, and 
by no means all of these. The reason for believing that only 
the entering, not the departing, host is chronicled is fairly 
convincing. The birds make their own record. They strike 
against the lighthouse lantern, and falling dead are picked 
up by the keeper of the light. Besides this evidence, there is 
that of the men who see the direction of their flight by day, 
of the season at which they arrive, and of the state and con- 
dition in which those birds are seen or picked up which have 
not killed themselves against the tower. In nearly every case 
when the flight of the birds has been seen, its direction has 
been towards the land. Summer migrants strike the lantern 
three times as often in the spring as in the autumn. The 
conclusion is that, even if those killed in autumn met their 
death by flying against the light as they left the land, 
the records are imperfect. There must be at least five 
times more birds leaving than coming, for all the young 
must be counted. Yet the records show far less. It is very 
doubtful whether even those killed at the lights in autumn 
are really on their way out of the country. It is much more 
likely that they are members of some partial movements 
of immigration. Probability is all against birds being killed 
when leaving land. In most cases the lighthouse is dark 
towards the land. It is generally on some cape or promon- 
tory which would itself be the natural starting point of the 
birds, consequently it is very unlikely that they would hit 
the light. Where the latter stands on an island off the 
coast, and on a line of migration, such as the Eddystone, they 
are no doubt killed when leaving the shore. But perhaps 
the clearest evidence that the birds seen at lighthouses 
are the in-comers, and that the outpouring streams are 
not seen, is the state in which the birds are seen 
around the lights. After each night’s main passage of 
birds, and sometimes during the night, some remain, far 
too exhausted to go further. One particular robin, a very 
travelled bird, is reported from Mew Island, on the East Coast, 
to arrive every year about the beginning of October, and to 
roost for the night in the same place, aladder-shed.. But few 
birds are fortunate enough to know of a lodging. Generally 
they arrive quite tired out, a certain sign that they are 
finishing their journey, not making a start. Very many 
simply descend upon the lightship, and there die as they 
stand, or fall asleep. The entries, laconic enough, show this 
in the case of very many different kinds of birds. That of 
the rooks, which “ fall over,” has already been noticed. From 
Hook Tower, January 8th, we read:—‘* During the past four 
days green finches and other birds have been round here 
dying in hundreds. September 23rd: Several birds’ about 
ship; one died. October 14th: One green linnet on deck, 
12 p.m.; remained feeding. October 19th: Some green linnets 
and a lark died on deck.” This kind of entry is very frequent. 
It is remarkable that most birds set out for their migration 
flight at night. This enables them to arrive in Ireland, from 
any point in England, before dawn. If the ordinary sea- 
routes of birds in Europe are measured, and a very moderate 
rate of speed taken as the normal one—a conclusion 
which is far more in keeping with observed facts 
than any theory that special rates of speed are available for 
migration flight—it will be seen that there are very few crossing 
places which cannot be cleared in the course of a winter's 
night, or less, by birds flying at twenty-five miles an hour. 
The exceptions are the crossing of the North Sea from 
Norway to England, and the flight of the quails from Egypt 
to the Greek islands, in each of which the birds cross five 
hundred miles of sea. Very possibly birds delay their flight 
at sea in order to enter under cover of darkness. 
observed from the Irish lighthouses show that there are more 
perils than the length of the way, which may account for 
these nocturnal departures, and also furnish a motive for 
arrival by night. The seagulls, usually regarded as innocent 
ocean doves, act as pirates and wreckers to the aerial fleets 
of birds. They make the approach to land and safety a 
bloody and terrible ordeal. ‘“ Almost every year has afforded 
evidence that seagulls have been observed in the act of 
chasing and killing exhausted migrants, and the evidence 
amounts to cumulative proof that the carnivorous habits 
of the larger gulls are a real peril to birds on passage, larks, 
thrushes, and blackbirds being generally named as victims. 

.... The fullest notes are from Arklow North Lightship, 
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where Mr. Stapleton reports that numbers of small birds, 
larks, thrushes, and blackbirds, exhausted as they reach the 
ship, are followed and eaten by seagulls... ... When they 
happen to get a small bird they kill it and eat it, feathers and 
all.” © “ Owing to their numbers,” says Mr. Barrington, “ gulls 
must .be a great terror to all birds of weak flight, and are 
undoubtedly a greater peril to all species travelling over the 
seas than are hawks during the overland flight.” Nearly all 
Indian and South African animals drink after sundown, wait- 
ing through hours of thirst because they fear to do so in the 
day. If quadrupeds have become nocturnal by inherited fear, 
the “birds that pass in the night” may do so for the same 
reason. Only one species seems usually to leave by day. That 
is the swallow, which, being the best flyer of all, has least to 
fear. 

This book is a valuable and reliable addition to our 
knowledge of bird life. We have not space to quote more 
from its mine of facts, in which every species of bird killed 
at the lights is the subject of a separate dossier. Mr. 
Barrington does not touch the question of the causes of 
migration, or of how birds find their way; but he finds no 
evidence that the old birds precede the younger. This he is 
able to judge by the great number of wings of birds killed at 
the lights, which he caused to be forwarded to him for the 
purpose of identifying the species. The total absence of 
many birds from the lighthouse reports, though they are 
known to migrate. is not explained. On the other hand, no 
less than six rare birds have only been received from light- 
houses. Far the greatest number of birds strike the lights in 
the two darkest quarters of the moon; but this does not prove 
that they prefer dark nights. On bright nights they see the 
lantern and avoid it. 





OTTOMAN POETRY.* 

IF the well-worn quotation from Fletcher of Saltoun could be 
applied to Ottoman poetry, we should have another example 
of the way in which brutal warriors delight in the mildest 
pleasures. An Alexander soothed by Lydian measures, or a 
Claverhouse revelling in perfume, would not present a more 
striking contrast than the bloody Turk of the late Professor 
Freeman's imagination chastening his soul with the tragic 
loves of Khusrev and Shirin or the mystic ghazels of Nesimi. 
But Ottoman poetry is in no sense ‘the ballads of a nation.” 
It is a purely literary product, written in a language far 
exalted above the common speech, and couched in forms 
deliberately borrowed from an alien race. The history of 
poetry is, of course, full of conscious or unconscious imitation 
both of ideas and metres, but we can remember no instance 
of imitation so complete and servile as the Ottoman replica 
of the Persian muse. Form and sense are alike copied. 
The metres are Persian (or rather derived through 
Persian from Arabic); the forms and limits of the 
different classes of poems are Persian; the philosophy 
and imagery are Persian; the classical subjects of the 
metrical romances are a dozen Persian tales, perpetually 
repeated with varied elaboration ; the very vocabulary abounds 
in Persian words. Ottoman poetry is, in fact, Persian poetry 
written more or less in Turkish. It can appeal only to the 
cultivated Turk, and has no meaning for the peasant. Itisa 
Court poetry, an intellectual poetry, and an intensely artificial 
poetry. At the same time, it is well to be on one’s guard in 
using the term “artificial.” What seems so to us may not 
have appeared strained to the writers or readers of the time 
and the people of its composition. Latin metres have an 
artificial ring to the non-classical Englishman, but they came 
naturally enough to Roman poets. Mrs. Siddons spoke quite 
unaffectedly, it is said, in blank verse. Every modern Persian 
gentleman can string endless couplets together in the 
mutakarib measure of Sa‘di’s Bustan without an effort. 
Artificiality depends very much upon one’s preconceived 
notions of the natural, and is often no more affected than 
* another man’s doxy.” 


In the case of Ottoman poetry, the imitation of Persian 
was the result of propinquity. When the Ottoman clan 
emerged from the Turkish populations of Asia Minor and 
achieved dominion in the fourteenth century, it possessed no 
literary language, and its poetry consisted in rude popular 





* 4 History of Ottoman Poetry. By E. J.W.Gibb. London: LuzacandCo. [2ls.) 


songs and ballads. The Turks, however, had Pes 
for culture and wished to learn. The nearest 
obvious masters they could turn to were the 
had long before perfected singularly beautiful fo 
founded as to metre upon the Arabic, and as to 
the national legends and histories of Iran. "To form 
romance the Persians added the peculiar fascination - 
mystic philosophy, which enabled the profoundest truths 4 
aspirations of religion to be expressed under the ri or 
human pleasures and affections. The influence of the — 
Persian mystic teacher, Jelal-ed-din Rimi, who << 
Iconium among the Turks, founded the Mevlevi Order - 
Dervishes, and wrote the famous didactic poem known as the 
“ Mesnevi,” was supreme in Ottoman literature. The poetr 
of the conquerors of Constantinople took its inspiration a 
the mystic master of Konya, and for over five centuries it 
remained Persian, mystical or romantic, rigid in form and 
sense, and cramped in a traditional mould from which there 
seemed no escape. It is only in the last half-century that 
Turkish poets have burst their bonds. Hamid Bey, the present 
Councillor of the Ottoman Embassy in London, is the leader 
of the new movement, and his little book of ten poems, the 
Sahrd, published in 1879, opened what Mr. Gibb regards as 
a new era in Turkish poetry. It treats its subjects in a 
simple, natural fashion, totally unlike any Ottoman poetry 
that preceded it, and immediately aroused keen controversy 
and warm emulation :— 


and most 
Persians, who 
rms of poetry, 
subjects upon 


“It is now,” says Mr. Gibb, “ just twenty years since the first 
note of the new poetry was sounded, and within this brief period 
the whole aspect of things has changed. Where there seemed to 
lie the apathy of death there is now busy hopeful life ; torpor and 
stagnation have given place to progress; for short as has yet been 
its life, the New School has passed through more than one stage. 
Although Turkish poetry owes this marvellous transformation to 
the influence of the West, the position of the New School towards 
Western poetry is very different from that of the Old School 
towards Persian. The aim of the old poets was to write what 
was practically Persian poetry, and that as far as possible in 
Persian words. The object of the new poets has not been to 
write Western poetry, nor yet to stud their verses with foreign 
terms ; they have not turned to the West to learn what to think, 
but to learn how to think. They have studied the attitude of 
the Western poet’s mind as displayed in his work, and they have 
themselves endeavoured to assume a similar mental attitude. 
paves aie As a consequence 'l'urkish poetry has become for the first 
time natural and personal. But this is not all; by leading the 
Turk straight to nature, to nature on which at the bidding of 
the Persian he turned his back six hundred years ago, the West 
has unconsciously, but none the less effectively, opened the way 
for a poetry that is truly Turkish. ..... The Turkish poet has 
learned at last that his true duty is to copy neither the Persian 
nor the Frank, but to interpret the heart of the Turkish people.” 
To the average English reader, who is “as ignorant of the 
progress of intellectual life in Turkey as of what may be 
developing in Mercury or Mars,’ this new departure in 
Ottoman literature will be not a little surprising. We confess 
we are not disposed to go as far as Mr. Gibb in enthusiastic 
predictions of a Saturnian age in Turkey; we have’ some 
ancient doubts concerning the behaviour of new wine in old 
bottles, and the Europeanising of Eastern peoples always 
appears a hazardous operation. The experiment is neverthe- 
less extremely interesting, and we have every sympathy with 
Hamid Bey and his followers. The Turks undoubtedly 
assimilated Persian ideas only too well; it is just possible 
that they may be equally able to digest the alien thought of 
the West. 

Mr. Gibb’s first volume, however, does not nearly extend 
to this modern development, except in a prefatorial sketch. 
It covers only the first of the five periods into which he 
divides the history of Ottoman poetry, and closes with 
the middle of the fifteenth century, before the Turks had 
even become masters of Stamboul. It includes also a most 
interesting introduction, in which the author treats of the 
origin and scope of Ottoman poetry, its philosophy and mysti- 
cism, verse-forms, prosody, and rhetoric. One need hardly 
say that Mr. Gibb writes as a master. He is undoubtedly the 
highest authority on Ottoman literature in this country, 
and his previous works have consistently maintained his 
reputation as a Turkish scholar. He is able to appreciate the 
niceties of Ottoman metrical refinements where few can 
understand them, and to reproduce them in his English 
translations with as much success as such imitations may 
attain. It was perhaps inevitable that he should fall under 





the influence of Mr. John Payne and Sir R. Burton, and over 
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his translations with strange, uncouth, and obsolete 
ly 4, indeed, all three have this justification, that 
words Asal to an extraordinary vocabulary it is almost 
pec to reproduce the monorhyme of a ghazel, where 
Be se or fifteen lines must end in the same rhyme. 
va al three translators take pleasure in using queer words 
: * middle of lines, where there is no such excuse, and it 
ye t be said that they add to the charm of the rendering. 
pagers difficulty in the period of Ottoman poetry 
: ose in this volume is its mystical technicality. Each 
pee poem requires many lines of commentary to explain the 
ae of the metaphors of the Sufi philosophy. Mr. Gibb, 
we admit, is an admirable commentator, and in his footnotes, 
gg well as in his wonderfully Juminous introductory analysis 
of the mystic school, familiar yet puzzling to most of us in the 
vatrains of Omar Khayyam, he shows a mastery of this 


fascinating philosophy surpassed only by Mr. BE. G. 
Browne, whose Year amongst the Persians is one of 
the best introductions to Sufi ideas that has ever 
been written. Both scholars are slightly biassed by 


ersonal predilection, and Mr. Gibb’s scholarly criticism 
of the Ottoman poets—indeed of Ottoman things in general 
_errs on the side of partiality. It is the natural attitude of 
a student who champions an unpopular subject. People 
are apt to conclude, in their illogical way, that because 
the Turks bebaved barbarously to the Armenians, there- 
fore Turkish poetry must be barbarous. They will he 
surprised to find, on the contrary, that it is as polished, 
refined, and spiritual as the most fastidious purist could 
desire. To our mind, this is its great defect. We would 
rather read Turkish war songs—the “ ballads of a nation ”— 
than the aspirations of the mystic Dervish or the pernickity 
euphuism of the Court poet. ‘ Psalms and spiritual songs” 
do not agree, any more than rondels and sonnets, with the 
popular conception of the “ Unspeakable.” Yet the contrast 
is no novelty in history. The Turks have always been 
celebrated for their encouragement of literature and art, 
testibus the Seljuk Sultans and the Mameluke Kings of 
Egypt, and the present very able, thorough, and scholarly 
work may induce a better understanding of the Turkish 
character. Hitherto there has been no history of Ottoman 
literature, —for the Baron von Hammer's laborious com- 
pilation, valuable as it is, is little more than an elaborate 
biographical dictionary. Mr. Gibb breaks new ground in a 
critical treatment of the development of Ottoman poetry 
ab ovo, and his work is written in a clear easy style, un- 
burdened with pedantry, which should commend his learned 
labours to the ordinary reader. No genuine student of 
poetry in its manifold expressions can afford to neglect so 
curious and interesting a phase in its history. 





MISS COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS.* 
Wry is it that women, who have so completely conquered for 
themselves equality with man in the field of the novel, have 
never won considerable repute in the prose essay, a-branch of 
literature so closely allied to the other ? Let us put aside the 
great names; there is no woman essayist whom we should 
care to mention in the same sentence with Mr. Birrell. The 
question must remain unsolved, so far as we are concerned, 
unless a suggestion of what we miss may imply an answer. 
In the essay it is essential to be brief, and yet leisurely ; the 
appearance of hurry or jerkiness ruins its distinctive charm. 
And further, though this way of writing lends itself to a dis- 
cursiveness that may even border on garrulity, some continuity 
of thought must be felt if not rendered explicit. Miss Cole- 
ridge plainly defies the latter of our two conclusions; her 
book is entitled Non Sequitur, and the finest inconsequence 
manifests itself in almost every essay. Sorry indeed we 
should be to deny that the loose play of a mind like hers, 
amply equipped with culture, keenly sensitive to every kind 
ot impression, provided with an admirable instrument in her 
graceful style, and above all, interested in its own working, 
has a strong attraction. And yet—while it would be easy to 
uame half a dozen men, born essayists by temperament, who 
laboriously pursue success with the novel—here we have 
regretfully to admit that a distinguished novelist is wasting 
her energies over the essay. Take her at her very best in the 
tollowing passage from the paper on * Words” :-— 





* Non Sequitur. 


By M. E. Coleridge. London: J. Nisbet and Co. [ts.) 


| the doors of our own. 








“The strange part of-it is that somehow or other weall become 
the hero of Frankenstein in the ‘process; our own creations 
obtain a monstrous power over us. ‘They get wings and fly 
whither we know not. Instead of ruling the words that we have 
made, we let the words rule us. .We consider ourselves and 
others chained by a promise that has been spoken. The silent 
vows that lie below the faculty of expression we can forgive our- 
selves for breaking; we are, as we say, ‘bound by a word.’ Any 
one would think that we must owe great things to words to feel 
that we are thus beholden to them. We do indeed.- They-are 
the keys witn which we enter other hearts, with which we open 
Yet when we most need these keys, they 
are nowhere to be found. They are not good enough, it seems. 
Since I can find for the one whom I most love no other words to 
tell it than those which have been everywhere profaned, I leave 
them unspoken. .I dare not change my admiration into so many 
letters of the alphabet; it would break the sentence to pieces 
and leave me foolish and ashamed. I let the hero go unpraised. 
Adam was the only man that could ever have proposed to a 
woman,—and he was above the necessity.” 

Except for the opening sentence, which has somehow failed 
in the turning, that is a beautiful piece of writing; and the 
thought which leads off—the contrast of the spoken and the 
unspoken promise—is one which would have. delighted 
Stevenson, the master whose utterance finds so frequent an 
echo in Miss Coleridge’s work. But suppose the idea had 
presented itself to Stevenson, would he have dropped it so 
hastily ? Would he not rather have recognised that here was 
something worth while to dwell on, something that could 
flash from many facets? Certainly if he had chosen to state 
the contrast and leave it, as more poignant in suggestion than 
nakedly put, he would never have spoilt its effect by bridging 
the passage between thought and thought with a mere verbal 
ingenuity. For Miss Coleridge has something else to say,— 
not so original, indeed, but still worth saying well, and well 
said when she comes ‘to say it. But her linking sentence, 
about our debt to words, is a mere quibbling metaphor, and a 
bad metaphor at that, for it leads to another metaphor, this 
time a good one, but irreconcilable with what has gone before ; 
and there is no better way to obscure the good than to mix it 
up with what is only passable. The more we look at this 


| page of Miss Coleridge's work, the more angry we feel with 


her for having in sheer lightness of heart wasted so much 
good material. ‘And her last sentence is worse than a non 
seguitur in thought; it is in the wrong key. A surrender 
to the temptation of smartness accounts for a vast number of 
women’s failures in literature. 

We cannot prove our respect for Miss Coleridge’s talent 
more sincerely than by taking her thus seriously. For a 
book to pass half an hour over, hers is a very pleasant, 
book ; her impressions of travel are prettily jotted down, and 
they are always sympathetic—but then, they are not essays— 
they have rather the charm of letters. Miss Coleridge a 
century ago would have been a treasure to her acquaint- 
ance, and perhaps even to posterity. The sketch of an 
interview with Fanny Kemble is vivid enough to be well 
worth preserving ; the paper on Canon Dixon and his poetry 
is a tribute of real eloquence—and a deserved one—to the 
genius of a dead friend. It shows a fine critical sense, too 
as do the very brief remarks on Mr. W. B. Yeats. But 
if we are looking for essays proper, these things hardly 
count. The paper on “Paper Matches”—and on paper 
generally—is an essay, by all means, but a little too fine 
spun to wear long. Next to it comes a really touching 
piece of work, a reminiscence of childhood, “The Drawing- 
room,” and a little further on the delicate outline of a girl's 
figure, the faint fragrance of a girl’s short life, are suggested 
in surprisingly few words. Going through life, if one has 
perceptions, one meets such figures, such incidents, and is 
tempted to preserve them; it is rather like shutting up a 
flower in a book. But the charm of these three pages is 
scarcely that. proper to literature; it relies upon something 
that literature cannot give, an accidental pathos. Dr. John 
Brown's little portrait of Marjorie Fleming is the masterpiece 
in this kind, if it admits of a masterpiece,—and it has always 
seemed to us that‘ Marjorie Fleming” scarcely ranked among 
works of art, glad though one is to have it. Half a dozen 
sketches in South Kensington, to our mind, are the least 
successful things: in the book, and by far the most incon- 
sequent, almost random jottings of ideas. Yet everywhere 
through them Miss Coleridge pleases one either by what she 
recalls or by what she suggests. When she tells how she 
waited in the “Hall of Statues” till the * bloodless world” 
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wearied her, and she “began to long for a ray of colour or 
reflection, the look of eyes,” does she remember that passage in 
Eschylus—one of the poignantly human touches that mark 
him off from the marble perfection of Sophoecles—which pic- 
tures Menelaus in his deserted halls: “ Hateful to the hero is 
the grace of fair-limbed images, for in the vacant spaces of 
their eyes there perishes the whole spirit of love”? Itisa 
merit of Miss Coleridge’s that she is good company, and does 
not leave one stagnant in indifference. But not many books 
have come under our notice which had so plentiful evidence 
of the literary gift and so little mastery in the form of litera- 
ture adopted. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


——__ ~~. 
TWO FAIRY BOOKS.* 

Mr. Canton sets his fairy tales in a framework that is some- 
what like that of the Arabian Nights. Herla, King of the 
Britons, whom we may suppose to be a far-away ancestor of 
Caradoc or Canobelin, takes to wife the daughter of the King 
of the Franks—that looks like an anachronism, but we are 
prepared for little difficulties of this kind—and makes a great 
matriage-feast. When the guests “have put off the desire of 
drink and meat,” to use the epic phrase, the King invites them 
to tell tales oldand new. Thereupon a certain “ Born-before- 
his-time,” who is old, yet young, proposes that these tales should 
be written ina book. Hence The True Annals of Fairy Land, 
otherwise The Annals of King Herla. No one will be 
surprised to find resemblances to fairy stories that he has 
heard long ago. These fancies grow up everywhere, and the 
soil being the same everywhere, though there is a plentiful 
variety of climate, grow up the same and yet different. In 
“Little Snow-White,” for instance, the first in the order of 
telling, we have a variant of the “ Three Bears,” only for three 
bears we have seven dwarfs, and tragedy is introduced in the 
person of the cruel stepmother. The “Queen’s Attendant” 
who tells the company about the “ Love of the Dryad” must 
have taken it from the same source from which Landor drew his 
inspiration for the finest poem in his Hellenics. As for the 
“ Argonauts,” their adventures on Mount Pelion down to the 
return of the Heroes were found in the scroll which the 
* Tyrant of the Greeks” sent as a gift to Herla’s Queen. 
King Lear was a British King, and we need not be surprised 
at finding his story in this company. This may he said, 
that wherever the stories come from, they are delight- 
fully told. We do not want new things in fairy lore. 
“The old is better.’ Probably some of the com- 
monly accepted tales are not really ancient, though 
this is not a question easily settled, but the brand-new 
fairy story is not a thing to be desired. One reason is that 
it is sadly apt to be didactic, and to have a moral. In the 
genuine thing the virtue that is best rewarded is being the 
youngest of three sons. If we havea fault to find with Mr. Canton, 
it is that there is something like a Jesson in the ending of his 
* Annals.” Poor King Herla is grievously punished for what, 
by fairy land morals, was no offence. Why should he not 
have been curious? Without curiosity we should have had 
but a poor show of adventures. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has had to come down toa very sober 
colour in this his sixth “fairy book.” But we do not see 
much difference between his “ Blue” book and his “ Grey.” 
He has to go far afield, in fact to every quarter of the world, 
and so he contrives in one way or another to give a certain 
freshness to his materials. Fairy tales are bound to be more 
or less monotonous. “A certain number of incidents are 
shaken into many varying combinations,” as Mr. Lang him- 
self puts it, “like the fragments of coloured glass in the 
kaleidoscope,” and the number of these combinations is 
limited. So it is with all fiction, and the limitation, indeed, is 
narrower when the fiction is supposed to reproduce actual life. 
But who objects? Certainly not the child, who, when he once 
takes a fancy to a story, likes to have it told, not only with 


the same incidents. but even in the same words. It is need- | 


less to indicate a preference among the five-and-thirty tales 
which are brought together in the volume. On the whole, 
perhaps, those of Oriental origin—possibly they are clever 








(.) The True Annals of Fairy Land. Edited by William Canton. London: 
J. M. Dent and Co. {6s.)—-~(2.) The Grey Fairy Book, Edited by Andrew | 
Lang. London: Longmans and Co, [vs.] , 


imitations of Oriental style—are the most attractiy 
is a certain impressive gravity about them, and th 
deal in the horrible. Mr. H. J. Ford, whose encil 
suitable subject in beautiful Princesses, ogres pee KG > 
dragons, and the like, has supplied some fift S, dwarfs, 
admirable illustrations. Y or sixty 
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THE “ biography ” begins as a biography should, at the beg} 
ning. We have a quite idyllic picture of the grizzk gin. 
hood, as he wanders about with his mother and ih fe 
brothers and sister,—an uncommonly large family for a * a 
we are given to understand. They are as happy aa Kis y, 
scarcely a good comparison by the way, feasting on rh. 
berries and red ants, with a change to a buffalo fish, for the 
the bear is almost as miscellaneous a feeder as man. (How 
true it is, by the way, to say “ out of fifty fish there js always 
a good chance of some being fools”; we are too apt to think 
that all animals have the intelligence of their kind.) But 
man intrudes upon the family party. The mother and three 
of her children are killed, giving the name of “The Pour 
Bears” to a Western post-office—si qua est ea gloriq—anj 
‘Wahb, the survivor, begins his solitary life. At ifirst things 
go hard with him. A black bear nearly kills him; g 
coyote runs at him and gets more than he expects; a cow 
terrifies him; even the squirrels threaten him, fearing for 
their winter stores of nuts. It is one of the graphic little touches 
with which the biography abounds that the angry chattering 
of the little creatures when they see the intruder was not 4 
mere outcome of wrath, but intended to let any more power- 
ful enemy that might be following him know where he was, 
But the worst foe that ‘Wahb’ comes across is man. Once he 
just escapes from a trap; at another time he is actually 
caught, but sets himself free by a happy combination of 
eunning, strength, and luck. So he grows to his full length, 
trained by a hard discipline of solitude and danger. He is 
not by any means an amiable character; no society even of 
his own kind has softened his manners; but he is an heroic 
kind of beast. He gets what may be called his “ scalps,” one 
from an Indian, two from white men. Hunting stories are 
generally told from the man’s point of view; now it is the 
man who is “a little in front,’ and not nearly so much as 
would be safe for him. ‘ Wahb’—so called by the Indians ox 
account of his unusually light fur—becomes the terror of the 
countryside. So formidable a creature is he that one 
appreciates more than ever the familiar American jest, the 
answer of the man who was invited to join in a hunt for 
grizzlies and did not exactly like the prospect. “ Wal,” he 
said, “I haven't lost no grizzlies,” half ashamed to refuse point- 
blank. But there is one episode in‘ Wahb’s’ life which is not 
all blood and slaughter. He pays a visit to the Yellowstone 
Park, the great sanctuary of the West where nothing slays or 
is slain, and, after a brief initiation, accommodates himself to 
the ethos of the place. A ranchman who knew him at home is 
much astonished at recognising him among such strange 
surroundings, and can hardly believe that the “old reprobate” 
would know how to behave himself. And yet he did, though 
now and then he was misunderstood. Here is a little scene:— 
“He wandered over to the hotel, one day, and in at the front 
door. Inthe hall he reared up his eight feet of stature as the 
guests fled in terror; then he went into the clerk’s office. The 
man said: ‘ All right; if you need this office more than I do, you 
can have it,’ and leaping over the counter, locked himself in the 
telegraph-office, to wire the superintendent of the Park: ‘Old 
Grizzly in the office now, seems to want to run hotel; may we 
shoot?’ The repiy came: ‘No shooting allowed in Park; use 
the hose.’ Which they did, and, wholly taken by surprise, the 
Bear leaped over the counter too, and ambled out the back way, 
with a heavy thud-thudding of his feet, and a rattling of his claws 
on the floor. He passed through the kitchen as he went, and, 
picking up a quarter of beef, took it along.” 
This was very clever of ‘ Wahb,’ but it was nothing to the 
ingenious trick by which another bear, very much smaller anid 
weaker, takes him in. ‘ Wahb’ had put his mark on a pine 
stump, a sort of “ Trespassers will be prosecuted ” in bear 
language ; it was a score on the bark at the highest point that 
he could reach. The intruder clambers up on a post and puts 
his mark a long way higher. “ Prosecute me if you dare” was its 











# (1) The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. London : 
Hodver and Stoughton. ts.J—(2.) Raggu-Lug, the Cotton-tatl Rabbit, on 
utes Animal Stortes. By Ernest Seton-Thompson, London: D. Nutt. (3s. 62.) 
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‘Wabb’ sees the challenge repeated again and again, 
tches sight of the intruder. But the end our 
find out for themselves. Briefly, we may say 
hy of a Grizaly should become a classic in its 


but never ca 
readers must 
that this Biograp 
bind ae 

The other volume of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s which we have 
named is not new, but consists of extracts from his Wild 
Animals that I have Known. There we may read of “the King of 
Currampaw,” a mighty wolf, of the New Mexican cattle range, 
of “ Vixen, the Springfield Fox,” and two milder natures, 
« Raggy-Lug, the Rabbit,” and “Redruff,” a partridge of the 
Don Valley. All these creatures live, it will be seen, on the 
other side of the “dividing sea,” but it will be well worth 
ghile to make their acquaintance. 





The Century Magazine. May-October, 1900. (Macmillan and 
Co, $3. 6d.)—The chief feature of this half-yearly volume, as it 
was of the last,is Mr. John Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell.” In this 
igstalment the story of the Protector is taken up at Charles’s 
fight from Hampton Court, and carried on to the end. A 
special estimate is given elsewhere of this important work, 
which has been now published in separate form. All that need 
be said now is to recognise the truly historical spirit and judicial 
temper with which it is inspired. Most men want distance 
peforethe world they are looking at can “ orb into the perfect star.” 
To turn to matters of the present, we have seven papers on 
China, The most important of them is the “ Plea for Fair Treat- 
ment of China” by the Chinese Minister at Washington. His 
Excellency makes one or two points. He may score for 
his side so much credit as belongs to the fact that the 
hideous stories of a great Pekin massacre were fiction. But, 
after all, it does not make much difference. The massacre 
was intended, and would have taken place but for the 
stubborn resistance which the Europeans offered. We did not 


well established, nor, indeed, as far as our experience goes, is it 
only the “boy” who appreciates it. The companion volume 
has its distinguishing characteristics. What we have called 
the “utility’’ papers occupy more spice, and are generally 
more varied and more important. There are, of course, papers 
on dress. There is also a series on “ Bread-Winning at Home,” 
a topic in which the magazine’s special clientéle is very much 
interested. We may mention also what is likely to be a useful 
series on “ How to Grow Apples and Pears.” This year has not 
been a very happy one for fruit-culture, for the reason, strange 
at first sight to the outsider, that the harvest has been too 
abundant. Five shillings per bushel is at present almost the 
top price, and the commoner sorts have not been worth picking. 
“Apples,” says Mr. B. Wells, “ will pay to grow at 2s. 6d. per 
bushel.” That depends on circumstances. One shilling must be 
taken off for carriage and commission; and the balance is not 
much for rent, rates, culture, and picking. 


Gold in the Furnace. By M.H.Cornwall-Legh. (R.T.S. 33. 6d.) 
—The two cousins, Mary and Milly, are feminine varieties of the 
two characters so familiar in tiction,—the “ industrious ” and the 
“idle” apprentice. The contrast between the strength and 
honesty of the one, and the feebleness and shiftiness of the other, 
is excellently drawn out. And Milly’s rapid descent from bad to 
worse is described with a vigour that never passes into extrava- 
gance. But the special feature of the story, that which raises it 
above the average of other works of the kind, is to be found in 
chaps. 13-15, when Mary’s life in prison is described (Milly has 
committed theft and contrives to have the blame cast upon her 
innocent cousin). One is reminded of Charles Reade’s “ Never 
Too Late to Mend.” The story is wholly different. Miss Corn- 
wall-Legh has no special purpose, except to show the working of 
real Christian principle. But in power her work is quite fit to 
be ranked with that of the great novelist. We have seldom seen 
anything so good. And what a charming little touch is this. 





misjudge the Chinese, who did their best to destroy the Ambassa- 
dors, either by force or by fraud; we did underrate the courage | 
of the white men. If Wu Ting Fang is minded to write another | 
paper for the Century, perhaps he would let us have his views 
about Prince Tung and the Empress-Dowager. Bishop Potter 
(of New York) has also a paper on “ Chinese Traits and Western 
Blunders,” which is well worth reading. It is not by any means | 
an apology for Chinese misdoings, but it gives Western readers 
much to think about, The Chinese are convinced that it is the | 
real object of the West to take their country, or at least so much 
of itas may be convenient to hold. And there is only too much | 
reason for their conviction. The serial story is by Mr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, “ Dr. North and his Friends.” Among occasional 
papers we may mention Professor Knight’s “ Literary Shrine,” 
an account of Dove Cottage, the home of De Quincey for some 
years from 1809 onwards, and of Wordsworth before and after 
the De Quincey occupation. It is now just a century since 
Wordsworth first took up his residence there. The cottage was 
purchased for the nation in 1900. Sir Walter Besant contributes 
three papers on East London, illustrated by Joseph Pennell and 
Phil May. There are two contributions about Klondike and 
Alaska. There is an interesting paper on Pére Didon, with a 
very remarkable portrait. St. Nicholas. Edited by Mary | 
Mapes Dodge. (Same publishers. 8s. 6d.)—‘% Pretty Polly ” isa 
pleasing story of child life, which runs through the volume. But 
St. Nicholas does not depend largely upon fiction, and it speaks 
much for the good sense of its clientéle that it does not. Its 
miscellaneous papers, as we have taken occasion to say more than 
once before, are admirably chosen. There is a delightful paper 
on“ Literary Cats” (an instance, by the way, of the figure so 
dear to Virgil of the transference of epithets). Miss S. 0. 
Jewett tells a good story of a terrier, and a cat who consistently 
bullied him. “He appeared, grinning in a funny way he had, 
and wagging his tail till he enticed me out of the kitchen. There 
I found ‘Polly’ on the cook’s table jobbing away on some | 
chickens which were waiting to be put into the oven.” The cat 
was well cuffed, the dog meanwhile “ dancing about the kitchen 
in perfect delight.” But it is needless to recommend St. Nicholas 
either by general praise or by sample. 





We willingly give our annual welcome to the Boy’s Own Annual 
and the Girl’s Own Annual (R.T.S., 8s. each). Fiction is, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, a staple ingredient in the Boy’s Own 
Annual. It begins with instalments of four serial stories and one 
short story; then comes a trip “ Through Canal-land in a Canadian 
anos”; this again is followed by an account of Thomas 
Hayward, the Surrey batsman. The number is completed with 
“utility” and natural history papers. This isa fair specimen 
ofthe contents of the v.lume. There is no need, however, to 
Its place in the favour of young readers is ! 


8aV much about it. 


| is “Froggy woulda Wooing Go”? 





When Mary’s innocence has been proved, and she is walking 


| away from the gaol with the betrothed lover who has steadfastly 


believed in her all through, she will “ buy him a wedding 
present.” She had but 23. 3d., earned by some sixty days’ work 
in the prison laundry—for, as Mary puts it, “one could make 


| nearly a halfpenny a day, if one was very industrious ’—and that 


she is bent on spending in this way. This is as pretty a piece of 
pathos as can easily be found. 


Piccalilli. By Edith Farmiloe. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—Miss 
Farmiloe illustrates with drawings of her own—mostly in outline, 
but not inexpressive, and carefully coloured—the little stories 
which she tells. Sometimes her pencil is a little more ambitious, 
as in “47,” where she gives us “ Presents for the Padre.”’ The 
stories are of the simplest. Most of them have Italian surround- 
ings, but others are English. Whatever they are they ought 
to please. From the same publisher we have also Who Killed 
Cock Robin? and A Frog he would a Wooing Go, both of them with 
new Pictures by Mr. J. A. Shepherd. Surely the true text 
The Diverting History of John 
Gilpin appears again, with Pictures by A. S. Forrest (Dean and 
Son). These pictures are not without humour, but we have 
seen better and more appropriate. They are of the babyish kind, 
and John Gilpin is not meant for babies. Ten Little Boer Boys. 
By Mrs. Ernest Ames. (Same publishers. 33. 6d.)—We have no 
inordinate affecticn for the Boers, but we must own to not 
caring for the fun of pictures which show them blown to 
pieces by lyddite and the like. Mrs. Ames should find worthier 
ways of employing a patriotic pencil.—The Jungle-School, 
written by S. H. Hamer, illustrated by Harry B. Neilson (Cassell 
and Co., 1s. 6d.), tells how an ape, who assumed the style and 
title of “‘ Dr. Jibberjabber Burchall,” opened a school in the jungle 
for animals, and how he fared ; not very prosperously, as may be 
supposed. The fun is of a kind that suits the pencil better than 
the pen. And such we find to be the case. Mr. Hamer has done 
well enough, but Mr. Neilson has done better.——From the same 











} 
| publishers and by the same author and illustrator, the latter 


having the co-operation of Mr. Lewis Baumer, we have Peter 
Piper’s Peepshow, a story of the “‘ Alice in Wonderland” genus. 
Here, again, the fun of the illustrations is beyond doubt.—— 
A Trip to Toyland, a picture story told by Henry Mayer (Grant 
Richards, 6s.), reminds us not so much of Lewis Carroll as of 
Hans Andersen, only that the fun is more extravagant. Mr. 
Mayer’s pencil is inspired by a very daring fancy, and accom- 
plishes some real originalities. The pictures are certainly beyond 
the average in force. Darton’s Leading Strings (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co., 1s. 6d.) brings us down again from these wild 
flights to common things. The little ones who are guided by these 
“ Leading Strings” should do well, for they are led to kind and 
good deeds. 
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Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop. By Rosa Mulholland. (Blackie and | who would find the scientific parts rather beyond him. Faun 
* for the 


Son. 5s.)—Cynthia is the eldest of three Irish girls, daughters 


of a “ poor Irish lady.” She has a gift for millinery, and, casting 


about for some means of relieving home wants, devises the plan 
of starting a bonnet shop in London. The stars in their courses 
fight for her. An unknown benefactor finds the capital wherewith 
she is to start. Friends take her up when she has carried her 
plan into execution, and—possibly most helpful of all—ingenious 
gossip-mongers spread abroad the tale that she is a fabulously 
wealthy person, a Russian Princess, or millionairess from America, 
who is amusing herself by keeping a shop. Anyhow, she is a 
success, repays the money and so forth. This is all naturally 
interesting, and loses nothing by the way in which Miss Mul- 
holland tells it. But the tale will not, we imagine, please all 
readers. Some will think it a humiliation for woman that this 
prosperous undertaking comes to nothing, or, at least, is turned 
into a common trading concern run by some one whose natural 
vocation it is tokeepashop. Andwhy isthistheend? Because 
Cynthia marries. This is the inevitable ending. We shall not 
spoil Miss Mulholland’s story by telling the secret of who it is 
that puts an end to Cynthia’s commercial career. He is just 
what he should be. Are we to be sorry that these new ventures 
come to that commonplace end of marriage which is as old as the 
world itself ? 


Sisters Three. By Jessie Mansergh (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey). 
(Cassell and Co. 33. 6d.)—Mrs. Vaizey tells the story of three 
girls who, finding themselves somewhat dull in their remote 
home in Westmoteland, think that they would like a little 
change. And change comes, partly of their seeking, and partly 
unsought. The tale is pleasantly and brightly told, the dialogue 
is easy and natural, the actors in the little drama are “ alive.” 
The interest lies in the love-making, as one might expect. This 
is managed cleverly and with good taste, and, if one could admit 
the idea of a girl being benefited by what she reads, the story 
of Lettice might be profitable. ——The Girl Without Ambition, by 
Isabel Stuart Robson (same publishers, 3s. 6d.), will please readers 
of tastes somewhat different from those which would find a satis- 
faction in the story noticed above. It is less lively, but there is 
good sense and gool feeling in it. The story of the mine and 
the restitution made by Madoc Hughes is a little out of the 
way. No coal-owner has ever thought of giving back any of 
the exorbitant profit made in 1872-73, when paupers became 
millionaires in three months. Nor do we expect to get back any 
of the money that they are taking from us now with almost as 
little reason. Perhaps Miss Robson’s book might move them. 
Madoc won a very nice girl, and seems to have had quite as much 
money as he wanted to make himself and her comfortable. 


Ben Cramer, Working Jeweller. By Stella Austin. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 2s.)—Miss Stella Austin is always 
readable, but she seems to presume a little upon this faculty, 
A more loosely put together story we have seldom seen. It is 
not difficult to reach the end, in fact the way is never tedious, 
but we cannot help feeling that it is by a roundabout route that 
we have come. There is the customary “recognition” by way 
of a surprise at the end, but it has done duty many times before. 
——From the same publishers we have Sylvia’s Romance (1s.), by 
Marion Andrews, a sufficiently pleasing tale in which the Jacobite 
conspiracies of 1715 are made to work in with the love affairs of 
the heroine. The highwayman of the period also plays his part. 
He gives the occasion for a rescue, and the rescue the occasion 
for aromance.——On War’s Red Tide. By Gordon Stables, M.D., 
R.N. (Nisbet and Co. 5s.)—We have had a sufficiency of true 
stories of the war, and are likely, to say the least, to have plenty 
of romances about it. Dr. Gordon Stables is early in the field, 
and deservedly favoured as he is by young readers, will doubtless 
have a welcome. He gives us the customary compounding of love 
and war, done in that cheery way with which we are familiar. 


Stable Management and Exercise. By Captain Horace Hayes, 
F.R.C.V.S. (Hurst and Blackett. 12s. net.)—This is a really 
admirable book on the management of stables and horses. It is 
distinguished from other books of a like nature which we have 
come across by a judicious mixture of practical maxims and 
scientific opinions. There is no greater living authority on the 
subject than Captain Hayes; and he is convinced that the 
reading public, which becomes better educated every day, values 
opinions only when they are supported by valid reasons. With- 
out going into veterinary matters, there is hardly a subject con- 
nected with stables that wa have not found treated, always 
clearly, and usually in an original way. Rules for exercising and 
working, feeding and watering, grooming, clothing, and lodging 
horses are laid down, and the principles, theories, and causes 
which determine them are all explained. For this reason, per- 


horse-owner we cannot recommend a better book 


Chums: an Illustrated Paper for Boys, 

—Chums is as good as ever. mi wane a 9 . 
their changes with them. Men at the front take th rought 
cricketers, football-players, sprinters, and athletes = a 
Then there is a serial, “Fought Out at the Front ” pouty: 
Heath Hosken, and a series of papers, “ Under the Avs 4 
Flag,” though these take us to other places besides eth Ge ’ 
And in the miscellaneous contents the South African bu st 
crops up again and again. All this is as it should be ae 
same time, the features that make this periodical 8 e = 
favourite are still to be found. Might we suggest ed we 
bloodhound is not exactly the kind of dog which the r - 
would gather from one of the stories? He follows the eae F 
a fugitive, but he is not ferocious. His name does him . 
injustice. - 
Tom Wallis. By Louis Becke. (R.T.S. 5s.)—This jg & se 
story, but of a kind that a landsman may follow from end to peg 
Mr. Becke is, as our readers probably know, entirely at home in the 
regions of the Pacific. The whole tribe of beach-combers tellen 
in “blackbirds,” wanderers who pass as shipwrecked men bat 
who in truth have given the slip to their keepers in New Cale. 
donia, and other more respectable kinds of sea-going men are 
well known to him. He can reproduce their language, as far 
as it is discreet to do so, and can describe their ways of going on 
with the same limitation. Altogether this is about as spirited 
and well constructed a tale of adventure as we have seen for some 
time. 


A Door of Hope. By Annie L. Gee. (S.P.C.K. 2s.)—Eric, the 
hero of this story, is a little Dane, who, by some chance, is left 
behind by his kinsfolk, and falls into the hands of an English 
family. Here he shows the fierce temper of his race, gets into 
trouble, flies from the consequences of his own passionate act,and 
so plunges himself into another stream of adventure. This 
brings him into contact with the great English King,—for this ig 
“a tale of the Danish Invasion in the Reign of King Alfred.” It 
is something of arisk to introduce so majestic a figure into a 
story, so hard is it for the writer to be equal to the subject, but 
Miss Gee has done her work with sufficient success, 


Imaginotions. By Tudor Jenks. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—There is plenty of fun in this volume. The adventurers who 
teach a savage tribe the art of skating on rollers, Merlia with 
the wizard and the magician (not the same things, it would 
appear), the Professor and the Patagonian giant (the giant 
finds a flavour of originality in the Professor by the simple pro- 
cess of eating him), and other whimsical people who figure in 
these pages are sufficiently good. Is not the form of the book a 
little too massive? Did not Dr. Johnson say something about 
the advantage of having certain books of a size waich admits of 
being held in the hand ? 


Leila’s Quest, and What Came of It. By Emma Leslie. 
(S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—It was certainly a little hard on Mrs. Main- 
waring to have two children lost at the same time, one kid. 
napped by itinerant showmen, the other lost in the “ quest” 
which she makes for her sister. But it supplies a good story ; the 
two “recognitions ’”’—and every one knows that the recognition 
is, according to Aristotle, a dramatic necessity—furnish two 
effective scenes. One is at the circus, the other in the work- 
house, and they are both well described. 


Brownie. By the Author of “Probable Sons.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s.)—This isa capital story of child life. “ Brownie” 
the impulsive, the somewhat stolid “ Buffy,” who is her special 
charge, and the romantic Angelo are excellent figures. We have 
called Angelo “romantic,” but he is something more. His 
simple faith in a Divine Helper is very touching, and the prac- 
tical test to which it is put when he makes his way home—he has 
been kidnapped by an impresario for the sake of his voice—is 
a very effective part of the story. 

Bessie. By Edith E. Cowper. (S.P.C.K. 2s.) —Bessie Vowles 
has an admirable lover and a ne’er-do-well brother, and the one 
suffers from the fault of the other. But the ne’er-do-well has his 
good qualities, and these are effectively brought out in Miss 
Cowper’s story. Miss Cowper, indeed, knows something of the 
art of managing lights and shadows. There is no kind of story 
in which this is more needed than the didactic. The unredeemed 
villain is bearable in the romance, but a tale of real life is uncon- 
vincing when it introduces him. 

The Three Witches. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. and R. Chambers. 
3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Molesworth’s introductions are just a little too 
long. Even the “ Great Wizard of the North” sometimes bores 





haps, the book is not very suitable for the groom or coachman, 





us—if it is not too audacious to say so—before he gets to his real 
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She should make her children a little less loquacious. 


ob very well, it is true, but they talk too much. Apart 
= this, the story will be found sufficiently pleasing. The 


oldest “ witch ” of all is a specially attractive creature. 

Lone Star Blockhouse. By F. B. Forester. (S.P.C.K. 3s.)—This 
on the prairie. The characters and the incidents 
are, wemay say, familiar, but they are putin a fresh setting, and 

fairly effective. The lad who goes by the nickname of the 
<sennl » ig more of a novelty, and contributes considerably to 
the general success of the tale. Surely he need not have been 
made so hideous as he looks in the frontispiece ! 


isa story of life 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


TWICE CAPTURED. 

Twice Captured. By the Earl of Rosslyn. (W. Black wood and 
Sons, 10s. 6d.) —We may leave out of consideration much of this 
volume, not because it is without interest or value, but because 
it does not come within the scope of criticism, at least of such 
criticism as we feel competent to exercise. Lord Rosslyn has a 
quarrel with the military authorities on the subject of the treat- 
ment of war correspondents in general and of himself in particu- 
lar. That is a very thorny question. There is not, we fancy, a 
general agreement even on the initial proposition, that the war 
correspondent is a beneficial institution, though there can be no 
doubt at all that he has “come to stay.” And there must be an 
indefinite variety of opinion as to particular cases; so much 
depends on the occasion and onthe man. Then there is a bitter 
complaint against the Press censor at Pretoria, Lord Stanley. 
Our author was very anxious to start a newspaper in that place 
after it had come under British rule, and Lord Stanley would not 
allow it to appear, even though Lord Roberts had said that he 
had no objection. The worst grievance seems to be that Lord 
Stanley himself started a newspaper a fortnight after Lord Rosslyn 
had left the place. That, we take it, was an official gazette, and 
an official gazette is scarcely a “ paper” in the sense. in which a 
professed journalist means the word. It is at least possible to 
imagine that a journal conducted by Lord Rosslyn, who has a 

way of saying what he thinks with much clearness and very little 
respect of persons, might be inconvenient. Certainly it would 
have added considerably to the censor’s employment. It could 
hardly have appeared without some supervision ; and we cannot 
imagine anything more difficult than to exercise such a super- 
vision without otfence on the one side and danger on the other. 
Then there is a criticism on the conduct of the war. The writer 
of this notice is one of the very few people in England, possibly 
the only one outside the hundred thousand or so infants that have 
not yet learnt to talk, who has neither uttered nor written any 
criticism on military operations, and he means to keep to the 
rule. What remains is mainly Lord Rosslyn’s account of his 
captivity at Pretoria. He was, indeed, “twice captured,” but 
his first imprisonment lasted but a short time. On the first 
occasion he was, so to speak, lost on the veldt, and rode into 
a place in Boer occupation in the hope of “bluffing” the 
people in command. In this he failed, but he escaped the 
next day. He escaped, however, only to share the fate of the 
Irish detachments that were compelled to surrender at Mosar’s 
Hoek on April 4th. About the first captivity there is, of 
course, little to say, except that the Boers into whose hands 
he fell behaved like brigands, robbing him of his personal 
property. The second captivity was a much more serious matter, 
for it lasted for a couple of months, and Lord Rosslyn’s account of 
it is well worth serious study. The exciting part of it comes 
when Lord Roberts was near Pretoria. On May 29th the prisoners’ 
hopes were roused by hearing a cannonade, which the experts de- 
clared was not more than twenty-five miles away. Then came the 
request from the authorities that twenty British officers would go 
and keep order among the prisoners at Waterval. Lord Rosslyn, 
who was always on the watch for opportunities, obtained leave to 
accompany them. The sceneat the soldiers’ camp was interesting ; 
one notable detail being the tunnel which the men had excavated 
for escape. It was to have been used the next day. The arrival 
of the British army of relief was for some of these poor fellows a 
positive misfortune. They would probably have got away ; as it 
was, they stayed, and were removed to Machadodorp by a scandal- 
ous breach of faith on the part of the Transvaal Government. Of 
all the scandalous acts of President Kruger and his Ministers, 
this was one of the worst. There are few more interesting pas- 
sages in this interesting book than Lord Rosslyn’s account of 
Colonel Blake, of the Irish-American Brigade. Lord Rosslyn can 
do justice to an enemy. Irish-Americans are not exactly 
Pedigg here, but Colonel Blake is made quite an attractive 
gure, 














THROUGH FIVE TURKISH PROVINCES. 


Through Five Turkish Provinces, by Mark Sykes (Bickers, 7s. 6d.), 
shows that Sir Tatton Sykes’s son has begun his adventures 
early, and knows how to rough it in the East. It is not often 
that Cambridge undergraduates get leave of absence for Lent 
term in order to visit Baghdad and Mosul, and we imagine that, 
though many of them would like to emulate Mr. Sykes in his 
delightfully independent tour, very few would come so triumph- 
antly through the troubles of Syrian and Mesopotamian travel, 
encounters with Bedouins and Kurds, and finally a sledge 
journey across Russian Asia Minor. Beyond this element of 
‘originality, and of capacity for adventure, there is really 
nothing specially noteworthy about this unpretentious little 
record. Mr. Sykes is clearly of a practical, matter-of-fact 
turn; he does not waste words upon scenery or antiquities, 
but fills his diary with notes of the everyday occurrences of the 
road (or no road), of the people he met and nighted with, and 
the doings of his servants. Mr. Sykes evidently does not enter- 
tain an exalted opinion of the Oriental mind or character, as 
the following quotation will show. He came across a grand new 
road near Deir, beside the Euphrates:—“TIt is a fine piece of 
work,” he remarks; “very broad and wonderfully level. But 
the inhabitants of this country with that peculiar perverseness 
which characterises Orientals prefer stumbling over rocks and 
stones on one side or in a morass on the other to walking on the 
road. But this is only one example of Oriental ‘ cussedness.’ If 
it is possible to put a thing to a use for which it was never 
intended an Oriental will do it. If you give him a Slade-Wallace 
spade (which comprises a pick, a hammer, and a shovel) he 
will most probably use the pick as a pair of tongs, the 
hammer as a weapon, and the shovel as a tray to bring in 
your coffee. If you point out that the shovel is not a 
tray, but is meant to dig trenches with when it rains, he 
will smile contemptuously and show you his new wood-chopper 
which he always uses for that purpose. If you give him a coat 
he will either wear it the wrong way about, or cut off the sleeves 
for gaiters and then use the body as an umbrella.” We fancy 
Mr. Sykes’s sense of humour, which is healthily developed, must 
have run away with him about the spade; but there is little 
exaggeration in the following account of some Persian pilgrims : 
— The people were interesting but fluent liars of the first order. 
From three different people I received the following answers as 
to the distance between Baghdad and Teheran. The first said 
it was twenty-two, the second forty, the third thirty days’ journey. 
I was also told that the weather they had had was beautiful ; 
that there was snow ten feet deep all the way; and that there 
was continual rain. One of the muleteers, who was certainly the 
ugliest man I have ever seen in Asia, sat in my kitchen tent and 
described to me the road between Baghdad and Mosul which it 
was my intention to traverse. He began by telling me that many, 
very many Europeans made use of it every year, perhaps some 
three thousand ; but when pressed he modified this and said that 
he had known two European gentlemen go by it two years before. 
He went on to say that it was fearfully dangerous; that no one 
ever travelled by it and lived; that, in fact, one Kurd from that 
country would rob a caravan of five hundred bold men like him- 
self!” In the sequel Mr. Sykes had some rather exciting 
experiences, and had to display his rifle and revolver pretty 
often; but it is clear that he would rather be shot at by Kurds 
than foregather with an Armenian :—‘ The Armenian inspires 
one with feelings of contempt and hatred which the most un- 
prejudiced would find it hard to crush. His cowardice, his 
senseless untruthfulness, the depth of his intrigue, his lack of 
one manly virtue, his helplessness in danger, his natural and 
instinctive treachery, together form so vile a character that pity 
is stifled and judgment outbalanced.” We certainly cannot 
consider Mr. Sykes unprejudiced, but it is odd how similarly 
the Armenians strike widely different observers. The Turks, on 
the other hand, appealed to the traveller’s respect, at least in 
the matters of good-breeding and hospitality—he had a charming 
experience in the house of a veteran of Plevna—whilst in Russian 
Asia he met with unqualified “ insolence and stupidity,” had his 
pockets turned out and robbed, his saddlebags opened, and the 
contents strewn about, and suffered all the indignities of a 
brutal Customs-house. Of course, his experience is not extensive, 
and he was to some extent disabled by linguistic obstacles ; still, 
there is something in first impressions, especially when they 
are put down in unvarnished colours, just as they come. 
Mr. Sykes writes very well, in a bright, easy style; he is careful 
about Arabic words, and has his views about majuscules; 
his book is illustrated by excellent reproductions of some of his 
capital photographs, and is printed to perfection at the Chiswick 
Press, 
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THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS OF THE SEE OF ROME. 


The Primitive Saints of the See of Rome. By F. W. Puller, of 
the Society of S. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Third Edition. 
(Longmans and Co. 16s.)\—We welcome the third edition 
of this very able work, which is an honour to Anglican 
scholarship. Doubtless there are High Church implications 
involved therein which it would be hard to sustain, and some 
positions taken up whose flank might be attacked and turned by 
criticism. But the whole book is so fair and calm, the contro- 
versy is carried on in so excellent a tone, the writer is so mani- 
festly trying to get at the truth, that one could wish (after 
surveying the history of vindictive theological conflict) that the 
Christian spirit which pervades this entire work had charac- 
terised all religious thinkers. In essence, Mr. Puller’s idea 
is to test the claims of the Papal See in the light of the 
Saints and Fathers of the Church. If the powers of the 
Papacy are and always have been what the Vatican Decrees 
have declared, we shall find clear guidance and full confirmation 
from the writings of the great saints. But asa plain matter of 
fact, we do not. Such is the contention of this work, which 
examines the great crucial cases on which Rome relies. Two 
important cases are first dealt with,—the Paschal controversy and 
the supposed testimony of Ireneus. As regards the former, we 
find that the Pope endeavoured to get the Churches of Asia to 
observe the Roman Easter, and in particular threatened Polycrates 
with excommunication for disobedience. Polycrates declined, and 
Jerome, writing his Life, “says nothing about rebellion or any 
other wrongdoing,” as he would had he held the doctrine of Papal 
supremacy. Mr. Puller turns the treatise of Ireneus, “ Against 
all Heretics,” which Romanists appeal to, against them. The 
saint, who derived so closely from St. John, treats the Churches of 
Smyrnas | Ephesus as on an equal footing with that of Rome, 
and his language regarding the latter, while admitting the sense 
of what our author calls “ firstness,” excludes the meaning 
of ultimate jurisdiction. 


the Roman Church, but by whom? “ By the infallible Pope ? 





The apostolic tradition is preserved in | 


No! by those Christians who have come to Rome from the other | 


local Churches.” 
with Pope Stephen, and the testimony of Augustine to Cyprian 
as to the attitude of the Church in Africa, are fully set forth, 
and the same conclusion derived, that these saints knew nothing 
of the Papal power supposed to be conveyed by Christ to St. 
Peter. Christ’s own command to Peter recorded in the Gospel 
is then dealt with, as is the first Council of the Church in 
Jerusalem, when not only did St. Paul withstand the Prince of 
the Apostles “to his face,” but St. James, not St. Peter, presided 
and delivered what Rome would now call the “allocution.” 


The witness of Cyprian and his controversy | 


These are specimens of the large body of evidence collected by | 


the learned author. How, then, did Papal claims arise 
and grow to such proportions? it may be asked. The 
answer is that the gradual growth of the great centralised 


power we call the Papacy was due to political, not to | gia 3 Seon ee ae ; j 
Perhaps these political causes were in some | best convey the exact idea that he has in his mind, and in this 


degree more inevitable, even more justifiable, than our author | 


religious, causes. 


supposes. The position, eg., of Gregory the Great, a pillar of 
moral authority amid a world of strife and chaos, could scarcely 
but build up the secular power of Rome. But in any case the 
main contention is sound, that Rome built up her centralised 
system under the Popes because she inherited her centralised 
political system under the Emperors. She has been the “ ghost 
of the Roman Empire,” as Hobbes said. The examination of the 
forged documents by which this Papal claim has been supported 
forms a part of this work. No Romanist can find fault with Mr. 
Puller’s tone or method of reasoning, and he will find it hard to 
refute his arguments. 








THE LAST OF THE CLIMBING BOYS. 


The Last of the Climbing Boys: an Autobiography. 
Elson. With a Preface by the Dean of Hereford. 
63.)—Most men who have passed middle life, especially those 
who were born and reared in the Midland Counties, can remember 
that when they were young the sweep was always accompanied by 
a little boy, who climbed up the chimney inside with a brush and a 
scraper, which he waved out of the top of the chimney, if it was 
too narrow there for him to put his head through, as a sign that 
he had done his work. Not oniy so, but sweeps figured largely 


By George 


in the nursery literature of the time, which frequently contained 
references to boys being stolen by, or bought by, sweeps for the 
purpose of climbing chimneys. 
follows :— 


One such ran somewhat as 


“ Little Tommy Torment 
Did many cruel things; 
He caught the flies to play with, 
And then pulled off their wings, 


—— 


Mamma was very angr 
And sold him toa a. . 
And now up chimneys dark and drear 


Must Tommy Torment creep.’ 
But the sweep literature culminated in th . 
Water Babies,” which has made Tom st io —— 
words among us, and which will perpetuate the memor ae 
is now a trade of the past, all chimneys being now mt - 
machinery. It is, however, always of interest to be ne ’ 
regard any snbject from the inside, and we are pleased th “ - 
author of the book before us, who followed the profession “sm 
sweep, boy and man, for a considerable part of his life. i 
have given his own experiences to the world in book Sense ‘ — 
apart from the main subject, he has succeeded in saimaeee 
interesting and readable book. He was born at Northam 
1833, the son of a hawker; and he and his brother followed 
vagrant life for some years, not unfrequently leaving home 7 
weeks at a time, and supporting themselves by any odd jobs ther 
could meet with, till they fell in with a sweep, who initiated 
them into his business. Into the details respecting the work of 
a boy in sweeping chimneys, and discussions on the structure of 
chimneys, and the causes and treatment of chimney fires, &¢ we 
cannot here enter. Suffice it to say that from being a silos " 
sweeper’s boy Mr. Elson afterwards became a master sweep “ 
teetotaler, a reformer, and the secretary of a Mutual Instruction 
Society at Teddington. But as he grew older he found the 
business of a chimney-sweep too trying, so he set up as a shop- 
keeper for a short time at Hereford; but he did not long 
continue that employment, but engaged himself as shampooer in 
a Turkish bath, and swimming-master; and from this took to mas- 
sage ; and at this point our author, having worked himself up toa 
position of comparative wealth and independence, parts company 
with us. He met with many adventures and many curious 
characters in the course of his life, and anecdotes about ali sorts 
and conditions of men, and general observations on its various 
incidents (including the Turkish bath), lend great variety to his 
pages. 








ENGLISH COMPOSITION. é 

English Composition: a Manual of Theory and Practice. By L, 
Cope Cornford. (David Nutt. 3s. 6d.)—To teach composition is 
not an easy matter, but that in no wise exonerates the teachers 
who have neglected this important subject. It is not, as they 
are fond of averring, an incommunicable gift, but can ‘be 
taught just as grammar and mathematics can. It is true that 
you cannot implant in a child the style of a Raleigh, a De 
Quincey, a Macaulay, ora Walter Pater—if you try you will 
only produce a grotesque parody, for their styles are part of 
their personality and grow from within—but you can teach him, 
provided he is moderately intelligent, to form a style of his own, 
by making him select and arrange his material with care, and 


' choose out of a large vocabulary, which is itself only a matter of 


(John Long. | 


reading and observation, the words and combinations that will 


the analysis of recognised styles is of the greatest use. The 
chief difficulty in teaching composition is that the teacher 
should be in a position to help and correct the pupil,— 
which is not always the case. Mr. Cornford’s book, which 
contains a large number of analysed examples, endeavours to 
lay down in broad outline the principles upon which the art of 
composition rests, and to mark out the path that the student 
should follow in setting about any piece of composition. Thus, 
given the subject, he distinguishes four essential factors of com- 
position,—viz., invention, which suggests the possible modes of 
treatment, and depends on imagination; selection, which deter- 
mines the special treatment to be adopted, and depends on 
judgment; disposition, which orders the matter in a manner 
suitable to the treatment adopted, and depends on method; and 
finally diction, which clothes the whole in language, and depends 
on taste. We must confess that here judgment, method, and 
taste appear to us very much the same thing, and subsequent 
pages do not altogether convince us of the author’s powers of 


| analysis. Thus, having divided composition into five “ orders”— 


| 


| 


! 





. which is illustrated by the particular circumstances that form 


viz., story, description, dialogue, letter, and essay—in the discus- 
sion of which he suggests many sound principles, some of which 
are none the better known for being as old as Aristotle, Mr. Corn- 


| ford finds a “ problem” to be the foundation stone of narrative. 


Many stories, no doubt, rest on problems, but apart from 
the subjective problem of how the narrative shall be composed 
—and we do not feel quite satisfied that the author has 
steered clear of the confusion—we doubt the universality 
of the proposition. In any case, it does not go to the root 
of the matter, for it is not into a “problem” that a story 
ultimately resolves itself, but into some fundamental idea 
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—often, for instance, upon the sympathy or incom- 
o characters, or the discord of a character and its 
The problem necessitates the existence of a plot ; 
in truth, the plot merely exists to illustrate the idea. 
The style in which Mr. Cornford writes is very elementary 
‘rather too much so for the subject, it seems to us, but the 
gutbor is a practical teacher and ought to know); the book, how- 
yer, should be of service, if only on account of the admirably 
selected and arranged extracts, which form the greater bulk of 


the slender volume. 


the narrative, 
patibility of tw 
surroundings. 


whereas, 








WITH THE BOER FORCES. 

With the Boer Forces. By Howard C. Hillegas. (Methuen and 
Qo, 6s.)—The author of this book is an intelligent American 
journalist whose duties carried him to the Boer side in the late 
war, His sympathies are frankly with the Boers. “I spent many 
weeks with them in their laagers, commandos, and homes, and I 
have none but the happiest recollections of my sojourn in the Boer 
country. The generals and burghers, from the late Commandant- 
General Joubert to the veriest Takhaar, were extremely courteous 
and agreeable to me, and I have nothing but praise for their 
actions. In all my experiences with them I never saw one 
maltreat a prisoner, or a wounded man, but, on the contrary, I 
observed many of their acts of kindness and mercy to their 
opponents.” Yet Mr. Hillegas obviously desires to be strictly 
impartial, and his sincerity in this respect is unquestionable. 
On the whole, however, the information he supplies is more im- 
portant than his opinion. Some of that, it is true, is not very fresh ; 
we had known before Mr. Hillegas wrote that “the Boer Army 
fought with guns and gunpowder, but it had no discipline, no 
drills, no forms, no standards, and not evenaroll-call. It was an 
enlarged edition of the hunting parties which a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago went into the Zoutpansberg in search of game—it was a 
massive aggregation of lion-hunters.” On the other hand, we 
have a fuller and more systematic account of the part played 
in the war by the foreign auxiliaries of the Boers, nearly 
nine thousand in all, including six thousand Afrikanders, than 
has previously been supplied anywhere. Mr. Hillegas testifies 
that the French legionaries were of more actual service to the 
Boers than those of any other nationality, because they were 
given the opportunities of doing valuable service. He speaks 
highly of the adventurer Viscount Villebois-Mareuil, who was 
killed at Boshof in April, saying that he was “an exceptionally 
brave man, a fine soldier, and a gentleman whose friendship was 
prized.” Mr. Hillegas has not much that is positively new to say 
of the military system—or want of system—of the Boers. But he 
gives a good illustration of individual initiative among the 
burghers. At Modderspruit two young Boers—Lieutenant 
Oelfse, of the State Artillery, and Reginald Sheppard, of the 
Pretoria commando—observed a strong force of the British 
advancing towards a kopje where the Krugersdorp commando 
was concealed. “The two men saw that the Krugersdorpers 
would be cut off in a short time if they were not informed of the 
British advance, so they determined to plunge across the open 
veldt six hundred yards from the enemy’s guns and tell them 
of their danger. No officer could have compelled the men 
to undertake such a hazardous journey across a_bullet- 
swept plain, but Oelfse and Sheppard acted on their own 
responsibility, succeeded in reaching the Krugersdorp com- 
mando without being hit, and gave to the commandant the in- 
formation which undoubtedly saved him and his men from being 
captured.” Mr, Hillegas’s book is also valuable for its pen-and-ink 
portraits of the generals who figured in the war. Occasionally 
he writes of them too much in the style of the female novelist, as 
when he sentimentalises over the personal magnetism of Louis 
Botha. “Strangers who saw him for the first time loved him. 
There was an indescribable something about him which caused 
men looking at him for the first time to pledge their friendship 
for all time. The light in his blue eyes seemed to mesmerise 
men, to draw them, willing or unwilling, to him.” But the bulk 

of bis sketches are written less effusively. 








BLANK VERSE LYRICS, 

Blank Verse Lyrics, and other Poems. By a Colonial Professor. 
(Nutt. 2s. 6d.)--The title of these poems challenges attention, 
and the student of verse is immediately interested. If there is 
cne thing easily demonstrable by logic on @ priori grounds, it 
is the superiority of unrhymed poetry over rhymed. A posteriori, 
in the concrete instance, this position is by no means so easy to | 
establish, except in regard to the drama. The work which has 
been done in blank verse by poets of outstanding eminence 
in this century is precisely that part of their work which 
seems inclined to drop out of sight. Take the of 


cases 








Wordsworth and Browning, to begin with,—is it not-at-least 
plausible to assert that “The Excursion” and “The Ring and 
the Book” owe their only chance of survival to the rhymed 
poetry of their authors? Take Shelley; take even Tennyson,— 
the Idylls were in their day enormously successful, and yet it is 
rather to “Maud” and to “In Memoriam” that believers look 
for the poet’s hope of immortality. Still, nothing that Tennyson 
wrote is likely to outlast “ Ulysses” or “Tithonus,” and in 
these poems blank verse was put to a use that approached the 
lyrical. Moreover, as every one knows, Tennyson repeatedly 
introduced into his blank verse narrative poems, pure lyrics 
written in unrhymed verse, of which “ Tears, Idle Tears ” is only 
the best-known example. This device of giving to the ordinary 
unrhymed decasyllabic line a more definitely rhythmic pulsation 
by a subtle grouping of accents, and of enhancing the effect by 
repetition so as to produce stanzas, is one which the poet in- 
vented for himself. Milton, no doubt, could have done it, but 
the artifice was not consonant with his severe harmonies; 
and very few other poets have attained sufficient skill with this 
difficult instrument. The ‘“ Golden Treasury” contains two 
examples of the unrhymed lyric: Collins’s “Ode to Evening” 
—a kind of Horatian stanza, which was enthusiastically praised 
by Palgrave, but, in our judgment, disappoints the ear with a 
continued suggestion of rhyme—and Lamb’s pathetic lines with 
their queer dragging cadence, “I have had playmates, I have had 
companions,” which produce the same effect of a recurring stanza 
as Tennyson achieved, though a stanza of infinitely less range 
and complexity than his. With these models before him, the 
“Colonial Professor’? might have achieved something that 
should have a high technical interest. But, unluckily, all his 
unrhymed poems appear to us mere passages of ordinary com- 
petent blank verse, full of Tennysonian echoes. Any one of them 
might perfectly well be an excerpt taken from some longer com- 
position; and, therefore, whatever else they are, they are not 
lyrics, for a lyric, the complete expression of a single mood, is 
essentially an organic whole, that cannot possibly be taken for 
the creditable specimen of a larger lump. We should be sorry 
to deny to the writer of this volume a competent skill in verse, 
but he has made things too easy for himself. To write verse, as 
he writes it, with here and there a good line among lines that 
are passable and scan correctly, is a long way easier than writing 
even decent prose. He should lay to heart Gautier’s utterance :— 


“Fi du rhythme commode, 
Comme un soulier trop grand, 
Du mode 
Que tout pied quitte et prend.” 


Lyrics can be written, we are certain, in unrhymed English, 
but only by a reversion to the old Saxon type of metre, with its 
strong stresses and its linking alliterations. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, indeed, has published at least one exquisite lyric, 
written in a stanza that employed no rhyme, and based itself 
purely on accent; but the example is not an easy one to follow. 
Poetry has always danced, must always dance, in fetters; that 
is the plain truth of it. To go back to Gautier :— 
* Oui, lceuvre sort plus belle 
Dune forme au travail 
Rebelle, 
Vers, marbre, onyx, émail.” 








GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 

The Royal Observatory at Greenwich. By E. Walter 
Maunder. Illustrated. (R.T.S. 5s.)—Mr. Maunder, who is 
already known as a pleasant popular exponent of the fas- 
cinating science of astronomy, has devoted the leisure of his 
hard-working life as an assistant at Greenwich to writing a most 
excellent account of the Royal Observatory, which he modestly 
calls ‘a glance at its history and work.” He begins by describing 
the life of the eight Astronomers-Royal, from Flamsteed to Mr. 
Christie, under whose guidance the Observatory has been shaped 
into its present form as the headquarters of that astronomy which 
aims at practical results in regard to navigation. In the opening 
chapter he shows us how the Observatory was established by 
Charles II., a King whose intelligent interest in scientific work 
is too often forgotten by those who quote Rochester’s libellous 
epigram: a Monarch who founded the Royal Society and the 
Greenwich Observatory can hardly be said never to have done a 
wise thing by those who look back across two centuries and see 
what has sprung from those two foundations. It was on the 
King’s own initiative, too, that he did it. “I was told,” writes 
Flamsteed, “that, my letters being shown King Charles, 
he started at the assertion of the fixed stars’ places being 
false in the catalogue; said, with some vehemence, ‘He must 
have them anew observed, examined, and corrected for the use 
of his seamen ;’ and further (when it was urged to him how 
necessary it was to have a good stock of observations taken for 





corr ecting the motions of the moon and the planets) with the 
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same earnestness, ‘he must have it done.’ And when he was 
asked who could or should do it? ‘The same person (says he) 
that informs you of them.’” So Flamsteed was appointed “to 
apply himself with the most exact care and diligence to the 
rectifying the tables of the motions of the heavens, and the places 
of the fixed stars, so as to find out the so-much-desired longitude 
of places for the perfecting the art of navigation.” Greenwich 
is still engaged on this work. Though it is now done witha 
degree of perfection of which Flamsteed never dreamed, every 
new improvement does but point the way to another refinement. 
Mr. Maunder draws an admirable distinction between the work of 
Greenwich and that of other observatories. Elsewhere astronomers 
may sweep the sky for new planets or spend laborious but 
delightful hours in searching the show-places of the heavens,— 
“the vivid green light of the groat Orion nebula — that 
marvellous mass of glowing, curdling, emerald cloud—or the in- 
describable magnificence of the myriad suns that cluster like 
swarming bees or the grapes of Eshcol in the constellation of 
Hercules.” But at Greenwich they never forget that we are the 
first of sea-Powers, and that our chief duty in astronomy is to 
make navigation easier for the ships of all nations. The close 
connection between Greenwich and the Navy is well brought out 
in Mr. Maunder’s pages, which contain an informal but very 
interesting history of the growth of exact navigation. It is only 
of late years that any work has been admitted to Greenwich 
which had not a direct bearing on this subject, and even now the 
study of physical astronomy, though the most interesting to 


people in general, is there kept rigorously down to a minimum. | 
bird, yet Mr. de Kay writes: “And in her son Aneas certain 


Mr. Maunder’s later chapters describe the work now done at 
Gréenwich in detail, and give not only a lively picture of the 
inside of the jealously guarded Observatory, but a graceful sketch 
of a great part of modern astronomy. 








THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. 

The People of China. By J. W. Robertson-Scott. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—In a small volume of 180 pages Mr. Robertson- 
Scott has collected a great quantity of information about the 
mysterious China, as to which we seem to be always learning 
and always confessing our ignorance. He modestly disclaims 
any first-hand knowledge of the subject, and only asks to be 
considered a “transmitter” of other people’s experience and 
thought. As such he has certainly accomplished a useful work, 
particularly valuable in view of the large size and price of most 
of the really trustworthy books on China, which puts them out of 
the reach of many ordinary readers. It is chiefly as a book of 
reference for the history—both remote and recent—of China, 
and for the outline of its Constitution, that this little book will 
be found useful, for when he attempts to describe the character 
of the Chinese, and still more to forecast the future of their 
country, Mr. Robertson-Scott can hardly fail to give an impres- 
sion of superficiality, seeing that all his opinions are given in a 
succession of short extracts from books, speeches, and magazine 
articles. He has nevertheless been careful to go to the best 
authorities for information, and the names of Sir Robert Hart, 
Dr. Morrison, Mrs. Bishop, Li Hung Chang, and one or two more 
give weight to even fragmentary quotations from their writings. 
On the whole the impression left by the book is more 
favourable to the Chinese than we might have expected 
in ths light of Dr. Morrison’s letters from Pekin. At least it 
seems to be clear that in the face of our own very imperfect 
civilisation, and the memory of our grievous mistakes in dealing 
with China, it does not become us to abuse indiscriminately a 
people who have the dignity of an age-long history behind them, 
and whose reputation in matters of commerce and intelligent 
self-government is singularly clean. Again and again, in reading 
Mr. Robertson-Scott’s clear epitome of their history and govern- 
ment, we are brought up short by amazement at the vitality of a 
nation, “the fathers of which invented the compass shortly 
after the death of Aristotle ; printed their Classics five centuries 
anterior to the time of Caxton; established the coinage of the 
square-holed copper cash, which are still practically the only 
currency in the Middle Kingdom, several hundred years before 
the Christian Era; ” and is still alive and vigorous to assimilate 
or reject the fruits of the more rapid developments of Western 
peoples. Assuredly it is wise, as well as deeply interesting, to 
learn all we can about such a nation, and we may well use Mr. 
Robertson-Scott’s handbook as a very good basis on which to 
found our further studies. 








BIRD GODS. 

Bird Gods. By Charles de Kay. With an Accompaniment of 
Decorations by George Wharton Edwards. (Harry R. Allenson. 
4s. Gd.}\—The author remarks in his preface: “In the studv of 





man’s groping toward religious belief, on SS 
neglected: the influence 7 birds and noe ae much 
called prehistoric religion.” He has, therefore we be 
amusing, if somewhat unconvincing, book in iMesiasaion a an 
proposition that birds were regarded as supernatural bei of the 
prehistoric nations, and worshipped as gods; and that ri by 
sation advanced they were anthropomorphised as gods and “oe 
while stil! retaining traces of their original bird oricin Be 
chief birds discussed are the dove, the woodpecker the si we 
the peacock, the swan, and the eagle, and the Stns ian 
trations of his thesis are taken from the mytholog a 
epic poetry of Greece, Rome, Persia, Ireland, Esthonis. he 

land, &c. But folklore is a very extensive subject ry 
is very easy for analogy-hunting to lead incautious speculator 
to the strangest conclusions, One writer will maintain that 
all religion and all occultism have no better foundation than 
the lowest prehistoric barbarism; another, that all ancient 
literature is full of allusions to the prehistoric destruction 
of the earth by comets; another, that the whole Bible is 
full of allusions to Herodctus’s story of the robbery of the 
treasury of King Rhampsinitus, and so on. Consequently, when 
Mr. de Kay tells us that because the cuckoo lays its eggs 
in other birds’ nests it was supposed not to know its own 
relations, and that this explains stories of unnatural relation- 
ships, such as those of (dipus and Kullervo, and shows that 
these heroes were originally regarded as cuckoos, we must confess 
to feeling a little sceptical. Nor are we convinced that anybody 
who may have carried his father out of danger is necessarily a 


bird-traits occur, such as his bearing his father Anchises on his 
back, which resembles the carrying off by the phoenix of his parent 
bird.’ He also offers a new explanation of the much-debated 
custom of the couvade: “We may guess that it began with the 
observation that male birds assisted in the brooding of the eggs.” 
On his own lines, a far more plausible explanation would seem to 
be that many male birds only assume their distinctive plumage 
during the pairing season. But while we have read. Mr. de 
Kay’s book with amusement and perhaps instruction, we are not 
inclined to adopt all his views as to the pre-eminent importance 
of birds in the study of mythology and folklore. 








THE SCIENCE OF CIVILISATION. 

The Science of Civilisation. By Cecil Balfour Phipson. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The title is a little too 
ambitious for this work, although in some ways it is an interest- 
ing and suggestive volume, coming into direct collision, as it 
does, with some of the dogmas of the so-called classic political 
economy. Mr. Phipson considers himself to have made good his 
three main aims. Practically, he seeks to show the principles 
upon which alone a government can enable its increasing popu- 
lation to provide itself with an abundant supply of food. 
Theoretically, he seeks to show the falsity of (1) the Malthusian 
theory of population, which he does easily, though he is unable 
to substitute any true law of population; (2) the Roman theory 
of justice by whieh the State enforces the payment of private 
debts,—Mr. Phipson is of opinion that Roman juristic tradition 
and influence have been by no means the beneficent power it has 
been customary to assume; (3) the philosophic theory of 
human nature, which asserts that reason is man’s sufficient guide 
for conduct. Mr. Phipson is here inclined to assert with Mr. 
Balfour that tradition and moral feeling are truer actual guides 
than the analytic reason. We quite agree, but in the first place 
there is no ultimate quarrel between the emotions and the reason, 
and in the second place it is not accurate to say that pure 
reliance on reason is the “philosophic theory of man.” The 
“categorical imperative” of Kant, the moral feeling doctrine of 
Shaftesbury, the “ faith” theory of Jacobi, are examples of a quite 
different philosophy. In the third part of this book Mr. Paipson 
seeks to reconcile Christian ethics with scientific economi2s, and 
to show that no political economy will stand apart from belief in 
the divine righteousness and government of the world. This is, 
of course, the great problem of our age, and while we cannot say 
that our author has solved it, we can certainly bear testimony to 
some of his suggestive hints, and to the noble earnestness which 
characterises this portion of his work. 








SIR JOHN FOWLER. 

The Life of Sir John Fowler. By Thomas Mackay. With 
Illustrations. (John Murray, 16s.)—Sir John Fowler must be 
reckoned one of the grand old men of the Victorian era, for his 
work began before her Majesty’s accession to the throne, and he 
died the year after the Diamond Jubilee, being then more than 
eighty years old. He saw the great railwav boom and collanse of the 
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ation.” he took the lion’s share in the creation of the 
lye i Railway, and crowned a life’s work with the great 
Forth bridge in conjunction with Sir Benjamin Baker. 
dge is the real test of the scientific engineering of the 
rn man, and the great cantilever—borrowed from the Chinese, 
wt by—is almost incomprehensible to the ordinary man. Sir 
| Ae ~ in request in Egypt and in Italy, and his was the tact and 
ed pea that prevented Garibaldi committing the Italians to 
. e monstrous project of diverting the Tiber from Rome for the 
ya se of draining the Campagna. He was as great an organiser 
ST mnaniet as he was an engineer. So sound and thorough 
psi his knowledge and grasp of his subject that had he been born 
psi years later we are confident that his energy and largeness 
of conception would have created something to startle even these 
finede-siecle days. But the ceaseless energy and vitality of the 
man were at every one’s call. The only one project that failed, 
g favourite with him to the last, was the Channel Ferry, 
and we may see that yet. The Russians have such a ferry 
on Lake Baikal, and though the Channel is not a lake, 
we build steamers now big enough to carry a whole railway 
train. The Parliamentary Committee refused assent to the 
scheme, and no reasons were given, a well-known rule, but 
the objection to the ferry scheme was doubtless the same as to 
that of the tunnel. Mr. Mackay has been at the disadvantage of 
not having known Sir John Fowler personally. The second 
drawback, that of not being an engineer, is not a disadvantage 
at all, for had an engineer been entrusted with the life and 
achievements of the man, he would have prepared a series of 
volumes of such monumental dimensions that we should have 
lost all sense of proportion in the mass of facts. But never to 
have known the man is a serious drawback. Yet it has made Mr. 
Mackay all the more painstaking and careful. It has eliminated 
undue eulogy and prepared an absolutely just conception of the 
man as a great and sterling character. 


Met 
Firth of Fo 
A great bri 








THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. 

The Growth of the Empire. By A. W. Jose. Revised Edition. 
(Angus and Robertson, Sydney.)—The first two chapters, 
though Mr. Jose hopes that they are saturated with Seeley, are 
none the less full of points selected and accentuated with fresh 
emphasis and insight. The first reviews the Empire as it stands, 
compares it with the ancient dominion of Persian, Macedonian, and 
Roman, and glances at its cost. We count gains but not losses ; 
nevertheless it is fascinating to realise the sums of hard cash we 
have paid out in the last hundred and fifty years to secure 
the right to colonise where and when we chose. The second dis- 
cusses the beginnings of colonisation, and nothing is more curious 
than the fact that we still had so many freebooters while other 
nations were really trying to found settlements. We were the 
laggards, as Mr. Jose says, till the first settlers went out; 
and now such is the freedom of English Colonies that possibly 
some people may deny their right technically to be called an 
Empire. It is an interesting point to Mr. Jose. His chapters 
dealing with Australia and the Cape are worth anybody’s while to 
read. He certainly possesses the faculty of presenting a clear 
summary, and always appears to hold the scales fairly. This 
work is published in Australia, and is written in a tone and with 
a pride that must have received gratification from the signing 
of the Commonwealth Bill and the combined efforts to reassert 
the Empire which are being successfully accomplished in South 
Africa. We can heartily commend both the subject and style of 
this able and most admirably arranged history of the British 
Empire. 








DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings,D.D, With 
the Assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A. Vol. IIL., “ Kir—Pleiades.” 
(T.and T. Clark. 28s.)—The line taken by the editor of this 
work and the distinguished company of scholars who contribute 
to it is sufficiently well known. They use a free but not 
destructive criticism which will, we hope, be welcome to all but 
the “extreme right.” Of the more important general articles in 
the portion now published we may mention those on the 
“Language of the Old Testament” and the “ Language of the 
New Testament,” “Miracle” (by J. H. Bernard, working out 
especially the essential difference between répara and onucia), 
“ Money” (a particularly excellent essay), and ‘‘ Nuinber.” Among 
the books discussed we have “ Malachi” and “ Micah ” (which is 
pronounced to be a composite work), the “First and Second 
Epistles of Peter,” “ Philippians,” and “Philemon.” Mr. F. H. 
Chase comes to a conclusion adverse to the Petrine authorship of 
2 Peter. He assigns it provisionally to the middle of the second 
century. It was known to Origen and probably to Clement of 









Alexandria. On the other hand,.it implies a general recognition 
of, and acquaintance with, the Epistles of St. Paul which must 
have taken some considerable time to be developed. On the general 
question of authenticity the adverse indications afforded by the 
style and the vocabulary are dwelt upon. The references to the 
development of Gnostic thought aresuch as to preclude an Apostolic 
date. Twoof the Gospels, Mark and Matthew, fall within the 
range of subjects; Professor Salmond contributes the former ; 
the latter comes from the pen of Professor Bartlet. These two 
agree in the priority of St. Mark, and in the indebtedness of the 
writer to St. Peter. Professor Salmond holds that Matthew was 
only in a limited sense the author of the Gospel which bears his 
name. We must not forget to mention the very full article by 
Professor Findlay on “Paul the Apostle.” A student could 
hardly desire a better guide. There is a particularly valuable 
bibliography. Mr. Turner, writing on “ Philippi,” favours, we 
see, the emendatiou of xpérns wuepidos for mpdrn tis pepidos. 
Philippi was in the first division of Macedonia, though it cer- 
tainly was not the first city in the province of Macedonia (taking 
Mepis as “province’’), Professor Ramsay’s conjecture that St. 
Luke was a native of Philippi, and that his partiality for his 
birthplace thus expressed itself, seems to us highly probable. 








SCRAMBLES IN THE EASTERN GRAIANS. 

Scrambles in the Eastern Graians, 1878-1897. By George Yeld. 
With 20 Illustrations and a Map, ('T’. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.)— 
This book is intended to call attention to a comparatively little. 
visited portion of the Alps, lying to the west and south of Cogne, 
a small town‘not very far from the Val d’Aosta. Though the moun- 
tains do not reach the elevation of the greater peaks in Switzer- 
land and Savoy, many attain to the height of 11,000 ft., and their 
ascent does not seem to present any unusual difficulties to ex- 
perienced mountaineers. Besides the scenery, the flowers of the 
district would form a great attraction to a botanist, for Mr. Yeld 
found them of much interest, though he did not see them when 
they would be at their best, in June; autumn being the best 
season for mountain climbing. Of the insects—for bees and 
butterflies go with flowers in the Alps as elsewhere—he does not 
speak. The letterpress of the book, much of which has previously 
appeared in the Alpine Journal, will be specially interesting to 
those who have visited the neighbourhood, or who are proposing 
to do so; and the illustrations are excellent, and give a fair idea 
of the objects they are intended to represent,—chiefly mountains, 
but occasionally views, costumes, &c. i 








New Epitions.—St. Paul’s Epistles in Modern English. By 
Farrar Fenton. (Horace Marshall and Son. 1s.)—Mr. Fenton, 
when “a youth of twenty,” discovered that “the authors of the 
current versions had failed to grasp the idea or comprehend the 
doctrine of Eternal Laws, &c.,” and began to prepare himself for 
doing what the Translators of the seventeenth century and the 
Revisers of the nineteenth had failed todo. Apparently he has 
persuaded a number of people that he is qualified for this task ; 
or, at least, induced them to examine his performance. The 
book is in a “sixth edition,” and a companion volume, The 
New Testament in Modern English (2s. 6d. net), in a “second.” 
Mr. Fenton might have learned something from the Re- 
visers; ¢9., that mnAikvis ypduuaow means “in what large 
letters,” not “how large a letter.” But the time is past for 
criticising these books. Indeed we do not doubt that they 
may be useful to some readers. For ourselves, we still pre- 
fer the “authors of the current version,” in spite of their in- 
adequate grasp of the “ doctrine of Eternal Laws.” The Story of 
Burnt Njal, translated by Sir George Dasent from the Icelandic, 
has been republished by Mr. Grant Richards (6s.) Mr. E. V. 
Lucas writes a prefatory note, in which he briefly estimates the 
book (apart from its historical value, “some of the best fighting 
in literature is to be found between its covers ”) and gives a brief 
outline of the author’s life. He has also abridged the original 
preface and introduction.——Dr. Johnson’s Table-Talk (one of the 
“Bibelots ”), edited by J. Potter Briscoe (Gay and Bird, 2s. 6d. net), 
is not found when its contents are examined to answer very 
closely to its title, Many of the aphorisms, &c., were not spoken 
at the table, or, indeed, spoken any where, but are taken from 
“The Rambler,” the “ Lives of the Poets,” &c. But itis a pretty 
little volume, as, indeed, are its fellows, and well worth having. 
——The Waterloo Campaign. By William Siborne. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—Captain Siborne published this book in March, 
1844, when many of those who took a part in the campaign were 
still alive. Indeed, he specially thanks officers who had given 
him information as to the events of the time. The book has long 








been recognised as a standard work, and, considering the 
great ability of the author in realising and describing military 
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movements, his unwearied industry in collecting materials, and 
his advantageous position for obtaining information, it must be 
considered as an authority of the first class. We may refer, as 
the subject has been discussed recently in the Spectator, to 
Captain Siborne’s plain statement (p. 463) about Trip’s Dutch- 
Belgian Cavalry (“which retired in such haste that the two 
Right Squadrons of the 3rd Hussars and of the King’s German 
Legion experienced the greatest difficulty in holding their 
ground”), and about the Cumberland Hussars (Hanoverians) 
(“which went altogether to the rear, spreading alarm 
and confusion all the way to Brussels’”’).——History of 
the Church of England for Schools and Families. By the 
Rev. A. H. Hore. (J. Parker and Co. 5s.) The Journal 
of John Woolman. With an Introduction by J. G. Whittier. 
(Headley Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—Woolman, we may remind some 
of our readers, was a friend and a pioneer in the great cause of 
the abolition of slavery. The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Illustrated by W. H. Robinson. With Introduction by H. Noel 
Williams. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s.)—It would have been 
better if Mr. Williams had made his introduction purely literary. 
The questions about Poe’s character are not quite so easily 
disposed of as he would have us think. The Medea of Euripides. 
With Notes and Introduction by F. T. Allen, Ph.D. Revised 
Edition by Clifford H. Moore, Ph.D. (Ginn and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A.) ——Architecture and History and Westminster Abbey. By 
William Morris. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Printed 
in the “golden” type designed for the Kelmscott Press. 
—In the charming “ Little Library” series (Methuen and Co., 
1s. 6d. each vol.), we have received The Early Poems of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson ; Maud, and other Poems; and Cranford. Notes and an 
Introduction are contributed by J. Churton Collins, Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, and E. V. Lucas respectively. In each case the 
task has been performed with skill and sympathy; Mr. Lucas’s 
introduction in particular is admirably done, though we 
cannot share his view that ‘Margaret Oyilvy” “falls into a 
place by Cranford very naturally and comfortably,” or endorse his 
very faint praise of “ Mary Barton.”——In “ The Temple Classics” 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net), Cranford, This edition has no 
notes or introduction, but is embellished by a charming portrait 
of the author and a facsimile of her signature, showing the 
beautiful handwriting which her family inherit. 


¢. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 

















READY NEXT WEEK. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: a Sketch of his 
Life and Work. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. Illustrated, crown svo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ae 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

DANIEL O’CONNELL, and the Revival of National 
Life in Ireland. By ROBERT DUNLOP, M.A. Fully Illustrated, crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. (* Heroes of the Nations” Series. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, and the Rule of the 
Puritans in England. By CHARLES FIRTH, M.A. Illustrated, crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. (“Heroes of the Nations ” Series. 

Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON says (in the Cornhill) :—* This is an excellent book, 

a fascinating book, a decisive book. It tells the life-history of our mighty 

Puritan hero with all the fulness and accuracy which so many years of original 

research have made the privilege of the writer. It tells the story with a lucid 

vigour which must hold the interest of the reader, and it will pass with 
historians as the final estimate of the character and achievements of the Protector. 

It is a book to study, a book to enjoy, a book to live.” 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT STRIKES (NEW 
ZEALAND). By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. Crown &yo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE TRUST PROBLEM. By Jeremran W. 
JENKS, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 
Professor Jenks has made a thorough personal investigation of large corporations 
through contact with their officers and workmen, and from other sources. 


A BOOK FOR ALL READERS. Designed as 
as Aid to the Collection, Use,and Preservation of Books, and the Formation 
of Public and Private Libraries. By A. R. SPOFFORD. &vo, half-vellum, 
7s. 6d. net. 


RICHELIEU, and the Growth of the French Power. By 
JAMES BRECK PERKINS, LL.D. Crown &vo, cloth extra, Ulustrated, 5s. . 
[" Heroes of the Nations” Series. 
“Tt is a vigorous and interesting portraiture of a great man, with a vivid pic- 
ture of the times in which he lived.” —Literature. , 
“ Dr. Perkins’s account has abundant merits.” —Daily Chronicle. 


SHAKESPEARE. By PAREEGODWIN. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


New Catalogue and Announcement List on Application, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 











$$$ 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and 
have the pleasure to announce the firthoe 
publication by them, in conjunction with « The 
Times,” of 


ive Times HISTORY of th 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 18991900 . 


*.* This History, which has been in course of pr i 
+ ) eparat 
months, will be written by several of the Speckal Correia ~ 
“ The Times” in South Africa and by other well-known authorities ins 
will be Edited by Mr. L.8. AMERY, Fellow of All Souls, Onford. 


The Work will be profusely Illustrated with Photo. 
gravure Portraits by the Rembrandt Intaglio Process, and 
by a and Battle Plans. IT WILL BE IN FIVE ROYAL Svo 
(each volume equal in every respect to a work sold at 
guinea), and, FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY, orders wil] be a 
cepted for the complete set of the 5 volumes at £2 12s. 6d. net the Pid 
When the subscription list is closed the price will be raised to at least 
£3 3s. net the set. Subscription orders can only be taken on the 
terms of the printed order form, which, with a detailed prospectus 
can be had of Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., St. Dunstan's 
House, Fetter Lane, London. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST MAY BE CLOSE 
AT ANY MOMENT. = 


Two New Works by Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 
NOW READY. 

STORY OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, USN. 
Author of “ The Life of Nelson,” “The Influenceof Sea-Power on History,” &c, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map, 10s. 6d. net. P 
*,* This Work on the War in South Africa by the great American historian wil] 
unquestionably prove of the deepest interest to English readers, 
“Captain Mahan is a born historian.” —Datly News. 
CONTENTS. 











The Theatre of the War. ; 

The Opening Campaign in Natal to the Investment of Ladysmith 
(October 11---November 2). 

The Colonies and the Transports. 

The Western Frontier to Magersfontein and Stormberg. Operations 
of General Freneh about Colesberg. 

The Natal Campeien from the Investment of La“ysmith through 
the Battle of Colenso. _ 

The Natal Campaign. British prepare for a Flanking Attack on 
_ meere Right at the Tugela. The Boer Assault on Ladysmith, 

anuary 6. 

Natal Cam = ig The Unsuccessful British Attempts to turn the 
Boers’ Right Flank at Spion Kop and at Vaal Krantz. 

The Relief of Kimberley and of Ladysmith, and the Surrender of 
Cronje, Occupation of Bloemfontein. and Fall of Pretoria. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIA 
AND ITS EFFECT UPON INTERNATIONAL POLICIES, 
By Captain A. T. MAHAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
With Map, 259 pp., post 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. [Ready shorty. 





Demy 8vo, 400 pp., fully Illustrated, Demy 8v0, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
is. net. . “y 
THE INH ABIT ANTS OF LEPCHA LAND; or, Six 
dood J Weeks in the Sikhim Himalayas. 
THE PHILIPPINES. By FREDERIC By FLORENCE DONALDSON. With 
H. SAWYER, Memb. Inst. C.E., Photogravure Frontispiece, Map of 
Memb. Inst.,N.A. [Nearly ready. Route, & 108 Illustrations. [Read 








NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


Crown 8yvo, very fully Illustrated, cloth Illustrated, 12mo, 8s. tid. 





extra, 68, SHADOWINGS. by 

THE WILL OF AN EC- LAFCADIO HEARN, Author of 

CENTRIC. By JULES VERNE. “Exotics and Retrospectives,” “In 
[Ready. Ghostly Japan,” &c. [ Ready. 











NEW WORK OF FICTION BY FRANK SAVILE.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE BLESSING OF ESAU. A Romance of the 
Marchlands. By FRANK SAVILE, Author of “John Ship, Mariner,” “ Beyond 
the Great South Wall,” &c. [ Ready. 


The FIRST EDITION having been entirely sold out in a few days, a SECOND 
s ready of that unique W 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE 


WORLD. By Captain Josnaua SLocuM. Being a Personal Narrative of the 
Experiences of the Sloop ‘Spray’ on her Single-Handed Voyage of 46,000 
Miles. With 63 Illustrations,crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. net. 

In the Daily Telegraph, September 8th, Sir EDWIN ARNOLD writes :—“ Every- 
body who loves the ocean, or likes to hear about it; everybody whe sets high 
value upon gallant, fearless deeds ; everybody who rejoices to see the triumphs 
of manhood over solitude, danger, and death itself, should, and must, read this 
wonderful story of resolute adventure. I do not hesitate to call it the most 
extraordinary book, in its way, ever published.” 


Now ready.—A SUPERB WORK.—Large 4to, £3 13s. 6d. net. 


MASTERPIECES OF VAN DYCK. 


50 Full-page Photogravures from the Most Celebrated Paintings of Van Dyck. 
Selected (by permission of the Authorities) from the 300 Paintings exhibited 
at Antwerp, in celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Van Dyck. Each of the Photogravures is accompanied by two pages of descrip- 
tive text by Mr. MAX ROOSES, Conservateur du Musée Plantin-Moretus. The 
Work is bound in half-parchment, cloth sides, in a new and perfectly original 
Design by a Dutch Artist. 


*.* A Sixteen-Page List of Messrs. S. L. M. & Co.’s Announcements can be had 
post-free. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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gFORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEARLY READY. 


TURNER AND RUSKIN 


An Exposition of the Work of Turner, with Descriptive 
and Critical Passages from the Writings of 
John Ruskin. 


Bidited and Arranged, with a Biographical Note on J. M. W. TURNER, 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





ifMstrated with 90 Plates in Photogravure, reproduced from the Original Pictures 
in the possession of Mr. Ruskin and many other well-known 
Collectors of Turner. 


The Plates are of the finest technical excellence, the area covered by the subject 
on each plate being 9 in. by 6 in. 


The size of the book is imperial 4to, 15 in. by llin. The issue for GREAT 
BRITAIN is limited to :— 


A SPECIAL EDITION of 150 Copies, on Arnold Hand-made Paper, 
in 2 vols., containing 2 Sets of Plates, one on India Paper and 
another Set on ordinary paper, £15 15s. net. Also an EDITION of 
750 Copies in 2 vols., with 1 Set of the Plates, £7 7s, net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE (1870-1900). 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, extracted chiefly from 
Letters and Journals. 
These Three Concluding Volumes (IV.-VI.) are a sequel to those issued in 1896. 


The Illustrations consist of 12 Portraits in Photogravure and over 
250 Woodceuts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


THE ATHENIAN DRAMA, 


Tyanslations in Verse of THE GREEK DRAMATIC POETS, with 
Commentaries and Essays. 


Under the General Editorship of G. C. WARR, M.A. 


Each Volume Illustrated 





from Ancient Sculptures and Painting. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. net. 


Vol. I HSCHYLUS. The Orestean Trilogy. 
By Professor WARR. 


RISE OF GREEK TRAGEDY.” 


[Shortly. 


With an Introduction on “THE 


ROSES OF PAESTUM. Essays on Medival Italy. 


By EDWARD MCCURDY. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE STORY OF THE BIRDS. 


tion to the Study of Ornithology. By CHARLES DIXON. 
in Colour by CHARLES WIIYMPER. Crown syo, cloth, 5s. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE GRAMMA 


An Introduc- 
With Front 





ispiec 
“ 


With Text, 11 Coloured Pages, Cover, and 27 other Illustrations ys 
ROSAMOND PRAEGER. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. [Just ont. 


BARBARA’S SONG BOOK. Eight songs set to 
Music by CECILE HARTOG. With 17 Coloured Pictures and Cover by 
JOHN HASSALL, Words by ELLIS WALTON. Crown oblong, 5s. . 

[Just out. 


OLD ENGLISH SINGING GAMES. For 


Song and Dance. Coilected by ALICE B.GOMME. With 24 Coloured Illustra 
tions and Cover by EpitH Hakwoop, Crown oblong, 5s. 


[Just out. 





NEW FICTION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. per vol. 


A BOER OF TO-DAY. By (Grorce Cossrys. 
The story is that of a young Boer, educated in Britain, but devoted to his 
country, in whose service he fails. [Just out. 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. 


ODGSON, 
PHILIPPA : a Romance. By J. B. Parron. 
[Just out, 
JUDITH: a Tale of the We 


Valleys. By 
JOSEPH KEATING. 


e [November 10th, 
ANNALS OF A DOSS-HOUSE. 


HALLiIrax. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By GERALDINE 


[Just out, 


Ish Mining 


By SYDNEY 


[ November 7th. 





JOHN C. NIMMO’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF J. H. JESSE’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Uniform with the Edition of Lady Jackson’s “ French Memoirs” recently pub- 
lished in 14 vols. by Mr. Nimmo. 


30 vols. demy 8vo, Illustrated with 200 Etchings and Photogravure Plates 
printed on Japan paper, the text on a clear, soft, deckle-edge laid paper. Cloth 
—- £13 13s. net per set. Subscribers’ names only accepted for the com- 
plete set. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 


The first 14 vols. are now ready, and the remaining 16 vols. will be published 
early in the Spring of 1901. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, INCLUDING THE PRO- 
TECTORATE. 6 vols., with full Index and 41 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REVOLUTION IN 1688 TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE 
THE SECOND. 4 vols., with full Index and 27 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND 


THEIR ADHERENTS. 3 yols., with full Index and 18 Illustrations. 


LITERARY & HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 


OF LONDON. 1 vol. with 7 Illustrations. 


LITERARY & HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 1 vol. 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 5 vols. 
GEORGE SELWYN. + vols. 


LONDON AND ITS CELEBRITIES. 3 vols. 
CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 2 vols. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE SOCIAL LIFE AND DIVERSIONS 
OF BYGONE LONDON. 


In 2 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with 12 Illustrations from centemporary 
sources, Coloured by Hand, 30s. net. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF OLD LONDON. 


Being a Survey of the Sports and Pastimes, Tea-Gardens and Parks, Playhouses, 
and other Diversions of the People of London from the Seventeenth to the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 








CONTENTS. 
cmap. CHAP. 
1. THE DIVERSIONS OF HOCKLEY IN| 6. THE PLAY AND THE OPERA. 
rue HOLE, AND AT FIGG’s. 7. LONDON AL FRESCO~VAUCXHALL. 
2. LONDON AL FRESCO -- THE TEA-} &. THE FAaIRs. 
GARDENS, 9. THE PRIZE-RING. 
3. THE MASKED ASSEMBLY. 19. THE PARKs. 
4, THE PLAY TABLES. jl. THE CLUBS AND COFFEE-HOUSES. 
5. THE COCKPIT. }12, OF SUNDRY DIVERSIONS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
All Coloured by Hand. 
BULL BAITING. By H. Alken. SOUTHWARK FAIR. Br William 
BEAR BAITING. By H. Alken. Hogarth. 1733. 
THE LONG RooM Af BAGNIGGE WELLS, | CocK-FIGHTING. By H. Alken. 
1776. HUMPHRYS AND MENDOZa. 
1784, OR THE FASHIONS OF THE Day.! ROYAL MASQUERADE, SOMERSET 
A KICK-UP AT A HAZARD TABLE. By House. By William Hogarth. 
Thomas Rowlandson, DvucK-HUNTING. Bys. Alken. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 





28 


1 vol. super-royal 8vo, uniform with “Tbe Quorn Hunt and its Masters,” with 
lilustrations, chiefly drawn by Henry Alken, 12 of which are Coloured | 
Hand. Cloth, gilt top, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF STEEPLECHASING. 


By WILLIAM C. A. BLEW, M.A., 
Author of “The Quorn Hunt and its Masters,” 
Venatica” and Raucliffe’s * Noble sx 


Editor ot Vyner’s “ Notitia 


ience of Fox-Hunting.” 


1 vol. demy 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, with 35 Coloured Plates, £2 2s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


Showing the Distribution of the Resident and Migratory Species in the British 
Islands, with an Index to the Records of the Rarer Visitar 
By J. E. HARTING, F.L.S., F.ZS., 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, «ec. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
With 35 Coloured Plates carefully Reproduced from Original Drawings by the 


1 


late Professor Schlegel. 


with 7 


10s. 6d 


Photogravure 


net 


REMINISCENCES OF A FALCONER. 


By Major CHARLES HAWKINS FISHER, 


of the Castle, Stroud, Gloster 


vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Plates and 6 Portraits, 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 





London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW AND RECENT BooKs 


JUST PUBLISHED, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


WILLIAM CONYNGHAM PLUNKET, 


FOURTH BARON PLUNKET, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
A MEMOIR. 


By FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW, 
Author of “ Bishop Walsham How,” “Bishop John Selwyn,” &c. 


“Mr. How proves himself an admirable biographer. He does not thrust his own views 
upon his readers ; only rarely does he comment upon the facts which he relates, and when 
he does so it is with ability and good sense. No attempt is made to exaggerate the good 
qualities of Lord Plunket, or to represent him as other than he was. Sometimes defects 
and errors are gently pointed out. The whole volume is a faithful record of a great and 
good man.”— Belfast News Letter. 


TENNYSON: his Art and Relation to 


Modern Life. By StoprorD A. BRooKE, M.A., Author of 
“Early English Literature,” &c. Beautifully bound in limp 
lambskin, gilt tops, with Photogravure Portrait in each vol. 


‘(Uniform with the Pocket Edition of Dean Plumptre’s “ Dante.” ) 
“A beautiful reprint...... an exquisite new form...... luxuriously 
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Norice.—With this week's “SPECTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=—— 
HE first and most important decisions as to the recon. 
struction of the Cabinet were announced on Friday 
morning. After much hesitation, mainly caused, we imagine, 
by his personal delight in the work, Lord Salisbury resigns 
the Foreign Office, but, accepting the dignified sinecure of 
Lord Privy Seal, remains Prime Minister. This is the 
great change of all, and is one which will be cordially 
welcomed by all who understand public affairs. Lord Salis- 
bary has been an admirable and singularly successful 
Foreign Minister, but it is impossible that any one 
who holds that great office, with its hourly and heavy 
responsibilities, should be an effective chief of the Execu- 
tive, and in the times which are at hand the country 
will urgently need such a chief. The war has re- 
vealed that the great machine of administration has 
grown cumbrous and in some departments even weak, 
and the searching reforms which are required can only 
be carried through by Secretaries who have the energetic 
support of a Premier with his intellect and his time unem- 
barrassed by departmental duties. Lord Salisbury knows 
how to govern as well as how to administer, and it is govern- 
ing work which is now required of him, and which he has set 
himself, perhaps with some reluctance, but with a full sense 
of his duty, to perform. 








Unhappily Lord Salisbury has begun with a mistake. The 
country will learn with amazement that he has selected 
Lord Lansdowne, who has shown in the War Office that he 
does not possess the imagination for business which is the 
source of foresight, to succeed him in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The theory, of course, is that the Secretary will be 
guided by the Premier, and continuity of policy be thus 
assured. But this is a day of political earthquakes, and in 
remedying their effects continuity is not the only necessity. If 
Lord Salisbury interferes much, he might as well be loaded 
with the Department, and if he interferes little, the country 
may find itself, as it did in South Africa, suddenly in the 
midst of unforeseen disasters. Besides, even if the Premier 
detects in his brother-Marquis qualities which the public do 
not see, the prestige of victory tells in politics as well as in 
war. The public will not repose in Lord Lansdowne that con- 
fidence which in a veiled Republic is such a source of strength, 
while diplomatists abroad, from Count von Biilow to Li 
Hang Chang, will believe that the British Government has 
suddenly gone weaker. Mr. Balfour, to name only one 
alternative, would bave worked as cordially with his uncle, 





new Home Secretary, Sir M. W. Ridley taking a peerage, is 
believed by those who work with him to be as good an 
administrator as the late W. H. Smith proved to be, and has 
certainly displayed remarkable tact and skill in settling 
difficult labour questions. There are, of course, many 
rumours as to his successor, and as to the necessary per- 
mutations among Under-Secretaries and the like, but we 
prefer to wait for definite information, only regretting that 
Lord Salisbury has apparently not seen his way to reduce a 
preposterously swollen Cabinet. 


The news from China this week is not important. At 
least we ourselves attach little importance to the stories of 
proposals to pay the Allies £40,000,000, to allow them to 
have , guards in Pekin, to surrender the right to import 
arms, and all the rest of the details telegraphed to Europe. 
These things merely represent the talk going on in the 
Legations, which, as the Chinese are playing for time, 
is endless. What seems solid is that the Empress has 
despatched a great officer to the Yangtse Valley with orders 
to get all the revenue he can, to remit food as well as money 
to Sian—Pekin was fed by a tribute of rice like ancient 
Rome—and to raise Volunteers upon the “ Boxer” model. 
That exactly confirms Sir Robert Hart’s account. The 
stories of executions and suicides among the great officers 
of the Court are of course merely feelers, the men executed 
or “suicided” only changing their names. We see no 
evidence that we are even approaching a solid treaty, and 
much that the Court is determined not to yield while it can 
help it. Very large bodies of troops and Volunteers are 
gathering towards Sian for its defence, and reports are 
frequent that all who arrive are drilled and instructed by 
officers who learned of the “foreign”—that is, Japanese— 
mercenaries. The Empress has not, however, as yet obtained 
any cavalry from Mongolia, though that ought to be one of 
her reserve resources. 


All plans for superseding the Manchu dynasty are set aside 
with the remark that there is in China no alternative family 
known to the whole people. That there is no Royal Family is 
true, but there is a family older than that of any Tartar 
Prince, reverenced throughout China by all grades and 
classes of men, and better educated, if not more enlightened, 
than any of the great Mandarins. Suppose, if the Powers are 
driven, as we think they will be, to their wits’ end, they 
acknowledged the descendants of Confucius as the Royal 
house of China—Marquis Tseng was one of them—and picked 
out of it one as the immediate occupant of the throne. Would 
the Chinese not respect him, especially if we let him govern, 
and execute a few score highly placed scoundrels as a hint 
that he meant to be obeyed? That he would be pro-foreign we 
should not expect, but if he will govern decently, observe 
treaties, and substitute an army for this dangerous organisa- 
tion of Volunteers, why do we want him to be pro-foreign, 
that is, treacherous to China? What is wanted is an effective 
Government there with a strong personal interest in hanging 
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the guilty Manchu nobles, and it is becoming doabtful whether 
we shall get one without displacing the present dynasty. We 
entirely admit there might be civil war, but would civil war 
be worse than the existing anarchy tempered by lies ? 


The news from South Africa shows that while the number 
of Boers in the field is steadily diminishing by casualties, 
captures, and surrenders, the temper of those remaining under 
arms is more revengeful and murderous than ever. President 
Steyn and General Botha have refused to negotiate on the 
basis of surrender, De Wet’s movements are now animated 
solely by a desire to do damage to property, and on the other 
hand Lord Roberts has been driven to adopt more drastic 
measures for the punishment of treachery. After General 
Barton’s successfal action at Frederickstad on the 25th, three 
Boers were court-martialled and shot for firing on our men 
after holding up their hands in token of surrender, while 
General Hunter has burned down Bothaville and a number 
of farms, from which we had been treacherously assaiied, 
between that town and Kroonstad. General Rundle has been 
engaged in clearing the country between Vrede and Harri- 
smith, and has regarrisoned Bethlehem, while General Paget 
has made a great haul of twenty-five thousand cattle near 
Pienaar’s River on the Pietersburg Railway. Asa set-off 
fifty cavalry were ambushed between Springfontein and 
Philippolis, and an outpost of ninety men captured at Geneva 
Siding. The troops were subsequently released, but a mail 
train was “held up” and looted. The Canadian regiment 
has been given a great welcome on its return, and Lord 
Kitchener, bidding farewell in Lord Roberts’s name to a 
number of Australian troops at Pretoria, declared that their 
magnificent spirit and fighting qualities had excited the 
admiration of all with whom they had been associated. 
Praise from Lord Kitchener, as even Mr. Hales will admit, is 


praise indeed. 


The French Premier, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, made a 
speech at Toulouse on Sunday which should when the 
Chambers meet produce prodigious excitement. He de- 
clared open war upon the religious Associations of France. 
He affirmed that they had replaced the monasteries over a 
larger area, that they possessed £40,000,000 in land and perhaps 
as much in personalty, and that they had such an influence 
on education that the man trained in their schools was a 
different being from the one trained in the schools of the 
State, often indeed incapable of understanding him. The 
Church through these Associations has become an “occult 
and rival” power to the State. The Government intend, 
therefore, to limit this acquisition of property, if not to 
reduce that already acquired, and further, to make employ- 
ment under the State conditional on training in State 
schools. To be trained in those schools will in future be 
held “ proof of elementary loyalty” to the Republic. “Those 
who have no ambition to become State officials may prepare 
themselves, when and as they like, for the numberless liberal, 
commercial, or industrial professions open to them. But the 
service of the State is not a profession, it is a function, and 
if the education of these officials offends the conscience, how 
is it that this conscience does not experience at least equal 
scruples in serving the State?” That is the deadliest blow 
levelled at Catholicism since the days of the Terror. It is, 
as we. have contended elsewhere, a most unwise one, and it 
will rouse a fury of antagonism between the two parties to 
which even France has hitherto been a stranger. 


The remainder of the speech consisted of certain proposals, 
the principal of which is a duty on successions, probably as a 
substitute for the hated Income-tax, and of strong and 
obviously sincere declarations that the Government intend 
to defend the Republic, to place the civil power above the 
Army, and to compel the latter “to take no cognisance of 
divisions, which only weaken it,” that is, in fact, to ignore 
politics. To this end it is intended to introduce more cen- 
tralisation into the Army, so that individual generals should 
have less power. The Government, in fact, adopts “a policy 
of Republican action,” which, M. Waldeck-Rousseau twice 
hints, has been approved in advance by the thirty thousand 
Mayors of France, who, we may remark, were recently 
banqueted without any of the blunders shown in entertain- 
ing the O.1.V. That banquet has evidently greatly en- 
couraged the Ministry. There can be no doubt, we think, 





‘ 5 nm 
either of the courage of the present French Cabinet bi 
rises indeed to the point of audacity, or of its devotin 7 
Republican institutions. What is now in question nae 
judgment in committing the Republic to a war 4 pi - 
against the Church. It is not always safe, or right Pr 
attack institutions because their temporary action ig wi 
annoying. 


The morganatic marriage of the Austrian Heir-Presum 
tive, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, to the Oseuite 
Chotek, has raised a serious question as to the SUCCession - 
the Hungarian throne. The party of M. Kossuth, whieh 
favours independence, declares that the House Law of the 
Hapsburgs is of no validity in Hungary, that the morganatic 
idea has never been accepted there, and that therefore the 
Countess Chotek must be Queen of Hungary and her 
children must succeed. The “renunciation” signed by the 
Archduke operates only in Austria. The Government of 
Buda-Pesth contest this idea warmly, and will probably 
earry their Bill legalising the renunciation, but it is not go 
easy, as we once saw in England, to settle the idea of 
legitimacy by Bill, and the Countess Chotek’s children may 
one day have a formidable party behind them. 


The important meeting of German peasant farmers at 
Greifswald ought not to pass unobserved. We have heard go 
much of the grievances, real or alleged, of the Agrarians, that 
we are apt to suppose that the German “rurals” are united 
in support of general reaction and of extreme Protection, 
Bat the attitude of the Prussian squires is not that of the 
peasants, as this conference revealed. Protectionism ag 
demanded by the Agrarians was denounced on account of its 
bad effect on the town markets, where high prices render it 
impossible for the artisans to raise their standard of living, 
and consequently to make any effective demand on the small 
producer. Therefore, not only are the industrial classes of 
Germany being impoverished by a high tariff, but the smaller 
agricultural producers are also being injured, the sole bene. 
ficiaries being the landlords. Germany is reproducing English 
experience. English history has demonstrated that a crowded 
industrial community can only make progress by Free-trade, 
The German Kaiser apparently wants to push German trade 
while “protecting” the Prussian squires. ‘That is an im- 
possible task, as he will discover. 


The Times correspondent in New York reports that the 
Bryanites begin to despair, and are threatening to resort to 
violence when the balloting begins. Governor Roosevelt 
was pelted with eggs at Elmira on Monday, and even Mr. 
Chauncey Depew, most popular of orators, has been mobbed. 
Mr. Croker, the “boss” of Tammany, openly recommends 
Democrats to throw the returning officers into the street, 
affirming that they intend to falsify the returns. Of course, 
the warning thus publicly given will call the Republicans to 
arms, but we fancy it is, except in New York City, a mere 
counsel of despair. No party in America, and especially no 
minority, can carry an election by violence. The masses of 
voters are too great, and the area covered is too wide. It 
would he easier to terrorise or bribe the Electoral College, 
but we doubt if that has ever been attempted, though Mr. 
Tilden, we believe, in the exasperation of his defeat, was of 
a different opinion. A serious attempt to prevent the 
ballot from acting would, of course, mean civil war, and a 
perception of that fact restrains even the worst of American 
party leaders, 


The reception of the C.1.V., postponed from Saturday till 
Monday owing to the delay in the arrival of the ‘ Aurania,’ 
left nothing to be desired in regard to the numbers and 
enthusiasm of the crowd, or the appearance of the troops 
themselves. Detraining at Paddington at midday, the men, 
some thirteen hundred strong, headed by their field battery 
and mounted infantry, and escorted by a number of 
Volunteer bands. marched to St. Paul’s, where a thanks- 
giving service was held, and thence to the Honourable 
Artillery Company’s quarters at Finsbury, where they 
were entertained at a banquet. The aspect of the men, 
bronzed, lean, alert, yet serious-looking—modern warfare 
has a strangely sobering effect—was in striking contrast to 
their appearance when they left London less than a year 
ago. The procession, though in the main impressive and in- 
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4 wags marred as a pageant by the failure of the 
ane. s to control the crowd. The line of route being 
eagle ter than that traversed at the Jubilee, and stand 
much § a and far between, the crowd was probably the 
ne See ine to the failure to guard the side avenues— 
wae unmanageable ever collected in the streets of 
—— Again and again the line was broken through by 
or ts Ludgate Circus was the scene of a dangerous 
eal ee i all upwards of eleven hundred cases were 


was including many serious injuries and a few deaths. 
je scenes in the streets at night, again, were marked by an 


aut of violent horseplay difficult to reconcile with our 
a ioeal character for self-repression. On the whole, 
a rm ehowed to greater advantage in the dark days of 
— December than in the rejoicings of Monday. 


As we have been criticised for over-eulogising the achieve- 
ments of the C.I.V. in last week’s issue, we may point out 
that Lord Roberts, who knows best, gave them a testimonial 
in bis parting address that fully justified our reference, and 

that the O.1.V. themselves are not in the least likely to 
forget his appeal to them to let the country know what a 
splendid fellow “Tommy” is. We are glad to note that in 
his excellent speech at the banquet Colonel Mackinnon took 
oocasion to commend the public spirit of the employers of 
labour in London who, in many cases at great personal 
aerifice, had retained their men’s names on the books. 
That is in the spirit of Pericles’s famous speech, who 
said, speaking for the Athenians of his time: “ Wealth 
we employ not for talk and ostentation, but when there is a 
real use for it,” and foreshadowed the temper of our citizen 
aoldiers in the memorable words : “If then we prefer to meet 
danger with a light heart but without laborious training and 
with a courage which is gained by habit and not enforced by 
law, are we not greatly the gainers?” The Queen’s tribute 
to the returning troops was worthy of the occasion and of 
herself, ‘Tell them,” she said in her message to Lord 
Wolseley, “with what pride and satisfaction I have received 
unvarying reports of their gallant and soldierlike conduct 
during the dangers and hardships of a trying campaign. 
While joining in the happiness of the many relatives and 
friends who celebrate the home-coming of their dear ones, I 
deeply sympathise with those who look in vain for them that, 
alas! no longer stand in the ranks with their comrades.” 
Shefarther paid them the compliment of opening the Marble 
Arch, and with characteristic consideration withheld the 
news of the death of her grandson, Prince Christian Victor, 
a gallant, popular, and distinguished officer, until the pro- 
cession had taken place. 


Messrs. A. J. Evans and D. G. Hogarth in the modest 
appeal for funds to prosecute their explorations in Crete 
addressed to Wednesday’s Times give a remarkable summary 
of the splendid discoveries already made at Knossos and the 
cave of Psychro on Mount Dicta. These amount to the dis- 
covery of a palace “ beside which those of Tiryns and Mycenx 
sink into insignificance,’ containing gigantic jars “ that 
might have hidden the forty thieves,” an alabaster throne, 
fresco paintings, a marble fountain, &c., together with a 
quantity of clay tablets—probably palace archives—in the 
hieroglyphic Cretan script, dating back some seven centuries 
earlier than the first known monuments of the historic Greek 
writing. This great palace with its “maze of corridors and 
tortuous passages” is, in the opinion of the writers, none 
other than the Labyrinth of later tradition, and the throne 
may well be that on which Minos once delivered the law. 
There remain the very successful explorations in the cave of 
Zeus on Mount Dicta, where quantities of votive offerings 
have been found. Five-sixths of the cost of the work at 
Knossos—where the House of Minos is still bat half un- 
covered—have so far fallen on the explorers’ shoulders. It 
would indeed be a national disgrace if for lack of public 
support—£3,000 are needed to execute the contemplated 
programme—British archxological enterprise failed to main- 
tain the splendid lead won by the exertions of Messrs. Evans 
and Hogarth. 


We regret to record the death of Professor Friedrich Max 
Miller. Born in 1823 in Anhalt-Dessau, then a centre of 


much cultivation, and the son of a considerable poet, the 








young German learned everything, and finally, after acquiring 
many languages, devoted himself to Oriental study. He 
became a great Sanskrit scholar, and obtained from the East 
India Company an appointment as translator of the Vedas 
and other early Sanskrit literature, which maintained him 
for twenty years. From 1849 he held various professorships 
at Oxford, all of which he used to diffuse knowledge on the 
favourite study of his life,—comparative philology. There 
can be no doubt that being a born litterateur with many 
languages at command he exaggerated the aid which com- 
parative philology can give to history; but though he was 
fanciful and scattered his great powers over too many sub- 
jects, he was a really learned man, and his series of “Sacred 
Books of the East” is a monument of his prodigious and 
fruitful industry. The depth of his scholarship has been 
doubted, but he knew much, and never buried any of his 
knowledge. We should ourselves say, after reading many 
of his speculations, that his mind, though wonderfully 
nimble and capable of appreciating many ideas at once, 
lacked penetration; but perhaps only a profound student 
of the Asiatic philosophies could be sure of the justice or 
falsity of thatopinion. The objection sometimes raised to him 
because he was a German is absurd. Nobody can “ beat 
the bounds” of the parish of Learning. 


The Times of last Saturday publishes in large type a letter 
from a military correspondent on military officers’ expenses. 
This writer says that the cost of living in a regiment has 
been greatly increased by the reduction in the number of 
officers, that the minimum cost of food is now 4s. a day (£73 
per annum), and that consequently the minimum allowance 
from his family to a subaltern must be £120 a year. This, 
he says, will do in a well-managed regiment, but many 
regiments are not well managed, while in a few the Colonels 
encourage extravagance in order to confine service to the 
rich. In the cavalry matters are much worse, it being im- 
possible for an officer to get along without a private allow- 
ance of £600 a year, so that there is some difficulty in filling 
up vacant commissions. The writer would forbid extrava- 
gance severely, give rations and mess allowance as in the 
Navy, but not, as we understand him, increase junior officers’ 
pay. We are rather doubtful about that, thinking that if 
an officer could live on his pay, or his pay and £1 a week, new 
and valuable classes would be induced to seek commissions, 
while promotions from the ranks would become more possible. 
It is, however, a change of tone that is first of all required. 
It should be observed that the present system in no way 
protects the “aristocratic character of the Army,” the rich 
tailor’s son meeting his expenses much more easily than the 
son of the cadet of a great house. 


The polling for the London Borough Councils took place 
on Thursday, and at the hour of going to press the results 
issued show a return of 301 members who may roughly be 
called Moderates and Conservatives, 270 Progressives, and 89 
Independents. The Moderates include Alliance candidates, 
who only appear in Battersea, where they are supported by 
Conservatives and Unionists; Moderates proper; Conserva- 
tives; and Unionists: while the Progressive returns are 
made up of Progressives, Independent Progressives, and 
Liberals. The whole election showed on both sides the most 
puzzling cross-division of parties. It is worth noting that in 
Stoke Newington, by a general agreement, the contests were 
not fought on political lines. 


The poll for Orkney and Shetland, declared on Tuesday, 
resulted in an unexpected win for the Unionist candidate, Mr. 
J. G. Wason, who was returned by 2,057 votes as against 
2.017 recorded for Sir Leonard Lyell. The new House of 
Commons is now made up as follows :— 


Conservatives... _ aia aaa 3342 462 
Liberal Unionists ae rite sea 5 aa 
Liberals and Labour Members =f oe 186) 268 
Nationalists ee dia tte S25 ~ 
Total... oi sa = ae .. 670 — 
Unionist majority Ae “pe ned dea aco 1am 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@——_ 
SIR ROBERT HART ON CHINA. 


E can see no reason for the suspicion, or even 
contempt, with which Sir Robert Hari’s paper 
in the Fortnightly Review for November on the explosion 
in China appears to be regarded. It is the first consistent 
and intelligible account of that extraordinary movement 
which has reached Europe from the spot. Sir Robert 
is admitted to be one of the ablest administrators in the 
world, and he has been forced by his position as Chief 
Commissioner of Chinese Customs into an unequalled 
knowledge of all classes of Chinamen, from the great 
Mandarins who advise, and perhaps sometimes control, 
the throne, and the great merchants who stand between 
the European importers and the people, to the smugglers 
who try to evade the internal transit duties. If only 
from his unrivalled experience, his opinion when frankly 
expressed—and in this paper he is unexpectedly frank— 
would be of the highest value; and there is another 
reason for paying to it careful attention. Sir Robert 
regards himself as a great Chinese official, perhaps has 
become, as the 7imes intimates, a Chinaman in feeling ; 
and the opinion of a sane Chinaman who understands 
European ways of thinking, yet stands close to the actual 
centre of Chinese affairs, is precisely what Europe wishes, 
and needs, to know. There is, at all events, no mistaking 
what that opinion is. Sir Robert Hart affirms that the 
people of China, stung by their recent humiliations, alarmed 
by the never-ceasing efforts to revolutionise their special 
civilisation, and convinced that partition will ultimately be 
attempted, have risen upon Europe in self-defence. 
explosion is one of “ patriotic” feeling. The Court, which 
shared the popular impulses in their keenest form, resolved 
to give them military expression, but influenced by advice 
from their Ambassadors abroad, rejected the plan constantly 
pressed on them by Europeans—e.g., Lord C. Beresford— 
of forming a strong and disciplined army, and resolved to 
rely upon armed Volunteers, with the distinct object of 
resisting further foreign dictation, if not of driving 
foreigners out of the country. Some sort of hiot was 
given throughout the provinces, and the response was 
instantaneous. Everywhere armed associations, the 
“ Boxers,” arose, a superstitious idea spread fast that the 
Volunteers could not be defeated, and with the assent of 
the dynasty, though probably not of every individual 
Manchu noble, the massacres began. All Europeans were 
threatened—even, as appears from his actions, Sir Robert 
Hart himself—many were murdered, all Chinese who had 
become Christian were extirpated as renegade adherents 
of the foreigner, and even the residences of the European, 
American, and Japanese Ambassadors were bombarded. 
There was some hesitation about this crowning act of 
defiance, due, Sir Robert thinks, to an impression in some 
powerful quarter that this outrage would be resented as 
other outrages would not—an idea, it will be remembered, 
repeatedly expressed by Li Hung Chang—but still the 
bombardment went on, and the Ambassadors owed their 
lives to the courage of the defence and the slow but suc- 
cessful aid of Europe. 


The movement, therefore, was not the result of any 
accident, or any plot, or any burst of rage from the fierce 
Empress, but of a sentiment on the part of all Chinamen 
which in other countries would be described as patriotic, 
and in Sir Robert Hart’s judgment it will go on. The 
patriotic impulse, he affirms, has fired the popular heart, 
and the flame will burn steadily, all Chinese—and they 
are four hundred millions—having one dominant feeling, 
“China for the Chinese; out with the foreigner.” ‘The 
Boxer movement,” says Sir Robert, “is doubtless 
the product of official inspiration, but it has taken 
hold of the popular imagination and will spread 
like wildfire all over the length and breadth of 
the country: it is, in short, a purely patriotic volun- 
teer movement, and its object is to strengthen China 
—and for a Chinese programme. Its first experience has 
not been altogether a success as regards the attainment 
through strength of proposed ends—the rooting up of 
foreign cults and the ejection of foreigners, but it is not a 
failure in respect of the feeler it put out—will volunteer- 
ing work?—or as an experiment that would test ways 


and means mg —~ future choice: 
to a man the people will respond ; 
has further inesauhianad that the wwetde eck Ss 
which the prudent official mind confined the initinted : 
not suffice, but must be supplemented or replace’ 
Mauser rifles and Krupp guns: the Boxer patriot of “sl 
future will possess the best weapons mone __ 
buy, and then the ‘Yellow Peril’ will be be 
ignoring... ... Twenty millions or more of an 
armed, drilled, disciplined, and animated by ateiotie 
—if mistaken—motives, will make residence Ra Chins 
impossible for foreigners, will take back from forej ss 
everything foreigners have taken from China — 
pay off old grudges with interest, and will carr “4 
Chinese flag and Chinese arms into many a place that 
even fancy will not suggest to-day, thus preparin fo 
the future upheavals and disasters never even deena i 
In fifty years time there will be millions of Boxers in 
serried ranks and war’s panoply at the call of the Chiness 
Government : there is not the slighest doubt of that |” 
That is a pleasing prospect for Europe to consider 
painted by the man who knows China best, and whose 
interest, had he been insincere, would have induced him 
to write a very different description, one representing the 
movement as a passing rebellion for which the Manchi 
dynasty was irresponsible, the description, in fact, given 
by Li Hung Chang. It is not the more pleasing beneens 
it accords with all known facts, with the ever-spreading 
area of the movement, with the transfer of the capital to 
a secure spot, with the instant sway of remittances and 
Volunteers towards that spot, and with the latest telegram 
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which summons China to call out fresh bodies of 
Volunteers. 


But has Sir Robert Hart, with his vast experience, no 
None, or at least none which he 
ventures openly to defend. He does, indeed, say that if 
China becomes Christian the calamities he foresees will be 
averted, but that is only saying that if God in his mercy 
works a miracle—for it took three hundred years to con- 
vert the far more accessible Roman Empire—everything 
will go right. We all believe that, but then very few of 
us expect the miracle. He also says that it will be wise 
of the Powers to support the Manchu dynasty, because 
there is no other available, and therefcre to “save the 
face” of that dynasty by “condoning the lawlessness of the 
present outbreak” ; but that is clearly only his functional 
opinion as a paid servant of the dynasty. It is a little 
too absurd to describe with such force the danger 
of a method of Chinese organisation, devised and 
sanctioned by the present Government, and then 
to speak of protecting that Government as the 
best preventive of the danger. Europe may be com- 
pelled by irresistible circumstances to tolerate the 
dynasty; but if itis, the great danger on which Sir Robert 
Hart’s eyes are fixed will clearly go on increasing and 
increasing until the next explosion. That cannot be the 
real conviction of Sir Robert’s mind, which we greatly 
fear is to be sought in a suggestion which he, with a 
literary adroitness and skill perceptible in several portions 
of his paper, putsin the following form :—“If the Powers 
could agree among themselves and partition China at 
once, and thereafter with a common understanding, give 
fullest effect to the old Chinese idea and discourage 
militarism—make it a law that none of their new subjects 
could drill, enlist, or carry arms—prohibit their own and 
other nationals from there engaging in any kind of trade 
in arms—and employ only their own race for military and 
police work there, it is possible that the peace-loving, law- 
abiding, industrious Chinaman might be kept in leading- 
strings until the lapse of centuries had given other 
civilising influences time to work through successive 
generations and so change the composition and tendency 
of the national thought and feeling of the future as to 
carry it into that sphere of international life where friendly 
relations, common interests, and international comity take 
the place of dictation, jealousy, and race-hatred, and thus 
blot out the ‘Yellow Peril’ from the future of humanity. 

If that is the best suggestion, we can only say bad is the 
best. We greatly doubt if Europe is strong enough to 
bear China on her shoulders, and certainly, if she is, China 
would be the heaviest “ burden” the white man has ever 
yet lifted. All the statesmen of Europe dread it, as they 
show by their self-denying ordinances, and dread aleo the 
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mous increase of causes of quarrel, jealousy, and 
mic rivalry which such an enterprise would infallibly 
We must, we fear, wait in bewilderment till 


enor 
econo: 


e. - 
ashi provides an outlet. At present it has only 
cain at the device of asking for seven heads, without 


suggesting in any way why the request should be com- 
plied with. We must wait. 





M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU AT TOULOUSE. 


E have read M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s speech at 
Toulouse announcing and explaining his pro- 
gramme for the immediate future with the deepest 
regret. We honour his Ministry for the courage with 
which it has defied the military reaction, for the sincerity, 
so unusual among Governments, with which it has 
defended the ideas that it really holds, and for the 
ractical power of governing which it has shown in the 
appointment of General de Galliffet, in the absorption of 
the saner Socialists, in its settlement of strike questions, in 
its foreign policy, so moderate yet firm, and, above all, in 
its management of the Chambers. To keep a majority 
without sacrificing principles is now the most difficult of 
tasks for a French statesman, and this task M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau and his colleagues have hitherto successfully 
performed. Even in this speech there is evidence of these 
great qualities. Throughout it is the speech of a man 
who bas convictions and intends to act on them, who sees 
hostile forces which he defies, and who has plans to meet 
the difficulties of the hour which he intends to carry out. 
His expression, for instance, that there are moments 
when “you must be a Republican before being a party 
man” is meant, and is accepted as meaning, that this 
Government is Republican to the core, and will defend 
the Republic as Kings defend Monarchy, without fear 
and without compromise. His declaration that when he 
took the reins the Army was being “exploited” for other 
ends than its own dignity, and that the Government 
would prohibit the soldiers from taking cognisance of 
divisions, which could only weaken them, is a defiance to 
the coup d'état party, and an assertion that the Army 
while he and his colleagues govern must obey the civil 
power, and confine itself entirely to its “national mission.” 
And though it is possible that the practical difficulties of 
the old-age pension question may prove insuperable, still 
his promise to bring forward a proposal is a wise appeal 
to the labouring class, while his suggestion of a tax on 
successions may prove an acceptable substitute for the 
Income-tax, which by many classes in France is regarded 
with a sort of religious horror. They say that the moment 
the tax is imposed publicity is inevitable, and that 
publicity would expose every well-to-do man, from the 
willionaire down to the peasant with an unusually full 
stocking, to an amount of envy, solicitation, and reviling 
which would ultimately prove unendurable. Every 
little fundholder will be regarded by those who are near 
him, yet below him, as the Rothschilds are regarded by 
Jacobin Anti-Semites. A heavy succession-duty on Sir 
William Harcourt’s plan would not be exposed to this 
drawback, and has, moreover, the advantage, very great in 
France, and not imperceptible even in England, that few 
of those who vote for it in the Chambers will be called 
upon to pay it. 

It is, therefore, with pain as well as dismay that we see 
this, the best Ministry which France has enjoyed for 
years, throwing away its many advantages in order to 
plunge into another campaign against the Church which 
it cannot win, and in which it will be deserted by all men 
who are either penetrated with the modern spirit of 
toleration or are genuinely impartial. We are not 
referring to the threat to prohibit the religious Associa- 
tions from receiving further gifts of property. That, 
though it will excite bitter wrath among all devotees of 
Rome, is after all in essence only a question of policy. 
An owner who perpetually receives, who never dies, and 
who never wastes may in a few generations grow too 
strong for the State, and then the State may justifiably 
step in to prohibit further accretions. We do it our- 
selves pretty effectually, though in our mildly irre- 
sistible way, and there is, we believe, no Catholic 
country in which a law of mortmain has not been 
found indispensable to progress. Whether £40,000,000 
in land, and perhaps as much in personalty, is too 





much for the religious Associations of France to hold 
collectively is a question for French economists, and 
not for outside politicians. Considering the immense 
claims on those Associations, it does not seem to mere 
observers such a gigantic sum ; but we may let that pass. 
The central point of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s speech is not 
the law of mortmain, but that he proposes through it and 
other measures to give a monopoly of all State functions, 
including doubtless military and naval commissions—for 
otherwise the proposal is inept—to those who have been 
educated in strictly secular schools. They are func- 
tionaries, he says, and the State has a right to dictate 
how its functionaries shall be trained. In other words, 
no young man in France is in future to enter the service 
of the State unless he has been trained in schools which 
French Catholics consider seminaries of agnosticism, or 
if he has been trained in schools which they regard as 
calculated to inculcate piety, or at least necessary faith. 
A moremonstrous denial of the principle of religious liberty 
it would be difficult to conceive. It would be oppressive 
in any country, but in France, where the ideal of the 
educated classes is to fit their sons for Government 
appointments, it amounts to the most direct persecution. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau might as well propose at once that 
no man who believes Christianity shall be permitted to 
acquire more than three hundred a year. It is the Irish 
Penal Code over again, in spirit at all events, with this 
aggravation, that it is not a product of the religious 
bigotry of a caste, but is proposed by the elected Govern- 
ment of a country which in theory holds that the Roman 
Catholic Church is divine, and that outside her pale 
there is no salvation. That Rome will fight the proposal, 
fight as for life, is certain, and Rome has immense power 
even in France; but that is only a part of the resistance 
which M. Waldeck-Rousseau will encounter. He is defy- 
ing all the women of France, who dread nothing so much 
for their sons as disbelief, all who hold the Catholic faith 
to be true though they do not obey its precepts—an 
immense crowd—and all who while disbelieving them- 
selves, or fancying they disbelieve, think that the 
education given in religious schools will solidify their 
sons’ characters. He will find, as Bismarck found in the 
Rhine provinces, that he has made fanatics of the in- 
different, that the tide he wishes to keep out is rushing 
in by a hundred unseen channels, and that the cleavage he 
wishes to remove between one servant of the State 
and another has been deepened fivefold. And he will 
find also, if he lives long enough, that even so far as he 
has succeeded he has done nothing for Republicanism. 
At heart he probably believes that anti-clericals must 
necessarily be Republican; but there are signs in modern 
thought that those who believe nothing, or very little, 
tend to favour absolutism, and value liberty only when it 
means the liberty of believing in the dogmas of science. 
They bow to authority in all matters except religion, and 
they prefer that the masses, whom they do not greatly 
admire, should bow too. It was the generation which in 
the cataclysm of the Revolution had given up its faith 
that followed and obeyed Napoleon. 

What amount of support M. Waldeck-Rousseau will 
find for his ideas in the Chamber we do not know. It 
may be considerable, for long watchfulness has convinced 
us that French Deputies, drawn as they are from the less 
prosperous of the professional classes, are more anti- 
religious than their constituents; but this we do know, 
that he has given the Opposition a magnificent rallying 
cry,and will rouse forces of whose strength he has but an 
imperfect idea. That the Roman Catholic Church has in 
the last three years given the French Republic almost un- 
endurable provocation we fully admit, but this does not 
alter the fact that you cannot kill a ghost with a shell. 





THE RETURN OF THE CITY VOLUNTEERS. 


i is unlikely that any one who witnessed the sight 
in London on Monday will ever forget it. The 
return of the City Volunteers was made the occasion of a 
demonstration of enthusiasm which was both praiseworthy 
in itself and an indication of hope for the future of our 
Army. London literally turned itself out into the streets, 
and as the streets on the line of march are not all 
suited to accommodate an excited crowd, it is small 





wonder that the police arrangements broke down in 
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several places and that deplorable accidents occurred. 
We in England have never been famous for our 
organisation of great functions. The ease and per- 
fection which attended President Loubet’s reception 
of the Mayors of France a fortnight ago in Paris 
has rarely been present in our public ceremonies. 
But it seems to us to be wrong to lay the whole 
blame in this matter on the police arrangements. In 
narrow streets like the Strand or Fleet Street, if the 
public is to be allowed to line the way in any numbers, it 
is impossible to have a large force of guards. The fault 
seems rather to lie in the nature of the line of march, 
avd the readiness with which we allow the public to 
assemble as spectators. The only way to insure against 
accidents would have been to erect barricades and strictly 
limit the numbers allowed to assemble in the narrower 
streets, for it was impossible to hope that a thin line of 
Volunteers and police would keep the way clear against the 
immense pressure from behind, and had the line been 
trebled the chances of the spectators seeing anything would 
have been small. 

The enthusiasm of the reception was due partly to the 
fact that the City Imperial Volunteers were the first regi- 
ment to return from a war which to a singular degree has 
held popular attention, partly because London is proud of 
her own soldiers and their notable record, and partly, we 
hope, toa general desire to recognise the deeds of the 
Volunteers as a whole. The speech which Lord Roberts 
made to the corps on leaving Pretoria was a heartening 
tribute to the valour and discipline of a body of men not 
trained for war, and drawn from many ranks and pro- 
fessions. “I have always been a believer in the Volun- 
teer movement,” he said, ‘“‘and the admirable work per- 
formed by the C.I.V., the Volunteers attached to the 
Regular battalions serving in South Africa, and the 
Imperial Yeomanry has, I rejoice to say, proved that I 
was right, and that England, relying as she does upon 
the patriotic Volunteer system for her defence, is 
resting on no broken reed.” The day is indeed 
past when the Volunteers were looked upon as a kind 
of toy soldier, and believers in the movement may 
well have felt some pride on Monday in the realisation 
of their hopes. If the present war has done nothing 
else, it has at least given a new standing and a new 
ambition to Volunteer bodies all over the country. The 
men who return from the war will inspire new life into 
the battalions from which they were drawn. The City 
Imperial Volunteers, as Lord Roberts pointed out, were 
drawn from fifty-three Volunteer battalions. In each of 
these the men who have seen service will form a nucleus 
of energetic and competent soldiers to instruct and 

inspire the others. They will go back to their various 
protessions, most of them, we hope, stronger in body, 
and all of them quickened and broadened in mind, men 
who are filled with that truest patriotism which comes 
only from experience. At the same time, it seems to us 
that the success of the C.I.V. contains a particular lesson on 
the formation of Volunteer companies in connection with 
all our larger towns. It is possible to use a civic as well 
as a national patriotism, and to adapt to national ends 
that honest local rivalry which is now chiefly found in 
connection with town life. The sons of one city may still 
be found eager to rival the sons of another, but the parish 
and the county as units of organisation have lost much 
of the local meaning which they once possessed. It seems 
to us that the most fruitful basis of Volunteer organisa- 
tion is the municipal one, though in the Regular Army 
Jarger local divisions still have their value. 

But the spectacle of Monday contains for us a 
caution as well as an encouragement, and at the risk of 
wearying our readers, we must repeat the old and well- 
worn warning. That there is any danger of jealousy 
between the Volunteers and the Regulars we do not for a 
moment believe; each has too clearly its own work and 
its own merits. But the splendid enthusiasm of the 
Volunteers may lead us to return to that old lotus-eater’s 
dream from which for a moment we were rudely 
awakened. It cannot be too strongly urged that 
enthusiasm alone is nothing, and less than nothing, that 
it is only the foundation, the first step in the road to com- 
petence, and that all the high-spirited valour in the world 


weapons and better, fuller instruction in rifle. : 
both for Volunteer and Regular, a euiiet Pet 
organisation of the War Office, a more modern and wg 
tical training and stricter tests of efficiency for ws 
a thorough elementary training for the Militi . 
different recruiting system, a more liberal ra s 
ment of the Volunteers financially, and above all thing ‘ 
the end of the system which will ignore grave national 
dangers and serious defects in the Forces for the sake of 
some saving in the Budget,—it may seem a long list of 
reforms, but the crying necessity of every one has been 
demonstrated only too clearly during the past year, he 
temporary measures which the Government proposed 
during the war, such as the embodiment of the Militia 
the creation of the Royal Reserve battalions, and tho 
calling of the Volunteers into camp for extra time were 
mere makeshifts, and unsatisfactory at that. The public 
accepted them as such, on the understanding that the 
close of the war would see a great and sustained 
effort towards a real reform. In a few weeks Parliament 
will meet and the time will have come for promises 
to be fulfilled. The nation has definitely accepted the view 
that it is the duty of Britain to maintain her position as 
an Imperial Power, and that to do so it is necessary to 
place the Army in such a position that we may stand on 
an equal footing with our rivals, that we may be able if 
need be to enforce our demands, and that no such 
spectacle as that of the early months of the late war may 
be again presented to the British people. To such reform 
the Government is bound by every obligation. We desire 
no hysterical and sudden upturning of things; we ask 
only that the plain lessons of the war be acknowledged, 
and that reforms be effected which have been proveda 
thousand times over to be imperative. Let us rejoice by 
all means in the patriotism which has given us the 
C.I.V. and the enthusiasm which gave them Monday’s 
welcome, but let us see to it that this fine stuff forthe 
shaping of heroic ends be not left neglected in a general 
maladministration. 





“MAFFICKING” AND “ HOOLIGANISM.” 


LTHOUGH there is some variation between the 

accounts of the scenes in the streets on 
Monday evening, there seems to be no doubt that the 
great popular festival in honour of the return of the 
C.I.V. was disfigured in its later hours by not a few 
ugly features. Apparently there was an appreciable 
section of those who paraded the streets in the evening 
who were more or less intoxicated either with liquor or 
with the spectacular and emotional excitements of the 
day, or with both, and who accordingly exhibited an 
amount of boisterous horseplay and offensive familiarity 
to all and sundry which made some of the principal 
thoroughfares extremely disagreeable to quiet and 
respectable people. This is much to be deplored, and 
the more so as it is an almost entirely new development 
in the life of London. Itisa great pity if, as a nation, 
we cannot put aside our excessive traditional reserve with- 
out passing into the practice of clumsy breaches of good 
taste and good manners such as would have been impos- 
sible to former generations of Englishmen. Far better, 
indeed, were it that our people should remain always 
under the long grey shadow left by Puritanism than 
that, emerging therefrom, they should be known in 
future, on their high days, for a combination of 
the romp of an elephant with the leer of a 
satyr. To imagine, however, that this latter alterna- 
tive is likely to be realised would be to indulge in appre- 
hensions for which no sufficient grounds have appeared. 
‘‘ Maffickers,’ male and female, are, no doubt, very 
disagreeable, but we see no reason for supposing them 
to be more than transitory, phenomena,—symptoms, quite 
limited in range, of a certain heat of blood which is not 
unnaturally associated with the entrance of a great 
democracy upon the full consciousness of Imperial sway. 
Soon enough, as we believe, the people will become alto- 
gether accustomed to the vast sweep of its power, of 
which, at the polls the other day, it gave abundant proof 
that it recognised the obligation; and then that section 





will not avail in our modern war against a cautious 
enemy better armed, better led, and better organised. 


of it-—very small at the worst—which “ mafficked ” will 
become ashamed or be repressed, and the evenings of our 
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iamph-days when we have them, will be self-restrained 
amp 


snd English once again. J 
«ooliganism,” however, is a very different matter, 
hen writers in one or two of our contemporaries 
at uestion up with that of the street scenes on 
uit 1 night they seem to us astray in their diagnosis. 
Nee sere ” snd “ Hooligans” are quite different sets of 
en The former, belonging to various grades of 
ety as Tuesday’s police-court reports show, from 
ye and legal students, if not higher, downwards, are 
mn who may be reasonably supposed in ordinary 
‘ogmstances to lead honest and respectable lives. It 
- they, for the most part, whose unbecoming excesses 
a the pleasure and the dignity of the evening of the 
CLV. day. “ Hooligans,” on the other hand, are youths 
or young men who are already, or are on the high road 
becoming, professional criminals of a repulsive and 
jangerous type. It is likely enough that here and there 
they found the circumstances of Monday night favourable 
alittle practice on their own account. But we see no 
idence that their presence and activity—they are very 
ldom inactively present—was at all a prominent feature 
onthat particular evening. On many other recent evenings, 
however, in various parts of London, the “ Hooligans ”’ 
have been giving very strongly marked evidence of their 
axistence. The germs of anti-respectable ferocity are, 
perhaps, like those of typhoid, specially liable, in some 
inexplicable fashion, to quickening at certain seasons 
of the year. At any rate, for some weeks past, 
ip different parts of the Metropolis, decently dressed and 
wabiding citizens, moving about in pursuit of their 
jvocations, have found themselves hustled, sometimes 
robbed, and on any show of resistance smitten into 
helplessness, and in several cases unto death, by gangs of 
young miscreants, as active, persistent, and relentless as 
«many packs of wolves. It is necessary to notice the 
forces of cohesion by which the “ Hooligans” are bound 
together. While, in pursuit of a livelihood, they are 
probably, as a rule, constrained to act individually, or in 
twos or threes—us, for example, in pocket-picking and 
buglary—they also hunt, partly for gain, and partly for 
sport, in much larger numbers. It is by their exploits on 
these occasions, and also by the ferocious warfare waged 
from time to time by the gang of one district against that 
of another, that they have mainly attracted public notice. 
locally there is an extensive camaraderie, and also a spirit 
of competition, creating, and in its turn governed by, 
standards of achievement altogether diverse from, though 
in a certain grotesque sense parallel to, those which 
regulate the conduct of civilised human beings. It is not, 
therefore, enough, in order to improve public security in a 
district afflicted by the presence of this element in its popu- 
lation, to capture and punish those taking part in some 
particular outrage. One of the most unpleasant features 
of the police-court reports of “ Hooligan” cases lately 
bas been the refusal in certain instances of injured 
persons to prosecute, or to give evidence, because 
they. knew that if they did so, even successfully, they 
vould be “paid out” by other members of the gang 
concerned. These latter would probably deem it a point 
of honour to avenge their comrades, and would gain rank 
ia their own world by the daring and the exemplary 
cruelty with which they discharged that obligation. In 
these circumstances, it is by no means easy for the police, 
cowever intelligent, courageous, and energetic, to break 
1p these companies, we may almost say tribes, of savages 
iufesting several quarters of London. Least of all is it so 
the Magistrates take the lenient view which some of them 
are apt to take of crimes of violence against the person 
committed by youthful offenders. It may be that some 
advantage could be gained by enlarging the classes of 
cases in which flogging can be ordered on conviction. 
Ye are not averse to seeing some experimentation in the 
increased use of corporal punishment both for boys, 
idolescents, and adults, but we cannot regard the results 
as likely to prove of any considerable value. A “ Hooligan” 
of eighteen after a dose, however severe, of the 
“at” is a“ Hooligan” still, possibly less likely himself to 
‘commit deeds rendering him liable to such intense suffer- 
‘og if he is caught at them, but in no sense turned towards 
a life of honest work,—less daring perhaps than before, 
cat not less, possibly more, essentially savage. To us it 
ems that the complete and prolonged withdrawal of 





offenders of the class in question from the influences 
which are directing their lives towards depredation and 
violence, and making distinction in that sphere seem the 
one thing worth working for, is necessary to provide 
security for a real reduction in the number of more or 
less established “Hooligans.” We believe that some at any 
rate of these creatures are capable of reclamation if they 
were wisely and firmly dealt with, and of being turned 
into really useful members of society. 


But however that may be, there can be no doubt at 
all that society, if it really cares about the matter, 
which indeed is one of the utmost gravity, can do 
much to prevent that ghastly process now always 
going on, the recruiting of the “ Hooligans” from boys who 
have just left school. This subject is dealt with very 
usefully in the annual report, just issued, of the Howard 
Association, which, happily, is able to supply evidence of 
what has been accomplished in a British colony in the 
treatment of a similar evil. Mr. Charles D. Barber, 
Superintendent of the Gordon Boys’ Hume at Melbourne, 
states that “the once great nuisance of ‘ Larrikinism ’ [or 
‘ Hooliganism ’] has largely disappeared there (though not 
in Sydney), in consequence partly of the efforts of private 
individuals and partly: of Government action.” It ap- 
pears that the remedy which has been found con- 
spicuously useful in Victoria has been that of 
placing lads who were neglected and delinquent away 
from the influences which would inevitably have 
turned them into pests of society, upon farms. 
This plan proves cheaper than keeping the boys in 
reformatories, and far more efficacious. “ Farm life 
generally suits them well, and most of them remain in 
the country.” These arrangements, initiated by benevo- 
lent citizens, have been facilitated by Acts of the Victoria 
Legislature, and the Government of the Colony has taken 
the excellent step of appointing a certain number of men 
and women as caretakers of these “ wards of the State,” 
with certain legal powers over them. Of course, all this 
involves an immense amount of trouble on the part of 
public-spirited citizens, but the fact that such trouble has 
been rewarded by a large measure of success in one of our 
great Colonies should afford the necessary stimulus to 
analogous enterprise here. The evil of “ Hooliganism ” 
is One grave enough and ignominious enough to call for 
the most strenuous and specially directed philanthropic 
labour, and for any legislative amendments that may 
be required to give such labour a fair field, as in 
Victoria. Granted the public and private effort, 
there is every reason to expect as much reward here as 
among our flesh and blood at the other side of the 
world. As a correspondent of ours, the Rev. Henry 
Brandreth, of Cambridge, truly says, “the most improv- 
able thing in creation is a boy, giving enormous 
returns on any outlay.” It is not necessary to assume 
that the particular remedy which has succeeded in 
Victoria would be the most successful here. Indeed, we 
cannot help doubting whether existence on many farms 
in this country would be found tolerable by boys who 
drift into ‘“‘ Hooliganism,” partly because ordinary respect- 
able life, even in town, is too dull und wanting in variety 
and adventure for them. But if the element of personal 
guidance and sympathy is brought to bear upon them, 
the lines to be followed will reveal themselves. Much 
may be hoped for,as Mr. Brandreth again urges, from 
the diffusion of greater facilities for, and encourage- 
ments to, training in-bandierafts; much again from 
the careful organisation of open-air games to let off 
animal spirits and give scope for healthy physical rivalry. 
The one essential thing is a sufficient number of level- 
headed citizens really caring about this “‘ Hooligan ” evil. 
It must be attacked from many points of view and on 
many lines ; but it ought to be attacked, and above all 
at its sources, without delay. 





THE NATIONAL POWER OF ABSORPTION. 


HE late Professor Max Miller came to England a 
thorough German, knowing little or nothing of the 
English language ; and, without ceasing to be a German 
to the day of his death, he also became an excellent writer 
and speaker of English, and a thorough Englishman in 
feeling and culture. It cannot be said in his case that 
what England gained Germany lost, for his work was read 
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and appreciated as truly in his native as in his adopted 
home. Modern science, indeed, is international, whether 
it relates to languages or gases, and can be carried on 
anywhere. But it is interesting to find a scholar from 
another land entering fully into a national life to which 
he was not born ; learning to think in a foreign tongue ; 
taking up new threads of life; able to form sympathetic 
relations with a'people not his own. This is‘ what Max 
Miiller did, however, and he did it in the atmosphere: of 
80 peculiarly English an institution as Oxford. ° 

Notwithstanding all the tendencies of science to bring 
the human race together, the spirit of separate nation- 
alities has rarely been stronger in the world than it is in 
our-century. Indeed, we may say that one of the most 
striking characteristics of the century has been the re- 
crudescence of. the national spirit after the cosmopolitan 
feeling of the eighteenth century. Gibbon, Montesquieu, 
Franklin, Voltaire, Kant, Condorcet, were much more 
citizens of the world than of any particular country. 
Lessing and Goethe both repudiated patriotism as a sign 
of moral weakness. But we come to Kossuth and Gari- 
baldi, and what a transformation! . The danger in our 
time has been that “nationalism” should be carried to 
such an extreme as to lead us to forget the moral unity, 
we will not say of mankind, but of Christendom. But 
this nationalism, is it really the simple thing it looks? 
Can it be so easily defined as superficial people suppose ? 
What, indeed, is it, in the last analysis? A kind of 
“moral essence,” said Burke. Certainly not a mere racial 
bond, for the gifted Hellenic peoples never succeeded in 
building up a definite Greek nation, while, on the other 
hand, the modern English say with Tennyson, “‘ Saxon and 
Norman and Dane are we,” and they may add Celtic and 
Norse also. French-Canadians, speaking the French of 
the seventeenth century, live alongside rugged Scotch- 
men; Poles, Russ, Lapps, Mongols, Lithuanians, all 
mingle in the assimilative Russian nation. Genuine 
Italians prefer to be a part of France or Switzerland 
rather than be a portion of Italy. The problem of 
nationality cuts deep. 

But there is one test of national power which is 
genuine and vital; that is the power of assimilation. We 
mean, of course, as in the case of Max Miiller, assimila- 
tion of useful and worthy elements. This was considered 
impossible in the ancient world up to the time of the 
Roman Empire when the provinces obtained Roman 
citizenship. Even the great minds of Aristotle and Plato 
could not conceive of aliens being made free of the Greek 
commonwealths, and they were right; for those com- 
monwealths were born of a purely individual ethos, 
into which it was impossible to initiate an alien. 
Not only could not a non-Hellene become a Theban 
or Spartan, but a Theban or Spartan could not become 
a true Athenian. Nothing more differentiates the 
ancient and modern worlds than the discovery, so to 
speak, of a common political and social medium, a general 
human atmosphere in which all can breathe. Whatever 
may be the virtues of nationalism, we owe this great fact 
to the cosmopolitan factors of the modern world, most of 
all, perhaps, to the Western Church and to Roman juris- 
prudence. These factors have made it easy for the 
modern man to transfer his political allegiance, and, 
what is of more importance, to imbibe the spirit and 
feeling of a country other than his own. In our century, 
the United States, having absorbed millions of Europeans 
of every tongue and creed, has developed this tendency to 
an extent undreamed of in earlier times. 

We think this national power of assimilation altogether 
good, provided it stops short of mere mongrel aggrega- 
tion,—in which case, however, it ceases to be assimilation, 
as chemical mixing is different from chemical combination. 
England has been fortunate in her exercise of this power, 
since nearly every instance has provided her with new sources 
of strength. Her origin, to begin with, was composite, 
far more so than the historical school represented by Mr. 
Freeman admitted. She took in the Normans, who were 
unable to maintain themselves permanently as a separate 
caste,—a lucky fact for England. The Italians, from 
whom Lombard Street is named, started England on 
her financial career, as the Flemings did on her in- 
dustrial career. Our gratitude to either can hardly be 
overestimated. But the signal instance is that of the 
Huguenots, the most valuable external appropriation ever 





made by any nation; in art, industr igi : 

we owe them a debt as heavy as oe Philoso hy, 
loss to France, The most recent researches into en ‘lng 
origins reveal the valuable gains made by the Fee 
colonies from Germany, Sweden, Holland lon ig ae 
American independence, much more before the” belon 
tide of immigration. The character of the Middl = 
to-day has been thus moulded as truly as wag the ae 
ter of New England by the Puritan exodus, Ere 
diverse peoples remained in sullen isolation, th we 
would, of course, have been unfortunate: bat “a 
assimilation has been so genuine as to have Nl 
: — of human elements to the life of the United 


If we take actual cases in history, we shall 

immense value of an addition ip eee 
country’s welfare. Two of the greatest of Roman Empero 4 
Trajan and Hadrian, were natives of Spain, as wag san 
foremost moralist, Seneca. The great ecclesiastics of the 
early Western Church were born in every part of the we 
Empire. The legislation, poetry, and social life of ear] 

England were derived from France and Italy. Later m1 
we made the most valuable importations from Holland 

then the intellectual and esthetic and commercial 
exchange of Europe. To Holland herself Jewry ang 
Iberia lent the most illustrious Dutch name,—Spinoza, 
Germany’s greatest thinker, Immanuel Kant, was of 
Scottish origin, as her greatest poet but one, Heine, was 
Jewish. France, which cast out the Huguenots, owed toSpain 
Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc, and to Italy Gambetta, 
What Russia has owed to other lands, particularly to 
Scotland, since the time of Peter the Great, it would be 
tedious to narrate. The United States have assimilated 
Gallatin, Soulé, and Schurz in politics, Sheridan jn 
military affairs, Agassiz in science, Thoreau in litera. 
ture. In every one of the instances mentioned, 
national life has been enriched from foreign sources 
without its ethos having been impaired. It may 
be expected that, as the world develops, this process 
will broaden. It is true that between Eastern and 
Western life there is still a great gulf fixed, and there is 
likely to be for many, many years to come. The East 
and West are living on differeut planes of thought, and 
their contact produces a shock rather than a combination, 
But in the West, however strong nationalism may be, the 
cosmopolitan element has the promise of the future, and 
we may reasonably expect a greater and greater blending 
of elements. The nations which can best make use of 
such external elements will probably prove to be the 
stronger competitors in all that makes for modern pro- 
gress. To attract a Max Miiller, to make him speak your 
language with hardly a flaw, to write it in preference to 
his own, to enter into the inner life of a people among 
whom he was not born, to adopt a new country without 
in the least ceasing to love his own,—to do this, and to 
receive nothing but good from it, is a great step to the 
unification of Western humanity. 








MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S “ HEROD.” 


N Voltaire’s preface to his Mariamne there is a passage 

remarkable alike for its just appreciation of the 
splendidly tragic character of the argument, and for the fore: 
knowledge that it would one day receive poetic justice at the 
hands of a writer better equipped than himself. He says :— 
“La mauvaise humeur d’une femme, l’amour d’un vieux mari, 
les tracasseries d’une belle-seur, sont de petits objets 
comiques par eux-mémes. Mais un Roi, @ qui la Terre a 
donné le nom de Grand, éperdiment amoureux de la plus belle 
femme de l’univers; la passion furieuse de ce Roi si fameur 
par ses vertus et par ses crimes, ses cruautés passés, ses 
remords présens: ce passage si continuel et si rapide de 
l'amour & la haine, et de la haine 4 l'amour: I'ambition de s 
sceur, les intrigues de ses ministres, la situation cruelle d'une 
Princesse, dont la vertu et la beauté sont célébres encor dans 
le monde, qui avait vu son pére et son frére livrés 4 la mort 
par son mari, et qui pour comble de douleur se voyait aimés 
du meurtrier de sa famille: quel champ! quelle carriére pour 
un autre génie que le mien!” Voltaire’s play is not nearly 
so good as his preface. There are some fine lines, such a8 








Mariamne’s reply to Salome, “Je puis vous pardonncr, 
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mais je ne puis vous croire”; or Sohéme’s appeal to 
jamne :— 
_ Fuyez le Roi; rompez vos nouds infortunés, 
Tl est assez puni si vous Vabandonnez.”’ 
the trail of rhetorical frigidity is over all the characters. 
Weare not helped in the least to realise either the magnificence, 
the wickedness, or the madness of Herod ; we only see him in 
sts of contemptible self-reproach, regretting his wickedness, 
and admitting the justice of Mariamne’s resentment. And 


Mariamne herself comes perilously near being a prude. 


It is strenge indeed that from the day of Voltaire till our 
own so rich a theme should have lain untouched by a master 
hand. It is fortunate that it should have been reserved for 
the present generation of playgoers to witness the brilliant 
success of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s attempt (to use his own words) 
“to paint im dramatic verse with an Eastern background the 
most tremendous love story in the world.” In the execution of 
this task he has seized with unerring instinct on all the dramatic 
possibilities inherent in the historic narrative,—the clash of 
two natures equally intense and masterful ; the perpetual and 
increasing contrast between Herod’s public prestige and his 
private misery ; the spectacle of a strong man torn in two by 
policy and passion, and of a devoted wife suddenly frozen by 
the discovery of her husband’s treachery. Last of all, he has 
of set purpose and with a just sense of the romance of Welt- 
politik striven to “ make perpetually felt the throb of 
that world- struggle between Mark Antony and Ctesar 
Augustus which involved the fate of Herod, and with 
him that of Judea itself.” And this prompts us to 
note that in his handling of historical evidences Mr. Phillips 
has practically left the central facts of the narrative 
untouched, contenting himself, in the interests of dramatic 
concentration, with compressing within a certain number of 
months what actually occurred in as many years. The play 
opens with the crowning of Aristobulus, Mariamne’s brother, 
as high priest, and the silent but deadly displeasure of Herod 
at the favour shown to the youth. The people are in a state 
of ferment, news arrives of a conspiracy in Samaria, and 
Herod, already resolved to remove his rival, is prompted to 
sudden action by the tidings of Actium. He must start that 
night to make terms with the victor and secure his position, 
but before he goes charges Sohemus, a Gaul, to see to it that 
Aristobulus, who has gone to bathe, shall not return alive, 
and entrusts him with the charge of the Queen in his absence, 
enjoining him further in the event of his own death to take the 
life of the Queen. Mariamne, whose passion for Herod is stil] 
at its height, now summons him into the Palace; but the love- 
scene is rudely ended by the entry of the bier with the body 
of the drowned Aristobulus. Mariamne, though smitten with 
suspicion, does not learn the truth until after Herod’s departure, 
when she wrings the secret from Sohemus. The second act 
is, in regard to plot, chiefly concerned with the machinations 
of Herod’s sister and mother to ruin Mariamne. Herod 
returns in triumph from his meeting with Octavius to dash 
himself against the stony and implacable resentment of 
lis wife. During his absence her constant visits to her 
brother’s tomb have stirred the people to indignation 
and mutiny against their King. Cypros and Salome 
accuse Mariamne of trying to poison the King, and when 
Sohemus, wounded to death in an attack on the Palace, 
tegs the King’s forgiveness with his last breath, this is 
caught up as evidence of a guilty intrigue. The King 
triumphs over the mob, but he cannot conquer Mariamne’s 
resentment. She will not deign even to answer the charges 
brought against her. At last Herod, wrought up to frenzy 
vy the malignant suggestions of his sister and mother, 

orders Mariamne’s death. The order is ruthlessly carried out 
on the moment, and when in a sudden change of mood he 
euters the Palace, exultantly calling on her to listen as he 
reads aloud the list of new honours bestowed on him by 
Casar, it is to find her lying dead in her chamber. The third 
act is virtually a chain of monologues for Herod. Haggard 
ad unkempt in person, his mind unhinged by remorse, the 
King believes Mariamne to be still alive, and cannot under- 
stand why she refuses to obey his repeated summons. His 
inghtened courtiers seek to appease his frenzy with tem- 
porising answers, with music and dances, but the fits of fear 
aud foreboding which alternate with his wild ravings of glory 
and conquest grow more and more acute, till in the end, 


But 





despairing of further concealment, his Ministers order the 
embalmed body of the dead Queen to be brought in, and as 
Herod is stricken speechless at the sight, envoys arrive from 
Ceesar to announce that he has been made King of Arabia. 


We have already noted the author's acute sense of the 
historical interest of the narrative. The firmness of his 
characterisation is not less deserving of admiration. Herod, 
in his view, during the period treated in the drama, is 
far from being an unmixed monster. He is rather allied in 
temperament and by his union of ferocity and culture, 
statecraft and sensuality, to the despots of the Renaissance. 
And Mariamne is similarly endowed with the attributes of a 
barbaric heroism. Herod's bloodstained passage to greatness 
does not affect her love until he strikes at her through her 
pride of race. The boyish arrogance of Aristobulus, intoxi- 
cated by his elevation, is admirably conveyed, and the scene 
before his exit in which he becomes “fey” on the eve of his 
doom is strangely impressive. she purely dramatic quality of 
the play, again, is surprisingly high. It may be urged that 
there are too many “curtains” in the first act, that Mari- 
amne’s enthusiasm over her brother in the opening scene is 
hardly in keeping with her queenliness, and that the spoken 
word at the point where the drowned Aristobulus is brought 
in falls short of the occasion. But the strong situations are, 
as a rule, handled with real stage-craft. The scene where 
Mariamne is charged with poisoning the King, and gladly 
accepts the challenge to drink the cup, is thrillingly im- 
pressive, and the “curtain” in the second act where Herod 
goes in reading the scroll aloud to the dead Queen strikes the 
hearer with the force of a physical impact. There remains 
the literary quality of the verse, and here too we can speak 
with few reserves. Mr. Phillips’s blank verse is flexible, 
melodious, and majestic. He coins splendid phrases to fit the 
grandiose imaginings of the distempered mind of the King :— 

“T dreamed last night of a dome of beaten gold, 

To be a counter-glory to the Sun. 

There shall the eagle blindly dash himself, 

There the first beam shall strike, and there the moon 

Shall aim all night her argent archery ; 

And it shall be the tryst of sundered stars, 

The haunt of dead and dreaming Solomon; 

Shall send a light upon the lost in hell, 

And flashings upon faces without hope. 

And I will think in gold and dream in silver, 

Imagine in marble and in bronze conceive, 

Till it shall dazzle pilgrim nations, 

And stammering tribes from undiscovered lands, 

Allure the living God out of the bliss, 

And all the streaming seraphim from heaven !” 
In the same context the King has a vision of Mariamne in 
which 

“The red-gold cataract of her streaming hair 

Is tumbled o’er the boundaries of the world,’— 
an image worthy of Marlowe, of whom we are again and 
again delightfully reminded. But some of the most poignant 
effects are attained by entire simplicity, as when the King, 
told by a frightened messenger that the Queen is still asleep 
and has not stirred, answers with sudden calm: “ Such 
sleep is good.” But the prevailing note of the diction is 
splendour, a splendour that is at once in keeping with the 
magnificence of the theme and in welcome contrast with the 
studied cult of meanness and squalor to which most of our 
native playwrights have assiduously devoted their talents. 

It only remains for us to say that the play was sumptuously 
mounted and, on the whole, very well acted. Mr. Tree has 
not the physical qualities to render full justice to Herod 
in his majesty and strength: for that one would need 
a Salvini. But his interpretation of the King’s mad- 
ness was always impressive and at times thrilling. Miss 
Jeffries was a picturesque Mariamne, and though occasionally 
rather hard to follow, realised with sympathy and intelligence 
the fervour, the intrepidity, and the resentment of the 
ill-starred Queen. Of the other actors the best was Mr. 
Somerset—whose make-up decidedly resembled Lord Beacons- 
field—as the Machiavellian Gadias. The lack of a full text 
was a serious obstacle in the enjoyment of the auditors. 
Much of the significance of the dialogue and a great deal of 
the music of the poetry were lost by the inarticulate or 
ranting delivery of the actors. Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
musie had the right barbaric ring in the processional and 
dance numbers, but in its sentimental strains missed the 
languor and passion of the Orient, Mr, Tree in a brief 
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speech to the audience gracefully expressed his own indebted- 
ness to the beautiful poetry of Mr. Phillips. We trust that 
the theatre-going public on their side will express their sense 
of obligation to Mr. Tree for his courage and enterprise in 
endeavouring, with the aid of Mr. Phillips, to rescue the stage 
from the fetish-worship of stage-craft and squalor. The 
verdict of a first-night audience at a West End theatre 
cannot be regarded as decisive. A disinterested onlooker 
may be tempted to think that the majority of those present 
are bent more on recognising each other than the merits of 
a play. But on Wednesday night the audience at least paid 
Mr. Phillips’s play the tribute of close attention, abstained from 
irrelevant interruption, and applauded handsomely at the end 
of each act. 





“ RELIGIO LAICI.” 

R. H. C. BEECHING in the very temperate and able 

paper on the cleavage between the clergy and the laity 

of the Church of England which he calls “ Religio Laici,” and 

publishes in the Monthly Review, limits his view too closely 

to the conflict between the majority and the High Church. 

He hardly admits sufficiently the depth of the cleavage 

among all classes of opinion. He thinks, for instance, that 

the dislike to sacerdotalism, which he entirely admits, and 

which is now so widespread that it forms a cardinal point in 

the lay creed, and would, if the Articles could be rewritten by 

Parliament, be very roughly expressed, is chiefly caused by 

the preposterous claims of certain among the Ritualist clergy, 

like the vicar who ordered that no layman should ever be 

admitted, even upon a weekday, within the chancel of his 

church. Mr. Beeching himself is a clergyman and he was 

admitted, while his lay friend, who was much more interested 

in chancels, was compelled to stay outside. It is quite true, 

no doubt, that when the laity argue upon the subject, which 

is very seldom, they are apt to dwell upon extravagant 

absurdities of this kind; but that is by no means the whole 

of the truth which the clergy will one day have to face. 
Rightly or wrongly, and from whatever cause, the disposition 

to attribute any supernatural power whatever to the clergy- 
man is fading away in the lay mind. There is not, so far as 
we see, the least disposition, such as has occasionally shown 
itself in Catholic countries, either to despise or dislike the 
clergyman. On the contrary, when he is approved there 
is a disposition to respect him, to smooth his path—always 
with the exception of any consent to increase his stipend— 
and to assist his efforts in every way that he is ready to 
permit. The clergy have distinctly risen, instead of falling, 
in public estimation, a fact due no doubt in part to their 
much higher average of excellence in conduct, and their social 
standing could hardly be improved. But the layman—we 
speak, of course, with full consciousness that there is a 
minority which holds different opinions—has silently aban- 
doned the belief that the clergyman is a priest. He would 
not have him intruded upon in his functions for the world, 
for, in the lay judgment, they belong to him by right of train- 
ing and of a special habitude of mind. . A layman arrogating 
to himself a right to perform all the functions of a clergyman 
offends other laymen just as an ordinary man of ability 
assuming the functions of a Judge or of a Colonel would 
offend him, but it is exactly in the same way and for the same 
reasons. He never, unless most severely pressed by circum- 
stances, tells the clergyman this. He thinks it the height of 
bad manners, especially if he likes his rector, to deny, 
or still more, to ridicule, his pretensions, but he thinks 
these pretensions none the less unwarranted by the 
essential spirit of Christianity. His clergyman is the 
same as his lawyer or his doctor in all except that he is called 
to more solemn duties, and may, if to him has heen given the 
gift of persuasion, be of a higher use. He is only a human 
being, though he may be respected, or even venerated, as a 
King may, or a Premier. It is this great change in the 
general attitude of the lay mind which the clerical body fail 
to recognise, and which lies at the root of much of the con- 
troversy about the meaning and intent of the Lord’s Supper. 
We do not think that the Sacrament is so generally believed 
to be merely commemorative as is sometimes imagined. The 
majority of recipients think, of course with different degrees 
of conviction, that the rite either does or may convey to 


way or degree whatever, either direct] : 

the person who administers the Communica, tyes “ 
rebel against that idea, they do not often argue y ‘ 0 not 
but they have lost in some way of which they the “9 it, 
conscious the power of believing it. It is the same With w = 
We should say that Mr. Beeching rather wndeoniet P 
English reverence and liking for worship as distin ee ~ 
from preaching, but the majority feel it as stronate = 
the captain of a ship leads the service as when a cler en 
does. They prefer the clergyman because it is his it ay 
but they see no other difference: The clergy, apart 
their convictions, are naturally most reluctant to biliers 
this, as Judges would be if the same depreciating chan ‘ 
had happened about them, and it is this reluctance which 
maintains the cleavage of which so much is made. 

We are not arguing just now whether the clergy or the 
laity are right in their view, but only stating a fact patent, as 
we think, to all who ever hear the religious laity when speak. 
ing beyond a clergyman’s range of hearing. And ther j; 
another fact, not of equal importance, which tends in the 
same direction. The laity in all Protestant countries, Env. 
land included, have lost to a quite curious degree the percep. 
tion of the truth that ethics must rest, in some degree at 
least, upon a basis of dogma. They hold them to be all in all, 
and forget that there are ethics and ethics; that, for example, 
if Christ was only a philosopher, it is quite possible that the 
preyalent system of thought is not hard enough, that it 
pardons too much, makes too much of love, and is too in. 
different to the very stern system of ethics revealed in Nature. 
They do not see that, failing Christ, the Chinaman cannot 
think as they do about the massacre of his enemies, Why 
should they not be massacred, he thinks, if the provocation is 
adequate ? Conduct has become to the laity all in all, and 
they quite forget that the rule of conduct cannot be absolutely 
based upon utility, but must depend, in part at any rate, upon 
convictions as to the nature and commands of God. A 
Mussulman and a Christian do not even fight from the same 
impulse or under the same ethical sanction. The clergy asa 
body have never been able to lose this perception so con- 
pletely. A few of them do, and suffer their whole minds to 
be absorbed in works of benevolence, the need of which, God 
knows, is ever before them; but the majority do not. They 
feel themselves impelled, both by conscience and by training, 
to tell their audiences from time to time how important 
belief must be, and upon what evidence belief should 
rest, and then the laity fret. They want, they say, to 
be told what to do, not what to believe, and fail to see not 
only that faith without works is dead, but that the kind 
of works which are righteous must depend in large measure 
upon the kind of faith which is accepted. If Christ never 
rose, why are you to postpone this world to the next? If he 
were not commissioned, why ought you to forgive unto seventy 
times seven? A world organised upon the ideas of Marcus 
Aurelius would have a very strong system of ethics, butit 
would be very unlike a Christian world. It is a singular root 
of cleavage, for it indicates in the laity a certain failure in the 
power of thought; but that it exists, and leads toa certain 
contemptuous tolerance of spiritual teaching, as very proper 
but needless, we are absolutely convinced, as we are that the 
clergy do not quite perceive it. If they did, they would make 
much clearer than they sometimes do the binding nexus which 
must always exist between any system of religious thought 
and the consequences that must flow from it. They think 
that their congregations are “cold to Christian verities” the 
necessity of teaching which they themselves quite perceive, 
and do not see that the coldness is not due either to scepticism 
or impiety, but to an illogical faith in results only which 
marks in all directions the thought of the day. ‘JT want to 
know,’ says the man of science, ‘the law of the Rontgen ry. 
‘I want only to know,’ says the layman, ‘ what the ray will do 
for me. The cleavage is a wide one, though we fear our 
clerical readers will say that we have described it but clumsily. 





THE BIRDS THAT STAY. 
N the Vision of the Lots and Lives, when the souls 
chose their careers on a fresh register before taking 
another chance in the world above, Ulysses chose that of a 
stay-at-home proprietor, with a resolve, born of experience, 





them some inward and spiritual grace, but they believe 
that this grace comes from the rite itself, and not in any | 





never again to roam, If Plato had made a Myth of 
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a 
the Birds he might have alleged some such reason to 
explain how it is that while most of them are incessant wan- 
gerers, ever flitting uncertain between momentary points of 
rest, some few remain fixed and constant, as if they had 
sworn at some distant date never more to make trial of the 
qine-dark sea. In the still November woods, when the 
vapours curl like smoke among the dripping boughs, leaving 
a diamond on each sprouting bud where next year’s leaf is 
hid; by the moorland river, on bright December mornings, 
when the grayling are lying on the shallows below the 
ripple where the rock breaks the surface ; by the frozen shore 
where the land-springs lie fast, drawn into icicles or smeared 
in slippery slabs on the cliff faces, and hoar-frost powders the 
black sea-wrack ; on the lawns of gardens, where the winter 
roses linger and open dew-drenched and rain-washed in the 
watery sunbeams,—there we see, hear, and welcome the birds 
that stay. Then and there we note their fewness, their tame- 
ness, and feel that they are really fellow-countrymen, native 
to the soil. The list of these home-loving birds is short; 
and those commonly seen are only a few of the total. In a 
stroll, rodin hand, to fish for grayling in winter by the Wharfe 
or the Nidd, or any Northern stream, the absence of the birds 
which flocked along the banks in summer and spring when the 
Mayfly or March browns were out is the first change to strike 
the quick senses of the true fisherman. The wagtails, sedge- 
warblers, whitethroats, coots, dabchicks, sandpipers, and all 
the little river birds are gone. So are the greater number of 
the blackbirds, thrushes, and missel-thrushes. All he sees, 
his daily companions by the deserted river, are the wren 
creeping in the flood drift, the tits working over the alder 
bushes to see if any seeds are left in the cones, and the 
water-ousels. The water-ousels are his constant and charming 
companions, true to the mountain river as in the days of 
Merlin and Vivien, busy as big black and white bees as they 
fit up-stream and down-stream, flying boldly into the water- 
falls, dropping silently from mossy stones into the clear brown 
eddies, singing when the sunbeams shine and warm the crag- 
tops, and even floating and singing on the water, like aquatic 
robins. The ouséls must have been the sacred birds of Tana, 
the Water Goddess, the ever attached votaries of her dripping 
and rustic shrines. 


By the winter shore, untrodden by any but the fisher going 


down at the ebb to seek king-crab for bait, or by his ! 


children, gathering driftwood on the stones, one little bird 
stays ever faithful to the same short range of shore. This is 
the rock-pipit,—the “ sea-lark” of Browning’s verse. But 
that isasummer song. It is not only when the cliff 
* Sets his bones, 
To bask i’ the sun,” 

but in the short winter days, that the sea-lark keeps constant 
to the fringe of ocean. It is the most narrowly local and 
stay-at-home of all birds, never leaving the very fringe and 
margin, not of sea, but of land, haunting only the last edge 
and precipice of the coast, nesting on those upright walls of 
granite or chalk, and creeping, flying, and twittering among 
the crumbling stones, the water-worn boulders, and the tufts 
of sea-pink and samphire. When the winter storms slam the 
roaring billows against the cliff faces and the spray flies up 
ahundred feet from the exploding mass, the little sea-larks 
only mount to higher levels of the cliff, never coming inland 
or forsaking its salt-spattered resting-place. Compared 
with these home-loving birds all the gulls are wanderers, 
even though they do not desert our shores. Of the rock- 
fowl, the puffins fly straight away to the Mediterranean, 
and the guillemots and razorbills go out to sea and 
leave their nesting crags. Only the cormorants stay 
at home, flying in to roost on the same lofty crag 
every autumn and winter night, from the fishing grounds 
which the sea-crows have frequented for longer years 
even than the “many-wintered crow” of inland rookeries 
has his fat and smiling fields. 

The discovery that rooks, with their reputation for 
staunch attachment to locality, are regular and _irre- 
pressible migrants, crossing from Denmark and Holland 
to England, and from England to Ireland, has been fol- 
lowed by other curious revelations about the mobility of 
what were believed to be stationary birds. Our own be- 
loved garden robin, whom we feed till he becomes a sturdy 
beggar, though he pays us with a song, stays with us, as we 








know, because he applies regularly for his rations. But he 
sends all his children away to seek their fortunes elsewhere, 
and on our coasts flights of migrant robins, whom either 
their parents, or the bad weather, have sent from Norway over 
the foam, arrive all through the autumn. Even the jenny: 
wrens migrate to some extent. 


Because we see birds of certain kinds near our farms, 
gardens, and hedges it does not follow that these are those 
which were there in summer and spring. Such common 
finches as the greenfinches and chaffinches migrate in immense 
flocks, and over vast distances, considering their short wings 
and small size. In the gardens and shrubberies round the 
houses the parent robins stay. So do some of the black- 
birds, the thrushes (except in very hard weather), the 
hedge-sparrow, the nuthatch (more in evidence in winter than 
at any other time, and a firm believer in eleemosynary nuts), 
all the tits, except the long-tailed tit, a little gipsy bird 
wandering in family hordes, and the crested and marsh tits 
(dwellers in the pine forest and sedge-beds), and the wood 
pigeon. Occasionally that shy bird, the hawfinch, is seen 
on a wet, quiet day picking up white-beam kernels and 
seeds. Except this, every one of the garden birds comes to he 
fed, and is well known and appreciated. It is in the 
woods and the hedges of the rain-soaked meadows that 
the general absence of bird life in winter is most 
marked, and the presence of the few which stay most 
appreciated. Those who, on sport intent, go round the 
hedges in November and December, or wait in rides 
while the woods are driven, or lie up quietly in the big 
covers for a shot at wood pigeons in the evening, are almost 
startled by the tameness and indifference of the birds, eagerly 
feeding so as to make the most of the short dark days. 
When the hedges are beaten for rabbits the bullfinches 
appear in families, their beautiful grey backs and 
exquisite rosy breasts looking their very best against the 
dark-brown, purply twigs. Another home-staying bird of 
the hedgerows, or rather of the hedgerow timber, is the tree 
creeper. It has no local habitation, being a bird which 
migrates ina drifting way from tree to tree, and so bound by no 
ties to mother-earth. But it is in the woods that the stay- 
at-home birds are most in evidence in winter. There they find 
abundant food, and there they make their home. The wood- 
peckers, the magpie, and the jay, the brown owl, the sparrow- 
hawk, the kestrel, the pheasant, the long-tailed tits, and all 
the rest of the tribe; and in the clearings where the 
teazle grows, the goldfinches feed. The barn owls and 
brown owls both stay with us. So does the long- 
eared owl. But the short-eared owl is a regular migrant, 
coming over in flights like woodcocks. No one has satis- 
factorily answered the question why there are sedentary 
species and migratory species so closely allied in habits and 
food that the quest for a living must be ruled as outside the 
motive for migration. 

If the long-eared owl can remain and find a living all the 
year round in the copses on our downs, why should not the 
short-eared owl make a practice of what is its occasional 
custom and nest in the fens and marshes? If the kingfisher 
can find a living and abundant fish in our rivers and brooks, 
why does the dabchick migrate? The migration is only a 
partial one; but it vanishes from most of the Northern pools 
and returns almost on the same date. Perhaps a conclusion 
might be hazarded from the behaviour of wild migratory 
birds which have become semi-domesticated. In Canada, the 
largest and best known of the wild geese is the black-necked 
Canadian goose. It is a regular migrant. The Indians 
believe it brings little birds on its back when it comes. At 
Holkham, where a large flock of these is acclimatised, but 
lives under perfectly wild conditions, the Canadian geese never 
attempt to migrate, though they often fly out on to the 
sands at ebb-tide. They show less disposition to leave the 
estate than the herons in the park. Yetduring the winter 
they feed every day with flocks of wild geese in the marshes. 
These geese fly every spring away to the Lapland mountains 
or the tundras, and could show the Canada geese the way 
northwards if they wished to follow. The conclusion is that 
the Canada geese have no desire for change; and the reason 
that other birds do not migrate is probably the same. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY’S MONUMENT. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
31r,—Perhaps you will allow me to supplement the editorial 
note appended to the letter of your correspondent (Mr. Arnold 
Ward) on the subject of the proposed erection of a memorial 
to Abercromby on the spot on which he received his death 
wound, by pointing out that the object is to replace a 
memorial stone which existed there for many years after his 
death. ° Captain Henry Light, R.A. (“Travels in Egypt,” &c., 
pp. 4-6, 1818), who visited the site of the battle of March 21st, 
1801, at the end of February, 1814, says :— 

“The season of the year at which I arrived was the most 
agreeable to Europeans. The country outside the gate of the 
walls leading to Rosetta was green as far as the Jake Mareotis 
and part in the neighbourhood of Abookir cultivated. The wild 
flowers growing among the grass spread a dejightful fragrance. 
It was with sensations of pride that I traversed the ruined 
redoubts erected by the French, and saw the scene of the 
memorable battle of the 2lst March, where a stone still marks the 
spot on which Sir Ralph Abercromby fell.” 

Dr. William Holt Yates (“Modern History and Condition of 
Egypt,’ 1843, Vol. I., p. 140), who visited the site in 1830, says :-— 

“The spot is chiefly interesting to Englishmen on account of 

the famous battle fought there by Sir Ralph Abercromby on the 
21st March, 1801...... We came to the ruins of the old 
Roman Fort, or as it is sometimes called, Cesar’s Palace...... 
Not far from hence is pointed out the spot on which our gallant 
countryman received his death wound just as ‘the trumpet 
called a victory.’ The white marble monument which was 
erected on the spot to his memory has, I am sorry to say, long dis- 
appeared. The time is at hand, I hope, when one of granite will 
supply its place.” 
A black marble tombstone with Latin inscription to Aber- 
cromby’s memory exists at Malta, where he was buried, and 
an equestrian monument by Westmacott is in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, so that the suggestion of your correspondent to 
erect a memorial in British territory is superfluous.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. M. BLomFie.p. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I do not care to express an opinion on the advisability 
or inadvisability of erecting a statue to Sir Ralph Abercromby 
at Aboukir, but Iam unwilling to allow to pass without pro- 
test Mr. Arnold Ward's reference to “the studiously correct 
attitude of the French colony in Egypt.” The attitude of the 
French Government towards the British occupation of Egypt 
has varied from time to time according to the political situa- 
cion of the moment, the political tendencies of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the character and disposition 
of the French Consul-General in Cairo. But the attitude of 
the French colony in Egypt has never been anything but 
bitterly hostile and aggressively obstructive to each projected 
British reform. In saying this I am only repeating what has 
been admitted to me by French Consuls-General in Cairo, 
French Ambassadors in London, and French Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs. M. Waddington once said to me: “ Had the 
attitude of our colony in Cairo been as correct as the attitude 
of your colony in Tunis there would have been no Egyptian 
question, and I even doubt whether you would still have been 
there.” —I am, Sir, &c., ©. FF. M. B. 





A NEW CAPITAL OF CHINA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—Your interesting paragraph upon the new capital of 
China in the Spectator of October 27th is capable of two 
interpretations. You say its name is “Sian”; and, asa matter 
of orthography, we may let it stand as such. But when you 
proceed to infer that such is its pronunciation, by declaring 
that Si-ngan is “a word not pronounceable by Englishmen,” 
then one must discover some equal difficulty in articulating 
the word “onion.” For the value of “ng” in the Chinese word 
is equivalent (phonetically) to the “ni” in the English, to the 
“ng” in the French word gnorant,and to the“ii” in Spanish. It 
would be immoral to suggest that the difficulty in pronouncing 
the word caiion could be solved by pronouncing it as “cannon.” 
Sir Harry Johnston has referred in one of his published works 
to “that strange faculty for mispronunciation” which is an 
English characteristic. Let us not still further prove our 
claim to this peculiarity by mispronouncing the name of one 








. . i) 
more of the world’s capitals,—however temporary its title m 
be.—I am, Sir, &c., lax M a” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Having resided in China for thirty-eight years, and 
having made a special study of China’s history and made of 
government, I think it extremely improbable that the Chinese 
Government either can or will permanently change the capital 
from Pekin to Sian. It would take up too much of your 
space if I stated all the grounds for this Opinion. I wil] 
therefore, only state one. The Emperor is the Son of Heaven, 
and is the only person in the Empire who worships heaven; 
on this worship the Chinese believe that the prosperity of all 
in the Empire depends. The omission of the worship would 
be regarded with horror and alarm throughout the Empire, 
Now there is only one Temple of Heaven, that at Pekin, The 
sacrifices to heaven are performed once a year. I therefore 
firmly believe that the Emperor will return to Pekin in time 
to perform the usual sacrifice to heaven.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHRISTOPHER T. Garpnzp, 
late H.M.’s Consul, Amoy, 
Park Lawn, The Park, Cheltenham. 


P.S.—As for General Gordon’s alleged advice, General 
Gordon in 1880 told me the advice he gave to the Chinese 
Government was in case of war with a foreign Power 
temporarily to evacuate Pekin and to devastate the country 
round, as the Russians did with Moscow. He did not tell mo 
he had advised the Chinese Government permanently to 
change the capital. 

[How then did Sian continue the capital for so many 
hundred years P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE FISCAL OUTLOOK. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your article on “The Fiscal Outlook” in the 
Spectator of October 27th you write: “ They cannot, we think, 
raise the Income-tax, though we hold that they may very well 
keep it at a shilling. Again, they cannot add to the taxation 
on tea or tobacco with any prospect of substantially increasing 
the yield.” Then for a new source of revenue you suggest 
that for a “ grant of monopoly rights ”—that is, a license—there 
should be levied a charge in the shape of an equivalent of 
value or bonus on profits accruing to the lucky grantees of 
such monopoly rights. I doubt, Sir, very much whether a 
Ministry that pronounced a permanent Income-tax of a 
shilling after the bill for the present war is settled would 
stand much chance of remaining in office for any length of 
time. Is it, however, the case that a substantial addition to the 
tea and tobacco duties would check consumption to any serious 
extent? Has the recent raising of the duty on tea made any 
perceptible difference in the imports? If the universal use 
of tobacco in some form by old and young were to be checked 
it would do no harm to the wellbeing of the community, espe- 
cially the immature boys whose morale is not improved by 
the “cigarette habit.” But I address myself more particu- 
larly to the suggestion of the writer in regard to a surcharge 
on licenses. Surely there is something wrong in the notion 
that because the grantee obtains a certain privilege to be 
exercised (quamdiu se bene gesserit)—given not by favour, 
but as the market value of the concession—the State could 
step in and claim a share in what turns out a valuable 
property, the owner of which already pays his Income-tax, 
Suppose the license should not turn out a profitable invest- 
ment, would the State pay any part of the damage? It would 
be as reasonable for the Indian Government, after the auction 
sale of its opium in Calcutta, to ask the fortunate bidder for 
a douceur on the ground of his making a good thing out of 
the vend of the article at Hong-kong or Shanghai. What, no 
doubt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will do as soon as the 
war is over, and the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies 
settle down under the new administration, will be to make an 
equitable division of the war costs as between the two éx- 
Republics, make the amounts so settled the national Debt of 
each, the interest thereon being chargeable as a tax upon the 
peoples, with a provision for a Sinking Fund for the redemption 
of the capital Debt in a given term of years. Unless the 
potential wealth of the country has been greatly exaggerated, 
such a stock, say, of Four per Cents., African, Transvaal, and 
Orange River Colonies, would be popular, and the taxation 
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“tc lovjed on the mining and agricultural interests prosper- 
erly levied ® honest government. This would surely be a 


; an 
“ — adjustment of the cost of a war forced upon us 
“6 in and his satellites than saddling this country with 


“permanent Income-tax of a shilling, and other imposts on 
yi tobacco, and beer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
° C. E. CHAPMAN, 


Dovercourt. India C.S. (late). 





THE WORD “STUFF.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
cyp,—May I draw attention to the way in which a word in 
our language appears to have changed its meaning entirely in 
the course of one hundred and ten years? Todosol place 


two passages side by side :— 7 ale 
g’s “Travels in Spectator, October 27th, 1900. 
saa ete 1790. “The amount of ‘stuff’ he 
“How strange that we should [Dickens] put into each novel 
read an author’s book with great is something prodigious. 7 he 
jeasure, that we should say, modern novelist may remorse- 
bis man has no stuf in him, lessly conduct his hero from the 
all is of consequence .....-. cradle to the grave, but yet his 
and after this to meet the garb work will appear thin and 
of so much littleness.” attenuated beside that of 
Dickens.” 
Do we owe the change to the influence of Carlyle?—I am 
Sir, &e., Eriot Howarp. 


Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—It was no doubt in Italian, and not in Greek, that 
Mr. Gladstone addressed the inhabitants of the Ionian 
Islands) When I was at Corfu a few years ago they 
pointed out to me with pride the spot where he spoke. It 
was a speech of some two or three hours’ duration, which was 
surely a great feat, even for (as my wife reminds me)— 
“ Quella fonte 
Che spande di parlar si largo fiume.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER B, Parton. 
Ozford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8S.W. 





THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Having noticed that Mr. Merivale’s translation in the 
Spectator of October 20th from the Norwegian of a poem 
called “ The English Captain” has attracted some attention, I 
beg, for accuracy's sake, to say that the original poem, which is 
written in fluent rhymed iambic verses, is by the Danish poet 
Carl Bagger, who was born in Copenhagen 1807, and died 
in 1846. It was published about ten years before his death 
under the title, “A Picture from 1807,” and undoubtedly 
inspired by the national feeling of deep resentment in which 
its author had grown up, for the unprovoked bombardment of 
Copenhagen and the taking of the fleet became the first 
chapter in a disastrous period of Danish history, and it took 
many generations before the wound healed.—lI am, Sir, &c., 





ENGLAND NOT A “GERMANIC” NATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The German Emperor has been pleased lately to speak 
of England as a “Germanic” nation. The term is inappro- 
priate. Weare notGermans. The Germans are our cousins, 
not our brothers. In the course of what is growing to bea 
long life I have known, more or less intimately, many 
Germans and Danes. I have always felt the Germans to be 
foreign in their cast of mind, even those who, like the late 
Chevalier Bunsen, had the greatest affection for England. 
On the other hand, I have felt more and more that the Danes 
are, in Nelson’s words, the “brothers of Englishmen.” Our 
minds seem to be cast in similar mould,—so similar that I 
have sometimes felt as if a Dane who could hardly speak 
English were an Englishman brought up abroad, who had not 
thoroughly learnt his own language. I have never felt any- 
thing of the kind with a German. As I believe I have before 
had occasion to observe in your columns, at the present 
moment Denmark is, with Greece, the only country which 
thoroughly sympathises with us in our African troubles. We 
have some hearty friends in Switzerland; one at least—M. 
Yes Guyot—in France; perhaps a few in Austria-Hungary 





and Italy. With what total want of even cousinly considera- 
tion we have been treated in Germany during this Boer War 
every one knows. It is clear to me that Danish influence 
upon the development of the English character has been 
enormously underrated, and that the term “ Anglo-Saxon” 
as applied to the English-speaking peoples is amisnomer. It 
should be “ Dano-Saxon.” Canute has been too much over- 
shadowed by Alfred.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Luptow. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEED TO COMMERCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str.—In your article (Spectator, October 13th) on the im- 
portance of speed to commerce you said nothing of the speed 
of our English goods trains, but the subject needs attention. 
A few instances, quite typical, will suffice to show this. On 
October 3rd a package of goods was sent to me from Shrews- 
bury addressed to a station about fifteen miles from Doncaster, 
on the Great Eastern and Great Northern joint line to 
London. It arrived on October 11th. On the same date it 
was sent on to Oxford, where it arrived on October 22nd. A 
few days before a parcel of books sent to Oxford was eight 
days on the road. On Monday, October 22nd, a hamper of 
goods was despatched from Leeds; it arrived on the following 
Friday, having been four days in travelling about fifty miles. 
Tn each of these cases I have given the dates of actual de. 
spatch and arrival. Goods from London, I may add, are 
usually four or five days—sometimes more—on the way ; from 
Liverpool, five or six days. The Companies appear, too, to 
charge for time rather than for distance. Some time since I 
sent a friend at Egremont, in Cheshire, a sack of potatoes. 
They cost me eight shillings; they were twelve days on the 
way, and the carriage was eight shillings and sixpence. My 
friend refused them. He said, very truly, that he could have 
got them from New York in less time for about half the 
money.—I am, Sir, Xe., A TRADESMAN. 








POETRY. 


ad 
EMILE LOUBET. 


O'ER thee no eagle spreads her vanes 
The idle crowd to awe: 

The true Imperial bird, that reigns 
By right of beak and claw. 

No hero nor no King in thee 
Thy shallow brethren know. 

Only a grave, grey man they see, 
And a silk scarf or so. 


Look closer, for yon bearded mouth 
Is set with certain lines : 

Where the swift spirit of the South 
With Northern strength combines. 
Yea, strong and subtle, swift and cool, 

Should be his soul indeed 
Whom France’s voice elects to rule 
Her changeful, changeless breed. 


. For when, so lately, sick to death 

Our Third Republic seemed, 

And some who watched her labouring breath 
Of coming triumph dreamed ; 

When Prince and scheming soldier leagued, 
Sworn foe with doubtful friend, 

Around her restless couch intrigued, 
Expectant of her end; 


Then one, by peril undismayed, 
Unawed by clamour, came ; 

Whom every jarring sect obeyed, 
But whom no sect could claim. 

To power’s unerring touchstone brought, 
Thy tempered will rang true; 

For France had found the man she sought, 
And found a master too, 


So ’twixt thy fellows’ threatening swords 
Thou stepped’st, with harmless guile, 

The grace of tactful deeds, the words 
That heal and reconcile: 
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With the same selfless passion filled 
That lived in Lamartine ; 

Like his, unwearied and unchilled 
Thy faith, thy hope, have been. 


Though not in those calm eyes we mark 
His heaven-born genius shine: 

The incommunicable spark, 
Original, divine ; 

Thou also from immortal urns 
Hast borrowed sacred fires, 

Whose soul with Duty’s ardour burns, 
And whom her voice inspires. 


And by her ancient hearthstone set, 
And nursed upon her knees, 
France numbers many children yet 
As pure and brave as these. 
Therefore her spirit undecayed 
Falls but to rise again : 
Oft pierced, oft wounded, oft betrayed, 
But never wholly slain. 
EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 

— 
MR. MORLEY ON CROMWELL.* 
Mr. Mortey prefaces his Cromwell with an apology for 
writing it. No apology is ever needed for a book with a 
character of its own, which offers its readers the results of 
independent thinking on great questions and a great mar, 
However voluminous the literature of the subject be, there is 
always room for such a book. The outline of a mountain 
varies with the angle and the distance from which it is viewed, 
and its true proportions are sometimes clearer to the more 
remote observer than to the laborious explorer of its lower 
slopes. 

Mr. Morley accepts the facts of Cromwell's ‘ife and the 
main features of his character as they are set ‘orth in the 
writings of Dr. Gardiner and other recent historians. But he 
does not accept them uncritically, and he frequently rejects 
hypotheses which seem to his judgment insufficiently proved, 
Tf he adds no new facts about Cromwell, he often elucidates his 
statement of the old by fresh illustrations from seventeenth- 
century literature, or by the reflections which modern 
political life suggests. The interest of the book resides not 
so much in the narrative of Cromwell’s career as in the com- 
mentary of the author upon its critical phases, and upon the 
political problems connected with them. He rises continually 
from the local and temporary questions of a particular period 
of English history to the consideration of those large and 
lasting issues which belong to every age. 

There is also a certain tendency to generalisation in Mr. 
Morley’s treatment of persons; that is to say, the minor 
actors in the drama are realised rather as types than in- 
dividuals. Nevertheless, the principal personages are both 
justly and finely characterised. The portraits of Charles, 


Henrietta, Laud, Strafford, and Pym are of singular 
interest. For the King himself, it is true, Mr. Morley cannot 


say much. “His fault—and no statesman can have a worse— 
was that he never saw things as they were. He had taste, 
imagination, logic, but he was a dreamer, an idealist, and a 
theoriser, in which there might have been good rather than 
evil if only his dreams, theories, and ideals had not been out 
of relation with the hard duties of a day of storm.” As for 
the Queen, her fortitude in adversity, and the strange vicissi- 
tudes of her fate, invest her with a romantic light which 
transfigures the form of the shallow and perverse woman who 
was the evil genius of her husband. The way in which 
Mr. Morley uses Bossuet’s funeral sermon to produce 


this effect is an admirable piece of art. As to the 
other three, Pym _ receives unstinted admiration as 
the ideal of what a Parliamentary leader should be, 


Laud is summed up as being neither the saint of Anglican 
highfliers, nor the bigot of Buckle and Macaulay, but rather 
the mischievous good man of contemporary historians, 
such as Whitelocke and May. Of Strafford we are told :— 
“He had energy, boldness, unsparing industry and attention, 








* Oliver Cromuell. By the Right Hon. John Morley. London: Macmillan 
(10s. or 14s. net.J 


and Co. 


long-sighted continuity of thought and plan, loft 
as true a concern for order and the public sobs vip, = 

Oliver or any of them.” In another passage Mr ion 4 
compares Strafford and Cromwell as rulers of Treland _ 
the Irish statesmanship of the latter far below FW re 
predecessor, for the reason that “ Strafford had mi of his 
complications of social conditions in Ireland to = 4 - the 
well could not pretend.” This is true, but the rebellio, e4 
which Cromwell had to deal in Ireland was in part a with 
of Strafford’s attempted plantations, and there is mena 
mental resemblance between the policy of the two. aia 


Yet though here and elsewhere Mr. Morley judges ( 
well’s statesmanship somewhat too severely, his anbreciai ni 
of Cromwell’s character is always just and sympathetic 
There is an admirable description of Cromwell as he was ai 
the outset of his political career :-— 4 


Y flight; ang 


“ Firm in his belief in direct communion with G 
: od, i 
power unseen; hearkening for the divine voice, his slaps gaante 
by the divine hand, yet he moved full in the world and ge 
life of the world. Of books he knew little. Of the yet m : 
invigorating education of responsible contact with largo aff rsd 
he had as yet had none. Into men and the ways of men he hal 
enjoyed no opportunity of seeing far... ... He was both 
cautious and daring; both patient and swift; both tender and’ 
fierce ; both sober and yet willing to face tremendous risks; both 
cool in head and yet with a flame of passion in his heart. His 
exterior rough and unpolished, and with an odd turn for rustic 
buffooneries, he had the quality of directing a steady, penetrating 
gaze into the centre of a thing. Nature had endowed him with 
a power of keeping his own counsel, that was sometimes to pass 
for dissimulation ; a keen eye for adjusting means to ends, that 
was often taken for craft; and a high-hearted insistence on 
determined ends, that by those who loved to think the worst Was 
counted as guilty ambition. The foundation of the whole was a 
temperament of energy, vigour, resolution. Cromwell was to 
show himself one of the men who are born to force great causes 
»” 5 —o 
to the proof. 
Equally admirable in a different way is the summary of 
Cromwell's character as a ruler in one of the concluding pages 
& Fa 
of the book :— 

“In saying that Cromwell had the spirit, insight, and grasp 
that fit a man to wield power in the greatest affairs, we only 
repeat that he had the instinct of government, and this is a very 
different thing from either a taste for the abstract ideas of 
polities, or the passion for liberty. The instinct of order has 
been as often the gift of a tyrant as of a hero, as common to 
some of the worst hearts in human history as to some of the best, 
Cromwell was no Frederick the Great, who spoke of mankind as 
diese verdammte Race, that accursed tribe. He belonged to the 
rarer and nobler type of governing men, who see the golden side, 
who count faith, pity, hope, among the counsels of practical 
wisdom, and who for political power must ever seek a moral base. 
This is the key to men’s admiration for him.” 

One has heard it asserted by the a priori critics of the 
dinner table that Mr. Morley is scarcely the ideal biographer 
for a man such as Cromwell was,—that he is too much of a 
rationalist to understand Cromwell's mysticism, and too 
much of a doctrinaire to appreciate his opportunism. “It is 
not easy,’ owns Mr. Morley himself, “for us who are vain 
of living in an age of reason to enter into the mind of a 
mystic of the seventeenth century. Yet by. virtue of the 
historic sense, even those who have moved furthest away in 
belief and faith from the books and symbols that lighted the 
inmost soul of Oliver, should still be able to do justice to his 
free and spacious genius, his high heart, his singleness of mind.” 
By virtue of this sense, or by some natural sympathy with 
all sincere enthusiasms, Mr. Morley succeeds in judging 
Puritanism as fairly as he judges the Puritan leader, and that 
without shutting his eyes to the faults of both. He understands 
the dominion of religious interests in an age “when the secu- 
lar state filled a smaller place in the imaginations of men 
than the mystic fellowship of the civitas dei—the city of God 
—when men were passionately moved about many a problem 
which for us is either settled or indifferent.” The most 
striking passages in his book are those which describe the 
origin of Puritanism, the contrast between Calvinism and 
Arminianism, and the perpetual paradox which the influence 
of Calvinism on character presents. At one time he feels 
bound to criticise Cromwell’s semi-theological politics “ from 
the point of view of a modern carnal reasoning.” At another 
time Puritan assumptions of an intimate knowledge of the 
divine pleasure impel him to suggest, with Lucretius, “ that 
the nature of the higher powers is too far above mortal things 
to be pleased or angry with us.” But throughout he holds 





firmly to the principle that “history is only intelligible if we 
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Jace ourselves at the point of view of the actor who 
P 


makes it.” 


However, in judging the actor it is also necessary to 
appreciate the limitations which the stage imposed upon 
rc and in this Mr. Morley is less successful. He sees 
in the abstract the existence of these limitations. “In 

ste of the fine things that have been said of heroes and the 
a of their will, a statesman in such a case as Cromwell 3 
wie finds how little he can do to create marked situations, 
and how the main part of his business is in slowly parrying, 
turning, managing circumstances for which he is not any 
more responsible than he is for his own existence, and yet 
which are his masters, and of which he can only make the 
hest or the worst.” But Mr. Morley rather forgets these 
maxims when he suggests that if Cromwell had been strong 
enough and enlightened enough there might have been a 
very different Cromwellian settlement of Ireland. The con- 
fscation of Irish lands for the benefit of English colonists 
and the prohibition of Trish religion had been for a hundred 
years the cardinal principles of English policy towards 
ireland, and both principles had been reaffirmed by the Long 
Parliament. Cromwell could not reverse them if he 
would. It were a happy thing if the statesman could 
be made the scapegoat for the sins of the nation whose 
will he voices, but we cannot elude condemnation so. 

Mr. Morley is also too Parliamentarian in his criticism 
of Cromwell’s attitude towards Parliaments. “The idea 
of a Parliament always sitting and actively reviewing 
the details of administration, was in his sight an intoler- 
able mischief. It was almost the only system against which 
his supple mind, so indifferent as it was to all constitutional 
forms, stood inflexible. Yet this for good or ill is our system 
to-day, and the system of the wide host of political communi- 

ties that have followed ovr Parliamentary model.” This 
leaves out of account the fundamental difference which exists 
between the Long Parliament and the Parliaments of to-day. 
It did not content itself with reviewing the details of admini- 
stration, but claimed to exercise judicial and executive as wel] 
as legislative power ; it sat for twelve months in the year instead 
of for about seven; being secure from dissolution, it had 
practically shaken off all responsibility to its electors. The 
truest friend of constitutional government might reasonably 
object to a Parliamentarism which meant the dominion of an 
omnipotent and irresponsible single Chamber. It is because 
the Parliaments of to-day are not what the Long Parliament 
was that Parliamentary government has become universal. 

Here and in some other places other than purely his- 
torical considerations seem to influence Mr. Morley’s judg- 
ment of Cromwell. He fears lest the approval of some 
sides of Cromwell's policy should tend to encourage retrograde 
ideals in modern politics. “It can hardly be accident that 
has turned him into one of the idols of the school who hold, 
shyly as yet in England, but nakedly in Germany, that might 
isa token of right, and that the strength and power of a State 
is an end that tests and justifies all means.” The fear is 
not unfounded. There was a time when the exaltation of 
Cromwell’s Irish policy by Froude and Carlyle threatened 
to exert a pernicious influence on nineteenth-century states- 
manship; when wholesale emigration seemed likely to become 
the modern substitute for the systematic transplantation 
which was the panacea of seventeenth-century politicians ; 
when “Starvation or Canada” became the equivalent 
for “Hell or Connaught.” But that time is past. The 
danger now, Mr. Morley hints, is rather unthinking admira- 
tion, and even imitation, of the Protector’s forceful methods 
in foreign and Colonial politics. The remedy is to realise 
the distinction between the seventeenth and the twentieth 
century. To seek to see the past exactly as it was and the 
present exactly as it is, to look for the differences that under- 
lie superficial parallels, and to remember that historical 
precedents are often merely political pitfalls,—these are 

counsels never too trite to be repeated. 





SONGS OF MODERN GREECE.* 
Tae Grecks have been eagerly employed for more than a 
century in the patriotic task of destroying their national 
language and literature, in order to substitute brand-new 
®* Songs of Modern Greee With Introductions, Translations 


eee. , aud Notes by 
G.F. Abbott, B.A. Cambridge: University Press. (58.] 
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articles “ made in Hurope”’ and guaranteed pure and classical 
by eminent professors. Whether the output of this linguistic 
factory can be equally guaranteed to wear is another matter ; 
in the meantime there is no doubt that the literary life of the 
nation has suffered irreparable harm. No country is richer 
than Greece in popular poetry of the highest rank. This 
carried the nation through centuries of suffering, inspiring 
the klephts and steeling their wives and sons to an endurance 
which is the glory of their modern history. When the War 
of Independence brought them again into the community of 
nations, their first thought was to turn their back upon their 
old friend and to claim a share in the fame of their ancestors 
by writing books and carrying on conversation, at least 
when strangers were present, in a curious jargon modelled 
upon Xenophon with a strong flavour of Dumas. It 
was, and, alas! it still is, “bad form” to talk the language 
of those who fought at Mesolonghi; the dreary “ correctness” 
of Lukis Laras is at least praised, if not read, in the salons of 
Athens; and the ballads which it should be the pride of 
Greece to collect and publish are left to the chance oppor- 
tunities of enthusiastic students from England, France, or 
Germany. 

It is a curious want of national pride—a very different 
thing from national vanity—which has led them to regard 
their spoken language as a “corruption” of ancient Greek. 
It ought to be needless now to point out that all spoken 
national languages are not corruptions but developments; the 
invidious term can fairly be applied only to artificial products 
which endeavour to force men’s thoughts into other moulds 
than those which are provided for them by national growth. 
Modern spoken Greek is a “ corruption” in precisely the same 
sense as French, Spanish, and Italian are corruptions of 
Latin. There was a time when it was “bad form” to writé 
the vulgar tongue of Italy; but for the genius of Dante, 
D’Annunzio might still be writing in “pigeon Latin.” 
Unfortunately, modern Greece has had no Dante; Salomo and 
Valaoritis are considerable poets, but they have not the 
genius to sweep the pedants out of the field; the more far- 
sighted men who are doing their best to make the vernacular 
a literary tongue are fighting an up-hill battle and make but 
slow progress. And meanwhile popular poetry is rapidly 
dying. 

We owe Mr. Abbott, therefore, very hearty thanks for 
having saved us a very valuable collection of such relics of 
poetry as still survive the influence of the newspapers. He 
has taken them down from wandering singers, of one of 
whom, Barba Sterios, he gives a picturesque description,—a 
blind rhapsodist sitting outside the gate of Thessalonica, and 
reciting to the accompaniment of a rude cross between a 
fiddle and a lyre. He has carefully explained them; even 
to a reader familiar with modern Greek explanation is neces- 
sary, not merely on account of the historical allusions con- 
tained in them, but because of the Turkish words which enter 
so largely into the northern dialects. Mr. Abbott’s acquaint- 
ance with the language appears to be that of a native, and 
extends to those details of folk-lore which are practically un- 
attainable even to the best equipped outsider. And he has 
given us some very fine pieces. The first is perhaps the best 
of all. It is Japanese in its boldness of omission and concen- 
tration of emphasis on the fewest strokes which will make a 
picture. It is only fifteen lines long. The mother of Kitsos 
is on the way to the klephts’ hiding place, to visit her son, 
when she meets him a prisoner with a band of soldiers. She 
asks him, “ Kitsos, where are thy arms? Where are thy 
knee-plates ?’” He answers: “Mad mother, wilt thou not 
weep for my youth, wilt thou not weep for my valour, but 
dost thou weep for the wretched arms, the wretched knee- 
plates?” “’T'were better, my Kitsos, to be lost, to lose thy 
head, than to lose the arms thy father gave thee.” And 
there it ends,—just one drop of the quintessence of Greek 
heroism. 


But Mr. Abbott's ballads are not all martial; more than 
half his collection is rightly classed as “ romantic.” One of 
the strangest isa song which Mr. Abbott gives as he heard it, 
a fragment with the metre all gone to pieces, which tells of a 
maid who is invited to be the bridesmaid of her successful 
rival. She goes to her mother, who is, it seems, a witch. 
The mother “stamped with her foot, and a golden chesi 


sprang out of the earth. She (the daughter) put on the sun 
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for a face and the moon for a breast; she put on the sand of 
the sea for pearls; she put on the feather of the sos anda 
bell for a brow, and then she stamped on the walnut and went 
to the bridegroom,” finding him in church. The result is that 
amid general amazement at her appearance (no wonder), the 
bridegroom says, “ Come, take the wreaths, and put them on 
the bridesmaid, and let the bride become bridesmaid, if she 
will.” 

We have quoted this partly because Mr. Abbott, by a rare 
exception, leaves us in the dark on two points. He does not 
explain the significance of stamping on the walnut; and he 
thinks that the isos is a bird, which he cannot identify. It 
seems obvious that, whatever the 7zsos is, it cannot, in such 
amazing company, be anything so commonplace as a bird. 
Would it be outdoing too far the extravagance of the context 
to suggest that the right reading is not rod icov ro Qrepd, 
but rod "Incod ro repo ? 

We have only one complaint to make against Mr. Abbott, 
and that is his spelling. This may seem a small matter, but 
unfortunately Mr. Abbott has taken this particularly irritating 
way of informing us that he believes in the “corruption” 
theory. We should have expected better things of him. He 
actually thinks it his duty to mark by an apostrophe where 
letters existing in ancient Greek have been dropped, and 
brackets those which have been added in the modern language. 
Modern Greek spelling is chaotic enough in all conscience 
without these complications; and where this principle would 
lead us heaven only knows. Mr. Abbott writes ’capa’yra ; 
then let him write “qua‘ra’nte” in French; as'»(e) may be 
tolerated when the Italians adopt “ fa’nn(o).” As for ’voa (!), 
it is really a most ingeniously malignant misdirection to 
the beginner, who cannot fail to pronounce it ¢ro instead 
of vro. We feel compelled to insist on this because it is 
hopelessly unscientific, and seriously mars for educational 
purposes an excellent book which otherwise would have been 
conspicuously useful to learners of the spoken language, as it 
will, in any case, be for students of Greek poetry and folk-lore. 





MODERN MOTOR.-CARS.* 
“HitcH your waggon to a star,’ said Emerson. We have 
made some approach of late towards putting that counsel into 
practice. Our trains have long been dragged by the sun- 
beams that were bottled in the coal-measures ever so long 
ago. Now the high roads are familiar with the spectacle of 
waggons and carriages drawn by the same force; for there is 
good ground for considering Professor Peckham’s theory of 
the vegetable origin of petroleum as the most probable that 
has yet been put forward, and electricity, like steam, 
is as yet mainly the produce of coal. The wisdom of 
Emerson's advice is illustrated by the fact that the recent 
development of motor-traction on the roads promises not 
only to cheapen transport, but to increase the amenities 
of cities, to aid in the solution of the housing ques- 
tion, and to bring town and country more easily into 
contact both for purposes of business and of pleasure. Pos- 
terity may have reason to call the great return to the roads 
which the development of cycles and motor-cars has 
caused in the last decade of this century as significant and 
almost as important a fact as the introduction of railways. 
Without aiming at prophecy, we may at least say that every 
one who is interested, either theoretically or practically, in the 
question of transport by other means than the railways 
should be familiar with the present stage in the evolution of 
the motor-car. Mr. Beaumont’s full and trustworthy treatise 
is admirably adapted to inform its readers on this subject. 
“It is intended,” says the author, “firstly, to be a book 
that shall be useful to engineers and motor vehicle 
constructors; and secondly, that those who take an 
intelligent interest in the construction and working 
of motor vehicles shall find in it more definite in- 
formation, description, and explanation than has [sic] yet 
been placed before them on these subjects.” Mr. Beaumont’s 
book is well adapted to fulfil the second aim which 
he has here proposed to himself, in spite of a frequent 
looseness of expression and grammar which makes us wish 
that he had taken a little more trouble to turn out his letter- 
press with the precision of his excellent drawings. Every 








* Motor Vehicles and Motors: their Design, Construction, and Working by 
Steam. Oil, and Electricity. By W. Worby Beaumont. 
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one who owns a motor-car and does not wish to leave its 

prehension solely to his “motor man,” or who thinks of ri 
ing a car and wants to have some means of deciding eta, 
the numerous competitors for his favour, will find a 
volume well worth reading: only an elementary knowledge r 
mechanics is needed for its profitable study, me 


Modern motor-cars may be divided into two classes, accord. 
ing as they are designed to carry passengers or goods It is 
in the former class that the most striking progress “wat lately 
been made, though the heavy motor-vans are Likély to hese 
an even more important influence upon commerce. They 
may be farther classified according to their means of propul. 
sion, of which four are at present in use: steam, petrol spirit 
mineral oil, and electricity. Of these, by far the oldest is 
steam. It is not generally known that motor-cars were a 
more frequent sight on our roads in the first third of the 
century than they have been at any part of the Victorian era 
till 1897. When the idea of the steam locomotive first came into 
being, it was natural to apply it to the roads on which the 
coaches ran. Hancock, Gurney, and other engineers cop. 
structed motor vehicles, that ran with fair success until the 
rapid growth of railways drove them out of the field. As late 
as 1840, Hills made a steam coach which ran from London to 
Hastings and back in the day, a journey of a hundred and 
twenty-eight miles, with several steep gradients, that is still 4 
good test of the capabilities of a motor-car. But these early 
experiments led tonothing. The laws hampered them, as they 
continued to do in this country till the end of 1896; the railways 
drew away the engineers and capital that might have carried 
them nearer perfection; still more important was the deficiency 
in those days of the accurate and ingenious machine tools that 
now make exact work not only possible but cheap as compared 
with 1830. From 1835 the use of motor vehicles on our 
roads, save in the form of traction-engines, was in abeyance 
for fifty years. The first impetus to the new movement of 
invention was given in 1885, when Gottlieb Daimler—who 
died in the spring of this year—patented the light petrol 
motor bearing his name, which, with its later improvements, 
still stands in the front rank of the great industry to which 
it has given birth. In the same year he applied his motor 
to a bicycle, which was thus the parent of the most numerous 
branch of modern motor-cars. This petrol motor was prac. 
tically a gas-engine, in which the work was done by 
the successive explosions of a mixture of air and inflam. 
mable vapour. By far the greater part of Mr. Beaumont’s 
book is devoted to the description of the numerous 
adaptations of this principle, which Daimler himself, MM. 
Panhard and Levassor, Herr Benz, the Count de Dion, and 
many others have made. Nine-tenths, at least, of the cars 
and motor-cycles that are seen on our roads to-day are driven 
by petrol engines. But none of them can as yet be called 
completely satisfactory for the purposes of that important 
class who keep carriages for pleasure as well as convenience, 
As far as speed and mechanical efficiency go, indeed, the best 
petrol motors leave little to be desired. Recent trials of 
selected specimens, such as the tour round France and the 
thousand-mile trip of the Automobile Club, have shown 
their capabilities when exposed to a far more severe test than 
most private cars would ever undergo. But the petrol motor 
often lacks the comfort of a good carriage. Noise, smell, and 
vibration are not easily banished from its construction. 
The odour, indeed, is more apparent to passers-by than to 
its occupants. The vibration, as Mr. Beaumont claims, is also 
exaggerated by those who only notice a car standing still 
with the motor running. Still, there are many objections 
apparently inseparable from the gas-engine, and the motor 
of the future, we think, will be electrical. The section which 
Mr. Beaumont devotes to this subject is the least satisfactory 
in his book, being confined to the electric cabs which have 
been tried here and elsewhere. The electric motor is ideal in 
regard to absence of noise and smell, smoothness of running, 
simplicity of working parts, ease of starting, and completeness 
of control. It can be protected from dust and wet in a fashion 
of which no other is susceptible. The fatal defect of electric car3 
now on the market is that they can only run with certainty 
twenty-five or thirty miles without needing a new charge; and 
electricity cannot yet be bought, like petrol, at the grocer’s. Mr. 
Beaumont seems to ignore the great efforts which are being 





made to overcome this difficulty, The French Touring Club is 
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taking one Way by trying to organise a re eee sd 
fons all over France, which will be to the touris My “ ectr “4 
car what the old post-stations were to early trave om y = : 
Already ten of the main roads from Paris have been adequately 
supplied, and it is obvious that the equipment of new routes 
il react upon the demand for electric cars. Meanwhile, the 
mechanicians are working hard to increase the radius of action. 
Iast May, M. Krieger displayed the capabilities of his latest 
car by running one hundred and sixty miles on the Paris-Dijon 
wad with a single charge. There are very few petrol motors 
which could do better. If an electric car which can run even 
a hundred miles without recharging can be put on the market, 
we are confident that it will displace all existing types with 
those to whom expense is less important than comfort. 

The provision of private carriages, however, though likely 
to be the most interesting to our readers, is by no means the 
most important branch of the motor-car industry. M Fr 

Beaumont gives some interesting calculations of the relative 
cost of motors and horses, which must convince business people 
that the matter is worthy of consideration. First, he compares 
the efficiency of a light “voiturette” carrying two people 
with that of the one or two horses that doctors and other profes- 
sional men or tradesmen keep. If the requirement is merely for 
, small distance, such as fifteen miles a day for four days a 
week, the cost of a two-seat motor, such as may be bought 
for £200, works out at almost the same as that of a single 
horse and trap,—roughly, £80 a year, or 6d. a mile. Withal 
the motor has the advantage over a horse of being available 
for an occasional run of a hundred miles. But if the annual 
mileage be doubled the cost of the carriage is more than 
doubled, whereas that of the motor is only increased by the 
additional wear and tear and the cost of the petrol used: the 
motor then works out at 4d.a mile, as against 73d. for the 
horses. If we suppose that the accommodation needed is 
that of a four-seat carriage running six thousand miles in the 
year, the motor will cost 53d. as against 1s. a mile, and so on. 
For heavy traffic, Mr. Beaumont shows how the cost of trans- 
port may be reduced to 6d. per mile per ton where horses 
would cost 10}d. and railway carriage from 11}d. to 1s. 8d. 
It is needless to quote farther from these statistics, which 
show a general balance of cheapness, convenience, and 
elasticity of use in favour of the motor, increasing with the 
amount of work done. It is clear that the motor has “ come 
tostay,” though it may as yet be only in its infancy. We 
can strongly recommend Mr. Beaumont’s book, both for the 
general view which it gives of the subject and for its exposi- 
tion of the details of nearly all modern motors. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mrs. HumpHrY WakpD’s new story, dedicated “to Italy the 
beloved and beautiful, instructress of our past, delight of our 
present, comrade of our future,” though strictly a “ novel with- 
out a hero,” rests its appeal to the reader on a securer basis 
than any of her previous essays in the field of fiction. For 
while connecting itself in a variety of ways with modern social 
ind intellectual tendencies, it is in its essentials concerned 
with matters of abiding and elemental human interest, with 
the clash of personalities, the tyranny of friendship, the 
exactions of egotism, the renunciation of unrequited love. It 
is,as we have said, a novel without a hero, for the central 
male figure, Edward Manisty, a brilliant literary politician, 
is too heavily handicapped by his artistic temperament to win 
the admiration of the old-fashioned reader. Manisty, in a fit 
f Randolphian petulance, has resigned high office at home, 
and by way of accentuating his divergence from his party, is 
engaged on a work in which reactionary Italy, including the 
Vatican, the Curia, even the Index, is held up to admiration 
in contrast with the Italy of Cavour, of the house of 
Savoy, of Crispi. The time is that of the Abyssinian 
Expedition, and the action passes mainly at a_ villa 
near Rome, where Manisty is staying with an aunt and a 
widowed cousin. This cousin, Eleanor Burgoyne, the heroine 


*(1.) Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Illustrated by Albert Sterner. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.]—-+(2.) The King’s Pawn. By Hamilton 
Drummond. London : W. Blackwood and Sons. [6s.]——(3.) Palace Tules. By 
: Fielding. London: Harper and Brothers. [6s.]——(4.) As Luck Would Have 
a By William Westall. London: Chatto and Windus. * [6s..—{5.) Marshfield, 
Od Observer. By Egerton Castle. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.]——(6.) 
6 Fires and Profitable Ghosts. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. London : Cassell-and 

9. [68:]——(7.) ‘Lord Linlithgow. By Morley Roberts. London; Edward 





Areetd. [68] —(8.) The Stickwt Minister's Wooing, and other Stories. By S R. 
rockett. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.] 





of the story, is a high-bred, distinguished, fascinating woman 
of the best cosmopolitan type, who in the congenial com- 
panionship of Manisty has regained much of the elasticity 
sapped by the ghastly tragedy which ended her brief and un- 
happy married life.—Her husband in a fit of delirium during 
an attack of pneumonia leapt out of a window with their only 
child in his arms.—Eleanor has every charm of mind and person 
save that of robust health, but she has cheerfully sacrificed 
time, and even health, while assisting Manisty as amanuensis, 
critic, and collaborator, and the haleyon days of their 
literary partnership have inspired in her the hopes of an 
even closer relationship. Eleanor, in short, is in love with her 
cousin, who, while grateful for her aid and inspiration, is solely 
in love with himself and his book. Then a newcomer suddenly 
appears on the scene, a young American girl, invited by the 
Manistys by way of return for hospitality received in the 
States, handsome, uncouth, ill-dressed, shy, yet of such trans- 
parent sincerity, so naive in her heroine-worship of Eleanor, 
that the latter, pitying her loneliness—for Manisty, regarding 
her as an intruder, holds coldly aloof—takes her in hand with 
exquisite tact, teaches her how to dress, and encourages her— 
to her own undoing. From this point onward the human and 
tragic interest of the story develops steadily and inevitably, 
Manisty is intellectually detached from Eleanor by the 
criticisms of an old Cambridge friend, while at the same time 
he is attracted by the robust beauty and alert, combative intel- 
ligence of Lucy. Eleanor, with her perpetual and unassuaged 
hunger for love, begins to fear that she has been deluded by 
a mere mirage, and is humiliated by the consciousness of her 
jealousy. The painful episode of the visit to the villa of 
Manisty’s mad sister, and her attack on Lucy, surpriseg 
Manisty into a revelation of his real feelings, with its 
poignant sequel,—Eleanor’s appeal to her rival, and Lucy’s 
loyal resolve to quit the field. The last act of the drama 
traces with singular though long-drawn delicacy the 
growth in Eleanor, who realises that she has only a few 
months to live, of the spirit of renunciation, until, in 
achieving the final act of self-sacrifice, she finds her 
being “flooded with the strangest, most ecstatic sense of 
deliverance.” It must be added that Lucy is a character for 
whom such a supreme act of self-surrender is well worth 
making, and that beneath Manisty’s “outer and controlling 
egotism ” there were large and generous elements in his “turbid 
and ambiguous nature.” Hleanor is remarkable for the 
eloquence and picturesqueness of its descriptive interludes 
—notably the fine scene of the Apostolic Benediction in St. 
Peter’s—and for its grasp of the opposing tendencies in 
Italian society. The minor characters—especially the 
chivalrous young diplomat and the delightful old Ambassador 
—are admirably handled, and by way of a foil to the central 
and human interest there is the intellectual tragedy of Father 
Benecke, the representative of German Reform-Katholizismus, 
who serves to illustrate the hollowness of Manisty’s literary 
enthusiasm for Roman Catholicism, besides being largely 
instrumental in guiding Eleanor into the paths of renuncia- 
tion. We gladly quote as an example of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's eloquence and imaginative insight the fine passage in 
which she paints Lucy’s mingled feelings during the great 
pageant in St. Peter's :— 

“Yet, as she looks, within the visible scene, there opens 
another: the porch of a plain, shingled house, her uncle sitting 
within it, his pipe and his newspaper on his knee, sunning himself 
in the April morning. She passes behind him, looks into the sti 
leaf-scented parlour—at the framed Declaration of Independence 
on the walls, the fresh boughs in the fire-place, the Bible on its table, 
the rag-carpet before the hearth. She breathes the atmosphere 
of the house; its stern independence and simplicities ; the scorns 
and denials, the sturdy freedoms both of body and soul that it 
implies—conscience the only master—vice-master for God, in 
this His house of the world. And beyond—as her lids sink 
for an instant on the pageant before her—she hears, as it were, 
the voices of her country, so young and raw and strong !—she 
feels within her the throb of its struggling self-assertive life; 
she is conscious too of the uglinesses and meannesses that belong 
to birth and newness, to growth and fermentation. ‘Then ina 
proud timidity—as one who feels herself an alien and on suffer- 
ance—she hangs again upon the incomparable scene. This is 
St. Peter’s; there is the dome of Michael Angelo; and here, 
advancing towards her amid the red of the cardinals, the clatter 
of the guards, the tossing of the flabelle, as though looking at 
her alone—the two waxen fingers raised for her alone—is the 
white-robed triple-crowned Pope.” 


We may add, in conclusion, that Mr. Sterner’s illustrations 
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distinctly enhance the attractiveness of a remarkable and 
moving story. 

With the other novels on our list we must perforce deal 
in cursory fashion this week. Mr. Hamilton Drummond is 
very much at home in France of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and The King’s Pawn is an excellent specimen of 
the romance of action and adventure, with Henry of Navarre 
in his early prime as central figure. The time is the year of 
the Duke of Anjou’s death, the plot is concerned with an 
“idea” of the King’s, in the attempt to realise which the 
narrator, Blaise de Bernauld, exhausts the gamut of peril and 
loses his gallant squire Marcel.——In a wholly different vein, 
but equally attractive, are Mr. Fielding’s Burmese Palace 
Tales,—illustrations of the sunnier phases of a semi-barbarous 
Court. As Mr. Fielding does not offer them as history, the 
reader may banish the memories of Thibaw from his mind 
and enjoy these exotic comedies without compunction. We 
can give no better notion of their charm than by reminding 
the reader that Mr. Fielding is the author of The Soul of a 
People ——Mr. William Westall in As Luck Would Have It 
handles a sensational motive with his wonted vigour and 
geniality. Lord Alwyn and his cousin are not changed at 
nurse, but in a railway accident, the commoner, who loses 
his memory, being mistaken, owing to a striking physical 
resemblance, for the missing Peer, and nursed back to health 
in the baronial halls. The “studies of character and 
action” grouped together under the title of Marshfield the 
Observer cannot be regarded as in the least representative of Mr. 
Egerton Castle’s engaging talent. We associate charm and 
light-heartedness with his work, and find his treatment of the 
sinister and seamy side of life neither convincing nor engross- 
ing. “Q’s” new volume of stories deals with revenants, 
“persons who either in spirit or in body revisit old scenes, 
return upon old selves or old emotions, or relate a message 
from a world beyond perception.” Mr. Quiller- Couch’s 
artistic handling of the macabre and the fantastic needs no 
recommendation of ours. “ The Room of Mirrors” might have 
been signed by Stevenson. The trend of thought in more 
than one of these stories is not without a morbid tinge, but 
the alertness and distinction of the writer’s style largely 
neutralise this defect. Lord Linlithgow is a romance 
of contemporary politics, in which, under transparent 
pseudonyms, Mr. Morley Roberts deals with a number of 
living personages in the audacious and indefensible manner 
familiar to readers of The Colossus. In The Stickit 
Minister's Wooing Mr. Crockett resumes his earlier manner 
with very happy results. The two opening chapters have 
genuine pathos ; while in the subsequent sketches we find no 
lack of spirited and genial portraiture. Not the least 
interesting feature of the book is the fragment of literary 
autobiography contained in the preface, where Mr. Crockett 
pays generous homage to the memory of R. L. Stevenson. 

















THE MAGAZINES. 

TuE Nineteenth Century is a good average number, but con- 
tains no paper of extraordinary merit. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott's 
article on ‘ Cabinet Government or Departmentalism ?” sets 
forth the grounds for holding that the old principle of collective 
Cabinet responsibility is being gradually abandoned, and that we 
are reverting to the older type of departmental responsibility. 
The writer is almost morbidly careful not to commit himself 
to the expression of any definite opinion as to the desirability 
of the change. On this point he is content to propound ques- 
tions. But in another direction he has no such scruples, and 
declares himself in favour of a larger, and perhaps startling, 
increase in the remuneration of the highest-placed servants of 
the State :-— 

“ There is perhaps no maxim of doctrinaire equalitarians more 
radically unsound or more conspicuously exploded than the 
saying that ‘no man is worth more than five hundred a year.’ 
On the contrary, experience tends to show more and more con- 
clusively that nothing is so costly as the mediocrity which such 
remuneration suggests. To the academic mind nothing is more 
startling than a revelation of the salaries and the wages paid by 
private employers —captains of industry —to competent and 
respousible employés. ‘The State has to compete with them in 
the open market. It has no absolute preserve of ability. If it 


wants brains, it must buy them: and buy them at a high rate. 
One or two notorious and conspicuous cases have recently forced 
this fact upon public attention. It has long since been recog- 
nisei by those ‘inside.’ 


If the State is to be well served it must 





aig its mind not merely to obtain but to retain the best 
——Lord Thring’s plan for the reorganisation of the Army ; 
to place the War Office in commission, and form a new B y is 
of War consisting of the Secretary for War, Command “s 
Chief, and such heads of the military and ciyil aig 
might be thought advisable. “The Board would be ‘se a 
with all the powers now vested in the Military and = 
branches of the War Office... . . , No doubt 
would exist where the responsibility should rest fe * 
maladministration of the Army; it would rest with ed 
Board, who will of course be compelled to quit office of th - 
action fails to meet with the approval of Poiana” 
The passage we have italicised affords scope for considerab| 
criticism. Lord Thring is on safer ground when atte 
reminding us that an officer cannot live in the cavalry i 
he has a private income of £450, he urges that, while Came 
jun., may be allowed to drive his drag, play polo, &e, the 
regimental drag, the regimental polo club, and regimental 
balls should be prohibited. Lieutenant-Colonel 3 Court's 
interesting “‘ Suggestions from the Front” should be read in 
close connection with Mr. Somers Somerset's account of the 
recent army manceuvres in France. Colonel & Court has him: 
self seen the peace mancuvres of the European armies, and 
“can truly say not only that I have never geen repro- 
duced, even in the barest outline, the conditions we found in 
fighting the Boers, but that these peace mancuvres them- 
selves gave, one and all, an unfaithful picture of modern war. 
fare under existing conditions, and will certainly result in the 
ruin of any army that attempts to carry them out in the field, 
if the enemy is as clever a fighter as the Boer and as little 
trammelled by effete commanders and superannuated tradi. 
tions.” Mr. Somers Somerset’s impressions of the French 
manceuvres are all the more instructive in that he had recently 
returned from South Africa. As for the medieval tactics 
adopted at Chartres, he predicts that their employment in 
actual warfare would result in losses too ghastly to contem- 
plate. Yet the French officers are one and all calmly con. 
vinced of their immeasurable superiority to the British. 
The pith of Mr. A. S. Hurd’s article on “Ow 
Belated Battleships” is to be found in the state. 
ments that the two-Power standard has been abandoned 
in the Mediterranean and the China Seas, that the pro- 
grammes of the Admiralty for the last three years could have 
been carried out had it not been that our private shipbuilders 
were so “ heavily handicapped ” with work for foreign Powers, 
and that the true policy is to conquer instead of accepting 
these industrial limitations. Mr. Hurd refrains from suggest- 
ing any specific remedy, but he has done good service in 
calling attention toa serious evil. Mr. Snead Cox’s paper on 
“French Canada and the Empire” is extremely interesting, 
and in the main reassuring. The Catholic province, in his 
view, is sincerely loyal, with certain natural rese rves :— 

“The general situation, then, may be summed up in the fewest 

words. ‘he people of the French province are loyal to Canada 
with a passionate loyalty as to the only home they know; they 
are grateful to Great Britain for her faithful guardianship, and 
proud of her protection; they look forward neither to the estab- 
lishment of a great French State on the St. Lawrence nor to 
annexation to the United States, but they view with deep distrust 
the prospect of constitutional changes within the Empire which 
may diwinish their relative importance and influence as 4 
separate community.” 
Among the miscellaneous articles we may note Dr. Jessopp’s 
pleasant discursive paper on “The Lake-Dwellers,” and Lady 
Guendolen Ramsden’s unconsciously humorous protest 
against extravagance in dress. “There are people,’ she 
writes, “ who have no more than £60 a year to spend on dress, 
and some who manage to look neat and pretty on less. But 
roughly speaking, for wealthy people who go out in society, 
£500 a year should be the limit spent solely on clothes.” 

Sir Robert Hart’s remarkable article on China—which we 
notice elsewhere—rather overshadows the remaining papers 
in the new Fortnightly. There is, however, a readable un- 
signed essay on England and Belgium, in which the writer 
endeavours to show that the unanimity and intensity of the 
anti-English feeling are not to be explained by sympathy with 
the Boers alone. “The ground must have been in a fit state 
to receive and develop the virus strewn upon it by Dr. Leyds 
and his-agents.” The value of the English visitor and tourist 

















to Belgium has declined ; the Belgians still rankle under the 
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ion of cowardice at Waterloo; and “still more tangible 
offence has been given by the severe and generally 
qnmerited criticism of Belgian officers and officials in the 
Congo State.” He admits, however, that other causes are at 
work to which we have in no sense or degree contributed, and 
winds up by the warning that “the Belgians are living in a 
rfect fool’s paradise of their own creation, and nothing but 
a thunder-clap may get them out of it. They are surrounded 
by perils, and they have not the claims on general con- 
sideration that they seem to imagine.” And he quotes a 
remarkable passage from a Belgian histurian, Professor 
Vanderkindére, who is now “the most unpopular person in 
Belgium because he had the courage to write the following 
lines” aE 
“There are nations like England and France which have 
never disappeared from the surface of the earth; others less 
happy, and Belgium is of the number, have been obliged to pay 
yisits to the Infernal Regions. One cannot return intact from 
those subterranean wanderings. Indeed, we are always the 
descendants of the Nervii of Cxsar, the heirs of German liberty, 
the mixed race on which the Roman spirit fixed its impress; we 
are the sons of our trade artisans, proud and intractable, of 
those communes jealous of their independence, of those ‘ beggars’ 
who exclaimed ‘Rather Turks than Papists!’ But alas! we 
have also for ancestors the victims of the Revolution of the 
sixteenth century, the silly adorers of the Infanta Isabella, the 
mutilators of the Barrier Treaty, the docile instruments of Van 
der Noot, the bastard people which clung to its kermesses and 
pilgrimages more than to liberty of conscience.” 
—tThe paper on “Three Years’ Progressivism at the London 
School Board,” by Mr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P., is far more 
interesting than the generality of articles on educational 
topics. He says, only too truly, that the production of a 
new Drury Lane pantomime probably interests a great many 
more people than the statement of policy by a newly-elected 
School Board, and continues: ‘This, I suggest, is ‘ Little 
Englandism’ of a most dangerous character.” We may add 
that Mr. Macnamara’s defence of Progressivism is laudably 
free from any partisan spirit. He makes out a conclusive 
case against the legitimacy of the argument that Progres- 
sivism spells extravagance; and the figures which he gives as 
to the extent to which children are made to toil in their out- 
of-school hours go far to substantiate his statement that we 
are neglecting our “trustees of posterity.”——Of the articles 
on the General Election, by far the best is the anonymous 
paper called “The Vindication of Democracy,” with its 
interesting prediction as to a coming Cave of Adullam. The 
situation is summed up in a passage well worth quoting :-— 
“The peculiar paradox of the General Election must have a 
special influence that may be either stimulating or fatal to the 
fortunes of the Government. The country is in an unexampled 
humour towards the Cabinet it has returned to power. Its mood 
is neither sanguine nor indulgent, and there is none of the 
parental prepossession with which all ministries raised to office 
by overwhelming majorities have previously been regarded by 
their makers. The constituencies feel perfectly that the Govern- 
ment have profited by the mistakes of their opponents far beyond 
any absolute deserts of their own. The plebiscite in endorse- 
ment of the war has given Lord Salisbury and his colleagues an 
act of indemnity for all their previous errors and deficiencies, 
and has rewarded them in a measure out of all pro- 
portion to their merits. The nation now believes that it has 
done its duty, is quit of all its obligations towards Ministers, and 
has contracted no such tacit liability to extend to the Govern- 
ment a further support as the immediate result of a General 
Election usually implies. There is a strong sentiment that 
Ministers must give some emphatic and exceptional evidence 
that they are worthy of their extraordinary good fortune, or must 
expect to be critically judged.” 
This article, which holds that the Election has vindicated the 
good sense of the democracy, is in amusing contrast to the 
views of a writer in Blackwood, who holds that “the democracy 
has proved a sham and its failure is the country’s triumph.” 
The most important article in a rather dull number of the 
Contemporary is Mr. J. A. Spender’s on “ The Patriotic Elec- 
tion—and After.” He makes an eloquent plea for Liberal 
union, and he traces with much acumen the causes which led 
to the recent disorganisation. We find it impossible to agree 
with him that there was a Liberal rally towards the end of the 
Election which “ made its mark and stayed the plague in the 
counties,’—the results in the English counties being clearly 
attributable to other causes, and in the Scotch counties all 
against his argument. He lays much of the blame upon Lord 
Rosebery, who “ had the Liberal party at his mercy from the 


imputa' 
cause of 


leadership and relapse into that disturbing condition of both 
being and not being at one and the same time which is 
possible in the House of Lords.” The two articles on the 
American Presidential Election are written respectively from 
the Republican and Democratic standpoints. We have no 
leaning to the side of Mr. Bryan, but we agree with Mr. 
Sydney Brooks that Bryanism represents one aspect of a 
valuable reaction against the tyranny of the Wall Street view 
in politics. Of the other papers, Mr. Thomas Burke’s plea 
for forcible reforms in the control of the street-trading 
children of Liverpool is a word in season, and Mr. Nash’s 
article on Indian affairs is an eminently sane and thoughtful 
paper, which deserves all attention. 


The National Review devotes its energies this month to 
the cause of reform. “An Englishman” in a paper on “ Re- 
construction or Catastrophe ?” deplores the undue prominence 
of sexagenarians in the Cabinet and the inertia which has 
been the chief characteristic of Government policy in the past 
five years. He has much to say on the weakness of the 
Admiralty and the War Office, and he advocates as the only 
remedies the appointment of a Military Secretary of War, a 
Naval First Lord of the Admiralty, and a radical change in 
taxation. “A tariff,” he says, “offers us at once a means of 
raising funds for naval armaments, of obtaining allies, of con- 
solidating the Empire, and of weakening the enemies who are 
plotting our fall.” We have often explained our objections to 
such a wholesale scheme of reform, which means the ultimate 
weakening of that very popular control and criticism of the 
management of our forces which the critic desires in this case 
to see exercised.——Captain Cairnes in an interesting discus- 
sion of “The Problem of Invasion” brings forward some curious 
speculations. He points out that in case of invasion the Channel 
Fleet would be despatched to join the Mediterranean Fleet, 
and that the defence of our shores would fall upon the 
Reserve Squadron, which is formidable only in numbers. 
“Are we wise,’ he asks again, “in keeping at Woolwich, 
within reach of a mobile invading force, the chief arsenal of 
the British Empire?” It was different in the old days 
when Woolwich lay some four days’ march from the 
coast. The whole paper is suggestive and interesting. 
Mr. Prevost Battersby’s criticism of the present system of 
war correspondence deserves serious attention. He suggests 
that only men of indubitable qualifications, representing only 
the great papers, should be allowed at the front, and that 
“within the liberty of good manners they should be given 
absolute liberty in the matter of fair comment.” And, more 
important: still, he would have the correspondent cut adrift 
from the telegraph wire, which compels the sending of hasty, 
ill-considered, and unnecessary despatches. By these means 
“a chance would be given him of concentrating his powers on 
a sober and thoughtful review of operations, unaffected by 
opinions hastily expressed for the telegraph on the day of 
issue,’-——a consummation devoutly to be wished for. Of 
the other papers, the most notable are Mr. Ernest Williams’s 
plea for the inclusion of Canada in the proposed agreement 
with Germany to abolish Clause VII. in the Treaty of 1865, 
and Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s convincing defence of civil 
engineering as a profession. 

Blackwood submits a scheme for Army reorganisation based 
on the assumption that our military policy must henceforth 
be offensive,—z.e., that the limits of defence must be shifted 
from the shores of Great Britain, and made to include all 
countries and places over which the Union Jack floats. We 
cannot enter in detail into “ Maga’s” scheme beyond noting 
with special approval the suggestions for placing the recruit- 
ing system on a national basis, and establishing a national 
system for securing the employment of sailors and soldiers 
after service. In regard to the Volunteers, the writer lays 
great stress on the necessity of limiting their numbers, and of 
raising a contribution from all men who do not elect to serve 
either in the county Militia or in the county Volunteers to 
meet local expenses. He is also strongly against enrolling 
men under twenty, “as youths of this age are unfit for 
military service.” It would be interesting to know how far 
this view has been borne out by the experiences of the war in 
South Africa.——The article on “After the Annexation” 
repeats the three suggestions made last March :—(l) That 

















day that he retired,” and he notes justly that it is one great 
disadvantage of a Peer-Premier that “he may resign his 





the organisation of the conquered Republics should be broken 
up by redistribution of districts within the States, and by 
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alteration of their external boundaries ; (2) that a Governor- 
General for South Africa should be appointed, with a 
Council to support him; (3) that African affairs should 
be administered by a State Department with no other 
responsibilities ——“ Linesman,” a regimental officer who has 
served in the Natal campaign, contributes a generous eulogy 
of the “Tommy,” illustrated by some remarkable anecdotes. 
It amounts to this, that “Tommy Atkins” has almost every 
military virtue, but he is neither cautious, nor cunning, nor 
apt to profit by practice or bitter experience. The summary 
of the war operations in South Africa contains two passages 
worth quoting. The writer does well to remind us that “ if 
this sweeping up the crumbs at the close of a campaign is 
tedious to write about, how much more so must it be to the men 
who are sweeping.” The other noteworthy remark is this :— 
“To the Boers belongs the credit of teaching the world the 
new order of fighting; and it is to the painters of battle 
scenes that the lessons they have taught us will particularly 
apply, for there will be no picture possible. .... . Battles 
will be fought by invisible enemies with invisible weapons.” 
“Maga” deals in trenchant style with “A Budget of 
New Books,” rightly thanking Mr. Merriman “for inviting 
us to take an interest in brave, sensible, and honourable men,” 
and lamenting the “dismal failure” of Mr. Barrie’s new 
novel. 

The present-time articles in the Monthly Review fail to do 
much in the way of persuasion or enlightenment. The most 
vigorous of the three editorials is “ Cecil Rhodes,” but it is 
pitched in too high a key. Mr. Rhodes might have had jus- 
tice done to him—or shall we say sentence pronounced?—in 
much plainer and more effective language. In “ National 
Character ” the academic preface is distinctly tedious, and as 
for Mr. Michael Davitt and Mr. R. H. Davis, what they 
have said about our soldiers in South Africa was not 
worth noticing——Mr. Ralph Neville cries aloud for con- 
scription or something like it, the Militia Ballot, for instance, 
or compulsory rifle clubs. M. de Martens has something to 
say about China which coincides, curiously enough, with Sir 
R. Hart’s forebodings. He reproaches, not without reason, 
the European nations for their eagerness to enrich themselves 
at China’s expense. Russia is the true friend,—as for our- 
selves, we do not see much difference between “ Codlin” and 
“ Short.’”’-——More pleasant reading may be found in! Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun’s account of the Trans-Siberian-Manchurian Rail- 
way. It is, he thinks, in the first instance, a gigantic instru- 
ment of colonisation. The Russian peasant will be able to 
transport himself from Moscow to Port Arthur for something 
less than £4.——Professor Laughton, too, on “The Naval 
Exhibition at the Hague” is good to read. He makes us feel 
better about the Dutch, in spite of Kruger and the ‘ Gelder- 
land.” But it was a great relief to turn from all these things 
to the story, gruesome as it is, of the murder of Pompilia—the 
Pompilia of Browning’s great poem—translated from an 
Italian manuscript. We can but mention Mr. P. Water- 
house on Gothic architecture, and Mr. C. J. Holmes on 
Chinese art. With Mr. Beeching’s “ Religio Laici” we deal 
elsewhere. 
































SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

-———~>—--- 

[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


China and the Present Crisis. By Joseph Walton, M.P. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Walton went to China 
and the Far East last year, and published an account of his 
experiences, which now appears in a second edition. He has 
criticisms to make upon the action of our Government—so has 
every one—and he has suggestions for the future. These are 
reasonable enough, but as they chiefly concern the “ open door ” 
there is a good deal to be done before they can apply. The first 
thing that we have to ask is: ‘What is behind the ‘open 
door’?” It is abundantly clear by this time that the critics 
who censured the slackness of our Government were very much 
out. It is no question of concessions and leases to this Power or 
that; it is a question of life and death between the East and the 
West. 


The Filippino Martyrs. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. (J, 
Lane. 5s.)—Mr. Sheridan sets forth here an indictment of the 
policy pursued by the United States Government in the Philippine 





Islands. He describes himself as having gone hitctieetece” 
feeling of sympathy for America, which had, he rg “ 


good work for the world in liberating Cuba from 


the oppressive 


rule of Spain. But he regards its action in the Philipp} 
in its theoretical and its practical aspect, very Pati both 
holds that the States had no right to buy the islands ss Mi 


and that their policy has been executed with harsh 


ness and 


cruelty. We simply state Mr. Sheridan’s opinion, without pro 


nouncing upon it one way or the other. 





All Nations, November. (Marshall Brothers. 1d.)—Thig is th 


first monthly number of what is described as an “ Interdenomi 


national Missionary Magazine.” It recognizes the work of Various 
Churches in the great field of mission work, while it is itself the 
organ of the “ Missionary Pence Association.” We welcome the 
effort to diminish the great scandal and hindrance of missions,— 
the divisions of Christendom. We are glad to believe that it is 
less prominent at the front (so to speak) than at home. Bishop 
Selwyn was a High Churchman, but he never would intrude on 


fields of work already occupied by other Christian societies, 


A Guide to Eternity. By Cardinal Bona. (Methuen and Co 


2s.)—This is a volume in the “Library of Translation.’ 


Written by Cardinal Bona some time in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century (he was born in 1609, and died in 1674), it 
was translated by Roger L’Estrange not long after the author's 
death. A few notes have been added by Mr. J. W. Stanbridge. 
There are exaggerations almost inseparable from the circum. 
stances of its authorship. Surely it revolts common-sense to 


use as a dissuasive such a statement as that there is “ nothin 


& 


in the world so false and fading as woman”; but these are 


exceptions. 


The Story of Egypt. By Basil Worsfold. (Horace Marshal} 
and Son. 1s. 6d.)—Mr. Worsfold, after a brief survey of 
“ Ancient Egypt” and the “ Mahommedan Conquest,” takes us 
to what may be called the beginning of modern Egyptian history, 
Mehemet Ali and his dynasty, and conducts us down to the 
present. All is interesting, but the pages headed “ General 


Progress” may be specially noticed. What a story they tell 


The figures can be put into a small compass, but how much they 


mean! In fifteen years the population of Egypt has increase 


d 


by nearly a half; the tax per feddan has been lowered from 
£E1 2s. to 18s. 3d.; the taxation per head in 1881 was £1 2s, 2d. 
and in 1897 it was 17s. 9d. The corvée—most significant fact of 
all—has been reduced from £281,000 to £11,000. (‘The Suez Canal 
was made, it must be remembered, on the old system.) The Debt 


has been diminished, in the same time, from £14 8s. 9d. per hea 


1 


to £10 Os. 2d. And all this was jeopardised when Lord 
Salisbury undertook to evacuate the country in two years’ time! 


Happily, the Sultan refused to ratify the convention. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Abbey (C. J.), The Divine Love: its Sternness, Breadth, and Tenderness, 








CE BVO cccccccccevccccocccccccccccccccesccccccncccecesooesoes (Macmillan) 6/0 
Andre (R.) and Walker (G. L.), The Ace of Spades, er 8vo ..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Ashley (W. J.), Surveys, Historic and Economic, cr 8vO ........ (Longmans) 9/0 
Astor (W. W.), Pharaoh’s Daughter, and other Stories, cr 8vo ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
Australasia (British Empire Series), 8VO ......cccccccccccccccccece (K. Paul) 6/0 
Avery (Harold), Heads or Tails, cr 8V0 .......eseseeeees errr tre (Nelson) 5/0 
Baird (W.), General Wauchope, Cr BVO .....ccccccccccssccscccces (Oliphant) 2/6 
parr CA. Te.), Teiaey Bes. BS TAG, CF BVO: sicisccicccccscevcccesnsas (Unwin) 6/0 


Bax (E. B.), Jean Paul Marat, the People’s Friend, cr 8vo 
3ayly (A. E.), The Man with the Parrots, cr 8vo .... 























..+-( Richards) 10/6 
sees (Sands) 3/6 


Becke (L.), Edward Barry, South Sea Pearler, cr 8vo . ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Bernhard (O.), First Aid to the Injured, 12m0...........e.eeeeeeeee (Unwin) 2/6 
BOCA. CT.) iC Me GENO saeeinsaGeustbcncessccaiiensesdoseve (Partridge) 3/6 
sillinghurst (P. J.), A Hundred Anecdotes of Animals, roy 8vo ...... (Lane) 6/0 
Book of King Arthur and his Noble Knights, 8vo........ (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Celestial Country (The), Hymns and Poems, imp 8V0........+++ee8++ (Seeley) 12/6 
Cely Papers (The), A.D. 1475-1488, edited by E. Malden, 4to ....( Longmans) 10/0 
Cheyne (W. W.), Manual of Surgical Treatment, Part IV........ (Longmans) 14/0 
Collyer (A. D'Arcy), Despatches and Correspondence of Jolin, Second Earl of 
PO IIE, BOs 6565s ic'sc:sinnsicnica tile coceneaaenvns ssliceceed (Longmans) 10/0 
Cripps (A. S.), Titania, and other Poems, 4to ........2..202000e (E. Mathews) 2/6 
y (Julian), “The 8. G.” : a Romance of 1 2 ee. (Lamley) 2/6 
Dawe (Carlton), The Yellow Man, Cr 8V0....cccccccccccccccces (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Dearmer (Mabel), A Noah’s Ark Geography, 4t0........00eeeeee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Dunlop (R.), Daniel O'Connor and the Revival of National Life in Treland, 
NEBUG..c.0 sinialec ass ika'eia,s najvao nGieare sine cia seniemee os cimesawib keaae esas (Putnam) 5/6 
Eady (KX. M.), Adventurers All, Cr SV0...6.6ccrcccscrscrcesvviccsecses (Nelson) 2/6 
Evans (L. W.), Notes on the Companies Aci, 1900, er Svo (E. Wilson) 4/0 
Gibson (C. Dana), Americans, ODIONG 4tO  .........ccccccccccccesccres (Lane) 20/0 
Gillie (KE. A.), A Comrade’s Troth, Cr 8V0..........ccccccccccecs (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Godfrey:(B.), The Harp OF Bile, GP BV0 oo ceccsccscscssossancees (Richards) 6/0 
Godwin (P.), A New Study of the Sonnets of Shakespeare, cr 8vo ..(Putnam) 6/0 
Gordon (S.), Songs of the Covenant, Cr 8VO ......cccccccceccccccccces (Sands) 6/0 
Green (E. E.), After Worcester, cr 8vo ..(Nelson) 5/0 
Green (E. E.), The Master of Fernhurst, cr 8vo... .(J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Griffith (G.), The Justice of Revenge, cr 8vO ...........0ee eee (F. V. White) 6/0 
Grogan (E. S.)and Sharp (A. H.), From the Cape to Cairo. .(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Harland (Marion), Hannah More, 12m0 ...........ccecccccccceves (Putnam) 5/0 
Harland (Marion), John Knox, 12M0 ..........c.scceccccccccvece (Putnam) 5/0 
Haverfield (Rhoda), Rhoda, cr 8vo ........... Sosisdeeseadienseeneune (Nelson) 2/6 
Hayes (F.C.), A Handy Book of Horticulture, cr 8vo..........++ (J. Murray) 2/6 
Headley (F. W.), Problems of Evolution, 8vo ..........+-+++0++ (Duckworth) 80 
Hewlett (Maurice), The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay (Macmillan) 6 0 
Hicks (B. M.), The Cape as I Found It, cr 8vo...........-+... (Ward & Lock) 50 
Holmes(T.), Pictures & Problems from the London Police Courts (E. Arnold) 10 
Hopkins (A.), Sketches and SKits, 400........e2ee00- Nolecieiuieate (E. Mathews) 6,0 
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Jordan ( Ms 'Text-Book of the Embryology of Invertebrates, Vol. IV., 
Korschelt ( eae ee eeeretccosvevcescoccese a) 18/0 
$10 soe veer Oe TLACY, Cl 8VO-cceeececee «(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Le Feuvre (amy) PrRoyal Biood,” CF BVO. ccscccee oan * seseeee-(Hutchinson) 60 
Cee AN POCHDA, CF EVO -.-eseeeeccecscnenerceseces eeaecees (E. Stock) 2/6 
Lloyd ¢ ‘LJ The Fox Woman, cr 8VO_....++ +00 0cseeceveeeersers (Macqueen) 6/0 
Long (J+ ‘(Jessie), Christmas Eve at Romney Hall, 4to........ (E. Mathews) 2/6 
acereore ‘a Hero of Romance, Cr 8VO.......0.0.0seseeeeeee (Ward & Leck) 6/0 
Marsh | es The Adventures of Odysseus retold in English, cr 8vo..(Dent) 5/0 
warvin ( f.), Love of Comrades : a Romance, Cr 8V0.......+.eeeeecees (Lane) 3/6 
ster (cir H.), Memories of the Months, Second Series, er 8vo (E. Arnold) 7/6 
Maxwe P. Vv ), Nella, the Heart of the Army, cr Svo............ (Macqueen) 6/0 
diane R ), The Golden Gate of Prayer, 12mo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Miller ( F E), A Bibliography of Austin Dobson, roy 16mo ..... (Simpkin) 5/0 
th i.) and Rigby (R.), Mother oot Sooke, cr =. saan en ( Lane) 2/6 
yee ML) coken Money of the Bank of England, 1797-1816, 
Pallips (> = ; bs eadeacunees : wh eaeruiWcxushca old eae waibd seca . ....(E. Nelson) 2/6 
roy Svaj. R), Short History of English Printing, 1476-1898, 4to (K. Paul) 106 
Laser (B F.), My Lady Marcia, cr 8VO ......sssseeeeseseseereres (Wilson) 5/0 
ey Mrs. A.), Easy French Dishes for English Cooks, 12mo...... (Newnes) 2/6 
Pe es (I D.), Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture, 12mo (Harper) 5/0 
Go sley (Hl. D.), Memories of the Tennysons, cr 8VO........+-++ (Macmillan) 6/0 
pecraial Addresses Delivered before the University of Edinburgh, 1859- 
on BVO. .ccccccccccccccccce ceccccvccece eececccccccccccs (Richards) 7/6 
nigby (Arthur), Conway Drew, cr 8vo . .-Jarrold) 2/6 
noose (P. W.), The Book of the Future, cr 8vo......+.+. seeceees .(E. Stock) 6/0 
Rumney (A. W.), A Cyclist’s Note-book, cr 8vo ...... (W. & A. K. Johnston) 40 
Russell (C.) and Lewis (H. S.), The Jew in London, cr 8vo ........ (Unwin) 60 
sergeant (A.), The Conscience of Gilbert Pollard ....(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Sewell (R.), A Forgotten BMpire, 8VO ..ccccccvecscccovescecs (Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Sidgwick (Mrs. A.), The Inner Shrine, cr 8VO ..........++esseeeeess (Harper) 6/0 
Simpson (P. Carnegie), The Fact of Christ, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Sinjohn (J.), Villa Rubein, cr 8VO .......-seseeeeececececceces (Duckworth) 6/0 
snow (T.), The Annual Practice, 1901, 2 vols. 8V0........ (Sweet & Maxwell) 25/0 
Sterry (J. A.), The Bystander, Cr 8VO ......sssseeeeeeceeesees «-e--(Sands) 6/0 
Stevenson (R. L.), In the South Seas, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Stubbs (C. W.), Pro Patria, er 8vo E. Stock) 6/0 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, Vol. I., Part I., 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Gitta RindltlCd, NO-9).4t0. .o-c.ssceeevesercecccecescrs (Camb. Univ. Press) 21/0 
Stadia Sinattion, NO, 10, 410 ....cccccccscccccscecseccess (Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Thackeray (H. St. J.), The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
MIT COPECO cc ds ccciee cua acndawsacccssacsccdcieqiinnsqaces (Macmillan) 6/0 
Tompkins (E. K.), Talks with Barbara, cr 8VO .......++++06 -...(Putnam) 6/0 
Treherne (P.), From Valet to Ambassador, Cr 8VO ......seeereeeeeee Sands) 3/6 
Treves (F.), Tale of a Field Hospital, roy 16MO ......-...s.eeeeeees (Cassell) 6/0 
Upward (Allen), Golden Hair and Curly Head, dtu ...... (Hurst & Blackett) 2/6 
Warren (H.), How to Choose your Banker, cr 8v0................ (Richards) 3/6 
Watson (John), The Doctrines of Grace, cr 8VO ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 








OYBERTY" “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 


Decorative and Charming Colourings. 








ishi TAPESTRIES |SERGES CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | SILK BROCADES CHENILLES|CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS PLUSHES !MUSLINS /[GOSSAMERS. 


Parrerys Post-rrex. | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


OS L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
; toning HEADACHES 


are frequently Nature's warning that the eyes 
are being overstrained, being caused by in- 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Unequal 
Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce distinct 
vision. Permanent relief will in most cases 
immediately follow the skilful correction 
of the defect, For full particulars as to the 
Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JoMN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED .............. £435,000,000. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 











EYE-STRAIN! 
OVER- 
WORKED 
EYES! 








“THE QUEEN  hasacup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.”—Society. 

“MORNING AT THE PA! ACE.—It Is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks toa good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday,s exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa.”— Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900, 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COPPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
A 


John Cator, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

Policies Whole World and Indispr¢able. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brok2rs for the introduction of 
business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 





More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the WUair, Prevents Baldness and 


Seurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3,6, 7,-,10,6. 


ROWLAN D’S ODONTO ee Dentifrice. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2,9. 





Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London 











ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Faquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—MYRA’S JOURNAL. 





Collars—LADIKS’ 3-fold........-.sccccccees 3/6 per dozen. 
Li N EN 29 GENTS 41010 5. ccc ccccsecesncess 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from........ 5/11 per dozen. 


Shirts—Best quality Long 
Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 


COLLARS, CU FFS, Fronts, 35,6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of AND SH I RTS ‘(to measure, 
s 


Handherchiefs & Linens, post-free. 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14/- the half-doz. 


DOCTORS TAKE IT! 
The value of BRAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


as a remedy for affections of the stomach, bowels, and other 
digestive organs is endorsed when eminent physicians, surgeons, 
&e., use it themselves, and give it to their children. Invaluable 
for indigestion, diarrhea, influenza, enteric fever, &c. 

POWDER, in 2/-, 4/-, and 6/- bottles. BISCUITS, in 1/-, 2/-, and 4/- tins, 
LOZENGES, in 1/14 tins. TABLETS, in 1/1} tins. Of all Chemists, 





HAMPTON & SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 

FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 
Enable intending Purehasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 

CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Sugyestive Schemes, Estimates, and 
Lilustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 
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ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. H £E Gb 2 Fos 8S © HO 
yo oer CAMBRIDGE. OL, ba 
There will be an EXAMINATION for ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD 
the value of Twelve Guineas for two years (covering the amount of the school . DECEMBER. in 
tees for the Lower School) on WEDNESDAY, December 12th, at 1.30 p.m. Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER, or of the BURSAR 
There will be also an Examination at the same time for at least FOUR OPEN Sa 
PRESENTATIONS, carrying admission to the School on the ordinary terms. ; a HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (establi ( 
For particulars apply to the SCHOQL SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals : Miss J. F. GRUNER, © lished 
School, Charterhouse Square, E.C. pay omy ny College, ete Seeune Mistress, Dulwich High School'G PD St 
7 and Mi NER, Student of Newnham College, 8 L.SCo,, 
O O D A RD SC HO O LS FO R G IR L Ss - | consists mainly of University women of professional steading nes Staff 
(Church of England Public Schools.) Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor ame Ge 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. attention is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel Teat a 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromiey.—Terms, School House, £40: Boarding House, £60. the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors, The boat. of 2 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, £23 a year. house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and pine me 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. elevation of nearly 800 tt., and has a sunny aspect. Refs. : Miss Welsh, of Girne 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, | College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College ; Prof. Muirhead Birmine 
Rugeley, Staffs. ham Univ.; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus for the term 
URT R OSSLYN HILL H AMP STE AD commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere m 
EDDON CO ) A 3 : : 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially opus HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health LONDON, N.W. ’ 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools. Built for a School. u 
leading London Physicians, &¢c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, : : E 
M.A. Oxon. Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH | | Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked sue 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a | languages, music, —s a natin, Special Terms oaan ~ : 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- | the daughters of —— _ i =f “ icers.. ae 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent renter snip ae ard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Tilustrated ; 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. prospectus on application. 
ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of ORRAN, 7 WATFORD, _ HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEMEN.—Ffiicient staff. Terms 60guineas. Public Exams. Health = Ree he of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: Honse. 
Mistress, Miss L. E. ogg ong beg ey yey Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
Ny tor elder gitls only), 270 BO ARD RAS # 
QANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— | {iraons. Honse-Misttess, Mics M. F. DICKINSON, recency, Meters yee 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, at moderate fees, for the DAUGHTERS of | Mistress in the Stamford High School. Referenees:—Mrs. Benson, Lady vane 
GENTLEMEN, where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, womanly | professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., thie Archdeacon of Maxam 
women. Every care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis | Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. er, 
and fives courts, playing-fields. Pupils prepared for the University and other 


examinations. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOL AR. 


especially studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 








Cambridge), assisted by a highly qualified staff. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECE} 1 Md 
SHIPS for competition iu DECEMBER for girls under 12 and 15 years | jor Glassics, Mathematics, and Army ws aes lceinten” tae ath to 7a, 
respectively. ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 





> Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), BE 
M\HE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE, | heath record—Head-Master, Rev. A. J.GALPIN, MA. vee eo 


A GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP for WOMEN TEACHERS, T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
of the value of £70, will be AWARDED by the COUNCIL of the CHELTENHAM (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
LADIES’ COLLEGE.—All information can be obtained from the LADY | gituation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
PRINCIPAL, to whom application for the Studentship, accompanied by a state- | modern principles; individual attention to health and studies; home life. Age of 











ment of the Candidate’s qualifications, should be made by December Ist. pupils, 11 to19._ Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs. : Rev. E. Riley 
z M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

ELSTED SCHOOL.—TWO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- = ; 
NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—For ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
full particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 





° Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; Universit 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy | Lectures; Phe sical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, Highes 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY — = es ne and | English References. 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. ~ 
Reference 4 kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Seater. HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-tield, —Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, driil, and swimming (during | SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The | officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Rev. J. H. 
‘Tower House, Dorking. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. ©. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, —— 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near = = : 

Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PEN RUDDOCKE, 

Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 

service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 

= and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
4 PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS | and references on application—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 

JANUARY 18th, 1901.—PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Successes this summer :—London Matriculation, 16 passed; Intermediate and Pre- i SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
jiminary Scientific, 14 passed. Higher and Lower Certificates, 40 passed. Separate SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
Junior School.—Apply, THE BURSAR. good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

a = % : ns = Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS | Hereford. 

RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their ws ~ 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, OU TH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Termcommences withentranceof Pupil; SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. | Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

<s ee : and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Gymnastics and Drilling 
RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. | HALF-TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 8th. 

SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical = 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on PTON HOUSE, UPTON, nr. SLOUGH. 
high ground and was spacially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken. —_—_—— 

— Prospectus on application. HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
eee can Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- | fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey.—Principal, Miss ETHERINGTON. 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, z . : : 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
exhibitions. _ Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations, Fees School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
APES combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
OUTH AFRICA.—CLASSES for ZULU and CAPE | Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspectiov. 
DUTCH every Saturday, at 4 Sanctuary, Westminster, 11 a.m.—1 p.m. ! = . if 
Swahili, &c., by arrangement.—Apply, Miss A- WERNER, 20 Dry Hill Park Road, ARIS, AUTEUIL.—Highly recommended FINISHING 
Tonbridge. SCHOOL for Fyre phd of GENTLEMEN. Limited ng of 
a SSSI = a pupils. Thorough teaching of Languages, Music, Art, &c.—Principals: Mlles. 
YOUNG SWEDISH LADY, musical, fluent French and | GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32, Rue Michel Ange. Pretty and healthy 
German, speaks English, likes nursing, would travel, SEEKS POST as | Situation. 
SECRETARY.—Apply, Mrs. AUSTEN L&IGH, Wargrave Vicarage, Twyford, , 
Berks. : ° ce INDERMERE. — THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
Penns SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, 
REY’S SCHOOL CAVENDISH SUFFOLK. — PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools. Large grounds, splendid situatior. 
nS ahi tantic Dib. Dir : pate : Bracing air, every com/ort and individual attention. Reference (among others) 
Founded 1696. BOYS efficiently PREPARED for business. Good home. to Registrar, Victoria University. Indi nils ived 
Large playing field. Liberal diet. G.E.R. Station—Prospectus from Head- oe ids pee PRLS PeSe ets 


Master, Rev. T. NORMANDALLE, B.A. I T Y oO F L Oo N D oO N Ss C H O O L, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 2 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (modern and classical) will be FILLED UP 


NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECIA1OR is published half. | = NOVEMBER—For particulars apply to A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary. 













































































yearly, from January to June, ana from July to December, on the ROBERT NEWMAN'S 

third Saturday in January an@ Ju7y. Cloth Cases for the Half- ROMENADE CONCERTS. ae I QUEEN'S HALL. 
a ote Se s is EVERY §£VENING, at 8 o'clock (last week). 

e arly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, Conductor. s..c25 >< .c26 ve Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 





: : : Robert Newman's Queen’s Hali Orchestra. 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. cach. Smoking permitted. Tickets 1s., 28., 38., 58 
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WELSH INTERMEDLATE EDUCATION ACT, 1899. 





WELSH BOARD. 





gees 4d 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 





the EXECUTIVE COMMITTRE of the BOARD will shortly proceed to the 


APPOINTMENT of an EXAMINER in’ each of the following departments, 
mmely~ | ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

2. LATIN. 

3, MECHANICS AND PHYSICS. 

4. BOTANY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ferther particulars relating to the appointments may be obtained from the 
undersigned not later than November 6th, 1900. 
OWEN OWEN, 


; Chief Inspector. 
Central Welsh Board, Cardiff, 
October 22nd, 1900. 


T OUGHBOROUGH ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS before November 10th, 1900, for 
the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL on this Foundation. 
Duties commence after the Christmas Vacation. 

The Master must be a Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom, and 
able to give a high-class education, both classical and commercial. 

The School will accommodate about 250 boys. Salary £150, with Capitation 
Fees, and an excelent residence. The Master may take boarders, for which the 
house is adapted. 

Full printed particulars, and copy of the Scheme, can. be obtained after 29th inst. 


(price 1s. post-free) on application to 
W. EDWARD WOOLLEY, F.S.I., 
Clerk and Receiver to the Governors. 
Rectory Place, Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
October 23rd, 1900. 


HE SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON REQUIRE the 
SERVICES of «a SUPERINTENDENT, and ORGANISER, for the Board’s 
CERTIFIED SCHUOLS tor DEAF and BLIND CHILDREN. Applicants (men 
or women) will be expected to give evidence of their ability to supérintend the 
teaching of the Deaf Classes on the Oral System, and to show that they have had 
such previous experience as would enable them to successfully perform the duties 
of Organiser. ‘lhe selected candidate will be required to give his, or her, whole 
time tothe work. The commencing salary will be at the rate of £500 per annuin, 
with annual increments of £10 per annum toa maximum of £600 per annum, to- 
gether with reasonable travelling expenses.—Applications, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date, should give age, previous experience, and 
qualifica‘ion:;, and should be received by the CLERK of the BOARD, School 
Board Othces, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., not later than Monday, 
November 12th, 1900, endorsed outside “ Blind and Deaf Schools.” 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


YATES-GOLDSMID CHAIR OF GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
The CHAIR will be VACANT at the END of the PRESENT TERM by the 
resignation of Professor T. G. Bonney. 
Applications, accompanied by such testimonials and references as candidates 
may wish to submit, should reach the Secretary not later than November 21st. 
The new Professor will enter on his duties in January, 1901. 
Full particulars as to the emoluments and duties of the Chair may be obtained 


on application, 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, 
Secretary (pro tem.) 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
Mae? WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(Lond.) 

A residential College providing a year’s. professional training for teachers. 

The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The 
students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addition to 
those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for 
practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and: in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 

The COUNCIL are OFFERING two SCHOLARSHIPS, of £25 and £20 respec- 
tively, for next JANUARY. Applications to~be-sent before Decembér Ist, to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


WINIFEFBRED’S, BANGOR 
e (Church of England Public School). 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. J. DAVEES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air. Playground. A Technical 
Department has been added to the School. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS 























T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE”~ SCHOOL 
| for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing: situation. - Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


JASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 

DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899- 
1900 includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 
Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and: other distinctious.—Apply to Lead-Master, 
H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


PS Woe Sa: we oS. 


Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or professions. 
Many successes. Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms. 
Head-Master, Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
. GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Gir!s. Extensive grounds 
in beautiful country overlooking S. Downs, Sound education, with games, cycling. 


NIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE. 

and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 
advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 
home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, &c. Holiday pupils also 
taken.—Rey. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sopley Vicarage, Winkton R.S.O., Hants. 




















HE ViIiOTORLA :UNIVE-RSIT Y. 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERSHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the OFFICE otf EXTERNAL EXAMINER 
in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. The appointment will be for 
three years, at the expiration of which the Examiner is not eligible for re-election. 
Applications, which may be accompanied by testimonials or references, at the 
candidate's discretion, should be sent in on or before November 15th, 1900. 

Manchester, October, 1900. ALFRED HUGHES, Registrar. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 

. COMPANY, Limited, will shortly APPOINT HEAD-MISTRESSES for 

their EAST LIVERPOOL and PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOLS. Salary in each 

case, £250 per annum, besides capitation fees.—Applications must be sent, not later 

than November 29th, to the SECRETARY of the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 

pany, Limited, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., from whom further particulars of the 
appointments can be had. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Founded in 1875. 

The object of this Society isa Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection. To 
call on the Legislature for less would be to admit the principle (and thereby per- 
petuate the enormity) that man is justified in selfishly inflicting agony on the 
innocent. The friends of justice and mercy are appealed to for aid. 

Sums recently contributed :— 
A Reader of the Christian .. £20 0 0Q| Miss J. Macdonald, the late 











C. G. Oates, Esq. oa oe 10 0 O} “ae M. = Lucas, Esq.) = ; 2 
tea da TH Pas | W. Johnson, Esq. ee we 
Miss de Winton ee <<) Oe Cle kr. Hodgkin, Lisa. ia;  /. ae 
Miss G. Selfe_ .. ee os 5 5 O| Mrs. W. C. Mole.. © +t o36 
Another Reader of the Mrs. E, M. James os 10 0 
Christian... xa : 5 0} Miss Brooks ae ee 7 6 
Mrs. and Miss Summers | Miss A. Gill ae «e os 5 0 
Hutchinson .. -- 5 O O| F.McKechnie, Esq. .. ee 5 0 
Mrs. W. E. Oates 5 0 0} Miss N. Reading... ee ee 5 0 
Mrs. A. Sharpe.. 7 I 6 C28"... 2 6 


Special contributions towards literature, &c. :—Mrs. Vannan, 9s. ; Mrs. Winter- 

bottom, 5s. ; Miss M. Jesse, 5s. ; Miss Pierrepont, 4s. 6d. ; Miss A. Withall, 2s. 6d. 
C. G. OATES, Honorary Secretary. 

62 Strand, W.C. W. JOHNSON, Honorary Treasurer. 


PDOYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





PATRON—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The co-operation of person witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
* private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE. 
PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary. 


105 Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s, London. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R.J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


AT ONS BIS f OF SCHOOLS 
gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors ; also Scholar- 
ships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, Is.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a selection of 
Prospectuses will also be sent free. 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR. GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS 
in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 














HE MODERN GIRL OF CULTURE can scarcely 
fail to find much that will entertain and interest her in THE GIRL’S 
REALM. The First Part of a New Volume is now ready containing the 
Opening Chapters of a Serial Story, the scenes of which take the reader to a 
Public School where the life of Rhoda the heroine is developed. The sports, 
careers, and industries of girls are dealt with, each by the highest authorities. 
The ideals of the Magazine are of the highest, and it has been fortunate enough 
to win the approyal ef most of those who are prominently interested in the best 
welfare of girls. At the same time the large and ever-increasing circulation of 
THE GIRL’S REALM shows the high favour it enjoys with the girls for whom 
it is designed. Possibly no more acceptable present than a year’s subscription 
could be made to any girl. 6d. monthly. Yearly (post-free), 9s. 6d.—London : 
s. H. BOUSFIELD and CO., Ltd., 10 Norfolk Street W.C. 








Y THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
) with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price One Shilling. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMESS SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture. in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firta EDITION, 

1888, 2 vols royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D. Seeretary and Librarian. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABQ 
140-STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED. — State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Lawrence 

and Bullen’s Sumptuous Editions of ‘“ Decameron,’ “ Rabelais,” &c., 9 vols., 
£8 ks. (cost £14 14s. net); “ Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes,” 8 vols., Illustrated, 


38s. 6d. (pub. £4 4s. net).—Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased for 
Cash.—MULLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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FORTY-FIRST REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY CENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1900, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ........ sesseeaueeesevee Yen 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP ...... esenesassiesesesnsseseen’ MND Sm 
RESERVE FUND ..........00000000 sessssessresesese Yen 8,130,000 


DIRECTORS. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq 
YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 


VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 


Branch Offices. 


KOBE. TOKIO. NAGASAKI. SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. 
TIENTSIN. NEWCHWANG., NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO. HAWAII. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 


HEAD OFFICE. ....cccccccseceseoveeress YOROHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending June 30th, 1900. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 349,501.15 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 6,243,618.98, of which 
yen 4,964,772.%! have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest, &c., leaving 
a balance of yen 1,278,.845.73, 

The Directors now propose that yen 130,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 8,130,000.%, From the remainder the Directors recommend a 
Dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 780,000. on 
old shares and yen 205,150. on new shares, making a total of yen 985,150.89, 

The Balance, yen 163,695.%, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1900. 








BALANCE SHEET. June 30th, 1900. 

































LIABILITIES. 2 
CERNE O RD bc oven ccicewenseseeessccossessnis ccscecccece 18,000,000.9 90 
DOME ac vccoccsesceesess oovepbenbeesessewsses ° 8,000,000. 9 0 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts..........+e00 123,623,2 6 
Reserve for New Building ... 403,038.9 60 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &¢.) ........-eceees 54,717,045,8 2 8 
Bills Payable, and other Sums due by the Bank . 90,072,291,! 6 4 
ee een + 2,939.6 7 0 
Amount brought forward from last Account ..... eae 849,501.11 $ 
Net Profit for past Half-year ........seee0e0- $6600 ceseeees 929,344,619 

Yen 172,597,784.614 
Cash Account— ASSETS. ie 
BE RBI 6 06000000060000000000008 seeee 4,933,788,9 60 
At Bankers ecvcece ° 4,694,743.7 99— 9,628,532.7 § 0 
Investments in Public Securities ..... = +e 25,025,224, 60 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. ......... 53,515,888.4 8 0 
Bills receivable and other Suins due to the Bank.......... 83,704,200.2 5 4 
Bullion and Foreign Money..........cssscccoccccceces oe 153,893.5 9° 
Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &C.......seceeeeees 570,045.4 80 
Yen: 172,597,784.61 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

LIABILITIES. bg 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &C. ......0. se 4,964,772.9 52 
Tp REPT VS BAN 2... ceccccvccscccccevee esiee 130,0u0.9 0 @ 
To Dividend— 

For 120,000 Old Shares .......ssecee eee YEN 780,000.99 0 
AND 985,150.6 $0 
For 120,000 New Shares......+++- eeeeee YEN 205,150.28 0 


To Balance carried forward to next Account .. 163,695.05 2 


Yen 6,243,618.¢ 8 $ 





ASSETS. Y 
By Balance brought forward 3lst December, 1899....... ee» 349,501,218 
By Amouut of Gross Profits tor the Half-year ending 30th 
June, 1900...... cecececccgcececooccoces oeeeeuh teoscecs esITet* 


Yen 6,243,618.6 * 8 








We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, nd find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on accountof Loans, Advances, é&c., and find them all to be In accordance 
with the Books aud Accounts of the Bank. 


SHINOBU TAJIMA, 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE 


3 Auditors. 





—————____ 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT society 


INCORPORATED. 


THE GREENWICH 
OBSERVATORY: 


A Glance at its History and Work. By E. Watrrer Maun 7 
Assistant at the Observatory. With many Iilustrations frou Orin tS. 
graphs, large crown 8v0, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 8 hoto- 

“ An admirable history of the Observatory.”—St. Jumes's Gazette. 

“Mr. Maunder’s monograph has all the fascination which astronom J 
even for those who understand nothing about it.”—Academy. — ¥ possesses, 

** An excellent popular book of science.”—Daily News. 

“The book is popular without descending to the level of the m 
article.’—Scotsman. ’ 


FROM ALDERSHOT 
TO PRETORIA: 


A {Story of Christian Work among the Troops in South Africa. By Rey. W. E 
SELLERS. With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. ei hile 

“We lay the book down with regret ; we could willingly and thankfully read 
twice as much, so full of interest is every page, so sympathetically and pleasant! 
is it written.” —Record. y wi 

“ Stirring, touching stories of heroism and endurance.”—Svotsman, 

** Pull of interesting matter.”—Spectator. 

** Reliable and attractive.”—United a Magazine. 

‘Well chosen anecdotes of a kind that would be useful to speakers at reli 
meetings.”—Manchester Guardian. ’ os 


LOUIS BECKE’S NEW STORY. 
TOM WALLIS: 


A Tale of the South Seas, By Louis Beckr, Author of “ Wild Life in 
Southern Seas,” “By Reef and Palm,” ‘Admiral Phillip,” &e. With 11 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s, 
‘Tt will be read with delight by boys old and young.”—St, James's Gazette, 
“*A rattling tale of adventure.”—British Australian. 
** An enthralling, healthy, breezy story of the sea.”—Jrish Times. 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


By MARY E, PALGRAVE, Author of ‘* Driftwood,” ‘* How Dick Found bis Sea 
Legs,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, ; 


THROUGH A NEEDLBE’S EYE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” &¢c. Illustrated 
large crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt side and back, 3s. 6d. : 


GOLD IN THE FURNACE. 


By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author of “An Incorrigible Girl,” &c, With 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


agazinge 





London : 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY’S WELL-KNOWN COLLECTIONS 
OF PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES. 


THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Autotype Re- 
productions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this Collection, 
The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkower, Albert Moore, 
Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, &ce. The Autotypes 
measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published at 21s, each. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD HOUSE. Auto- 
type Copies of about 40 of the most interesting Pictures in these Galleries, 
The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romuey, Boucher, 
Lancret, Fragonard, Creuze, Watteau, Meissonier, Decamps, Rembrandt, 
Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, &c. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART (TATE 
GALLERY). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing Representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, aud 
others. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


£19 19s. CRUISE, SARDINIA, SICILY, 


NAPLES, and CORSICA, Also PALESTINE CRUISES. 


Return Ticket to Marseilles, vid Dover-Calais included, on the S.Y. ARGONAUT, 
tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C, PEROWNE, 


SECRETARY, 6 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 


Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


——— 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK. 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Ropa 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, €0 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
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J. NISBET AND CO./’S LIST. 
STUDIES BY THE WAY. By the 


Right Hon. Sir EpwakD Fry, F.R.S., ke. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
«This is a volume of unusual interest and value.”—Globe. 
ig not one of these lucid and yet profound essays that will not repay 


say cuared reader's perusal.” —Scotsman. 


HE JOURNAL OF A JEALOUS 
WOMAN. By Percy WHITE. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


«Filled in with all the deft inventiveness and literary grace that have made 
Percy White’s novels of fashionable life uniquely attractive.’—Dundee Advertiser. 

4 White has caught delightfully, and painfully the spirit of courteous 
comedy in which modern tragedy is played.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 
By W. E. Norais. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


N bas given us a very clever, highly-filnished study.” 
centile —Pall Mall Garette. 





“Brightly written, natural and interesting.” —T7ruth. 
“an excellent story, very brightly and cleverly told.”—Scotsman. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 
By Martin A. S. HUME. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
“This life of Elizabeth’s most illustrious statesman is the, best piece of work 
that Mr. Hume has yet produced.” —Daily News. 


DANTON. By Hitarre Bettoc, B.A. 
Demy Svo, ds. net. 
“Mr, Beiloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be easy to 
displace it.”—Scotsman. 
“Unquestionably a brilliant piece of work.”— Bookman. 


OLIVER CROMWELL : a Personal 
Study. By ARTHUR PATERSON. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


“We do not hesitate to pronounce this to be an admirably thoughtful bio- 
graphy.,..told with no little discrimination and skill.”—Spectator. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 
By J. A. Hopson. Demy 8vo, ds. net. [Second Edition. 


“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 
“A thoroughly sound and interesting piece of work.”—Yorkshire Post. 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from, COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for te . ¢ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _-B. —Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum, | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


INVESTMENTS. 














GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 ¥ 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 %. 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 © 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 7 


VAN OSS and CO., 

15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
AU or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEKEST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 
General SIR ARTHUR COTTON. 








GENERAL SIR ARTHUR 


COTTON, R.E., K.C.S.I.: His Life and Work. By his Daughter, Lady 
Hore. With some Famine Prevention Studies by WILLIAM DIGBY, 
C.LE. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


Pref CALDER WOOD. 
THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR 


CALDERWOOD, LL.D., F.R.S.E. By W. L. CALDERWOOD and the 
Rey. DAVID WoopsIpk, B.D. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 7a. 6d, 


Dr. JOHN WA TSON, 


THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. By 


the Rev. JonN Watson, D.D., Author of “The Mind of the Master.” 
Crown 8yo, ciotk, cs, 


IAN MACLAREN. 
CHURCH FOLKS. By Ian Maocrarsy, 


Author of “* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 





























S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE STICKIT MINISTER’S 


WOOING, and other Galloway Stories, By S. R, Crockett, Author of 
**Tone March,” &c. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, 








THE SECOND VOLUME. 
STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT 


OF CHRIST. By the Rey. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. 
Edinburgh. Second Volume, completing the Work, just published. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


AMY LE FEUVRE. 
OLIVE TRACY: a Novel. By Amy te 


FEUVRE, Author of ‘‘Probable Sons,” “His Big Opportunity,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ADELINE SERGEANT. 
THE CONSCIENCE of GILBERT 


POLLARD. By ADELINE SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
Rev. P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 
THE FACT OF CHRIST: a Series 


of Lectures. By the Rev. P. CARNEGIE StmMPsoN, M.A. Crown 8yo 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLEWS T0 HOLY WRIT.” 
IRENE PETRIE, MISSIONARY 


TO KASHMIR. By Mrs. ASHLEY CARUS-WILSON,B.A. With Illustra- 
tions by Geoffrey Millais and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 



































THE BISHOP OF DERRY, 
POEMS, CHIEFLY SACRED. By 


the Right Rev. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, D.D., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe. Price 5s. net. 
“The volume is a treasure.”—Glasgow Herald. 














ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER. 
THE FINDING OF THE BOOK, 


and other Poems. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of All Ireland. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. net. 








THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
SECOND VOLUME. 


THE EXPOSITORS GREEK 


TESTAMENT, Edited by the Rev. W. RoRERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LLD., 
Editor of “ The Expositor,” * Expositor’s Bible,” &c., contains— 

1. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis, King’s College, 
London. 

2. ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, By the Rev, 
JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Professor of Systematic aud Pastoral 
Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

3. ST. PAUL’S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By 
the Rev. G. G. FINDLAY, B A., Professor of Biblical Literature, 
Exegesis, and Classics, Headingley College. 

The first volume of 880 pages, handsomely bound in buckram cloth, consists 
of the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, by the Rev. Professor 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., and the Gospel of St. John, by the Rev. Professor MaRcvs 
Dops, D,D. 

‘The price of each volume is 28s., but for those who subscribe now the price 
for two volumes is 3us. net. 





London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S NEW BOOK. 


NAPOLEON: tHE LasT PHASE. 


BY 


LORD ROSEBERY. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 





London : 


ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, Piccadilly. 





FOUNDED 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, §.W. 


PATRONS—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 


TRUSTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER: The DEAN of YORK; 
BIDDULPH, Esq. 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


 & J 


CHAIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Puysic1aN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
AcTUARY—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.IA. 


VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart ; 


SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A, 





The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. 


Annual Income, £409,317. 





fhe Security afforded by the Society is Absolute. 
The Bonuses are on an exceedingly high scale. 
The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; and 
The Conditions of Assurance are most favourable. 





WHOLE-LIFE aND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS PROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J..COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


December 81st, 1864 


Extract from the Medical 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


BROWNE'S 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on tho 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


RHEUMATISM, éc. 
Dr. J. COLLIS 


Government Stamp. 


CHLORODYNE 





THE LATEST MAGAZINE. 


as already a demand of over 20,000 Copies. 


THE IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL 
MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Obtainable in every part of the civilised world. 
MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, NET. 
Edited by “CELT” and E. F. BENSON. 


READY ist NOVEMBER, 1900. 

The First Number will contain (inter alia) the fol- 
lowing : A Poem to H.M. the Queen, by A. C. Benson, 
Esq.; Current News and Notes; “Efficiency and 
Empire,” by Arnold White; “The Century in Our 
Colonies.” by the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Bart., M.P.; “ The People of India,” by Sir George 
sirdwood ; “British South Africa,” by Professor A. 
H. Keane ; “ Lord Hopetoun,” by Sir Andrew Clarke ; 
‘The Federal Family,” by Sir John A. Cockburn; 
“Qur State Prison—st. Helena,” by Col. Sir Howard 
Vincent, M.P.: “The Mangrove Woman,” a New 
Zealand Story; “The Colonisation of Australia” ; 
“New Zealand’s Resolute Independence,” &c., &c., 
Reviews, &c., Public Entertainments Criticised, the 
Broodings of a Philosopher, &c. 











Future issues will contain Articles, &¢.. by his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, Lord Stanmore, Lord Brassey, Lord Strathcona, 
Sir Edward Sassoon, Lady Jeune, Sir Horace Tozer, 
Sir Edward H. Wittenoom, Sir Phillip Fysh, the Hon 
W. Pember-Reeves, Sir Sidney Shippard, Sir Walter 
Peace, Sir William Lee-Waruer, Sir George Birdwood, 
J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., G- W. Forrest, Esq., C. de 
Thierry, &c 

Write for Prospectu 


London: Hurst and’ BLACKETT (Limited), 13 Great 
Marlborough street, W. 








Applications fur Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Btreet, Strand, W.C. 





|SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


| 


| 
{ 
| 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


er eevee £1010 0 
ee eer ecoee 5 5 QO 
Quarter-Page .....0- ecvcccece 212 6 
Narrow ConA, ...ccccssesce 310 0 
PEON soc bs ececceewscees 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....ccccccsece 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
OUERAR BORO svccccacvsccisces £1414 0 
TORING BESS: osscccsseses eevee 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly.  teriy. 
MO cu cs fee cs ee AE OG, OMG. CTF 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 





France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. oo eco of 1106.,.0168 ..078 


iii 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excel} 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


PHE 


Per Doren 
Bots. Bota 


146. 93 


ST. ESTE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old i 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantiy 
increasing number of customers 

it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delin 
r Jozen Pints Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station incladinn Nd 
and Bottles, oe 


All who know these Wines tell us th are 
sold in Great Britain to equal them ae Gm 
pare them with wines soid elsewhere at 16/- and 20) “ 
dozen and upwards. - as 


We regret the increased duty compels advance 
6d. per dozen. vs a 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, THEFT INSURANCE and 
FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 
Established 1849. 
Claims Paid over £4,200,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. —A. VIAN; Seerctary, 


Pax 








UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Pald-Up Capital s..cecsccccccseces £1,500,000 
RESEFVO-BUNG cocccccccccccccsecee 800,000 


00, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





ITREBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10.000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT -ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


P 





HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEsT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. Bb. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





OCIETY OF AUTHORS— 

LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public i 
urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the 
persona! recommendation of a friend who has exper!- 
ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 

3y order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 

4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is 

ublished monthly, price 6d. by HORACE COX 

ream’s Buildings, B.C. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 


Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than the 
first post on Friday. 
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THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY. 


The most interesting man to talk to—when you can manage to make him talk freely—is he who is master of 
his subject. What conversation could be more charming than one on Greek Literature with Professor Jebb ; on 
War, what war is and what war means, with such an expert as General Maurice; or on Edmund Burke with 
Mr. John Morley; or on the Sun with Sir Norman Lockyer; or the mysterious Polar Regions with Sir Clements 
Markham ; or on the fascinating study of Myths with Mr. Andrew Lang? But experts are shy birds even to those 
who know them well, and but few of us can have that good fortune. Few of us are lucky enough to number 
among our good friends such men as those named above, or to belong to a club, such as the Atheneum, where we 
should meet men of this calibre and hear them talk; how, then, can we come into contact with them ? 


VERY EASILY. 


Are you interested in the theory of tides? As you sit by the shore, do you wonder what is the motive power 
and what the action of the tide that sweeps up before you? The man who knows most about it is Professor G. H. 
Darwin, and at your bidding he will tell you all he knows. Are you a student of the political history of your 
country? Peel was one of the statesmen who did most to form the course which British politics are now pursuing, 
and of his career and work Dr. Goldwin Smith has much to tell, has told it well, and will tell you if you desire. 
In the course of your business are you concerned with patents? Do you wish to have the opinion of an expert? 
You can if you like. Or has assaying a bearing on your ‘‘subject?” There is no higher authority than Sir 
William Crookes, who will put at your disposal all his expert knowledge, if you care to have it. Literature may be 
your ‘‘ hobby ” ; are you a lover of Keats? Do you wish to converse with a great poet critic and know what he 
thinks of the author of ‘‘ Endymion”? Charles Algernon Swinburne will tell you much to delight and interest ; 
of Lyly, who had so great an influence on English style, Mrs. Humphry Ward, no mean stylist herself, will talk | 
to you; or of the great German, Goethe, Mr. Oscar Browning has much to say. Is science your study, whom 
better could you consult than Lord Kelvin or Lord Rayleigh? Whatever be the subject—literature, history, 
science, or art—you can have of the best if you will. All these great men and many more have. placed their stores 
of knowledge at your command ; you may have them as your intimates, to consult and to advise with; they will 
instruct and charm you, and they will make you feel that there is no branch of human knowledge upon which you 
cannot obtain the fullest and most accurate information 


WHERE YOU MAY MEET THEM, 
AND THE COST. 


The greatest authorities of the day upon every subject were selected by the editors of the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica” to write upon their special branches of knowledge. Their essays are full, informing, clear, concise. 
In the twenty-five volumes of the ‘‘Encyclopdia Britannica,” human knowledge has been summed up for you ; 
if you will send to the ** DaILy MAIL’ five shillings, you will receive in return these twenty-five volumes 
complete, and only after you have received them will you begin to pay your monthly instalments of ¢we/ve shillings 
each, by which you conclude the payment of the purchase money. The best of all good company is yours to 
command, ow, to-day, to-morrow and to-morrow, but not for ever, at this wonderfully small cost. Not for ever, 
because the number of sets of volumes at the disposal of the ‘*‘ DarLty MAIL” is limited, so the offer can only 
be made for a limited time. Do you desire to make sure of this good company? Then, do not run risk of dis- 
appointment by delaying to secure the chance now yours to take, Every day’s delay is a day of danger. 


THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE. 


Readers are advised to remember this startling fact. ‘‘ The Times” sold about 30,000 copies of their 
Reprint of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ” ; that is a startling fact in itself, but it is still more startling to 
find that more than two-thirds of the subscribers waited until they had lost the opportunity of buying at the 
cheapest price, that is to say, on the terms first. offered to them by ‘‘The Times.” We hope readers will 
not make a similar error. Only a limited number of sets can be offered on the advantageous terms now 
put before you by the ‘“‘DaiLy Matt,” and it rests with you to say whether you wish to add yourself 
to the long list of those who unwisely wait until their last chance is lost, or whether you will take advantage 
of this unique offer. It is unique, because never again will the. ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”—or any other 
important book—be offered on these remarkably easy terms. 

When the last set of the limited mumber of sets which the ‘‘DatLty Marit” has at its disposal is sold 
your chance is gone, not only your chance this time, but your chance for ever. THIS OFFER CAN 
NEVER BE RENEWED. 





| THE 
| Encyclopaedia 


Britannica 


AT 
LESS THAN 
HALF 
PRICE, y 





FIRST PAY- | 


MENT 
OF 


FIVE SHILLINGS 
SECURES 
THE 
TWENTY-FIVE 
VOLUMES. 








A 
LIMITED 
NUMBER 

ONLY 
CAN 
OBTAIN 
THIS 
BARGAIN. 





Specimen Volumes, Bindings, and Bookease ean be seen, and full details obtained, at the following places: 











LONDON. PROVINCES. 

BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. | NEAR CANNON STREET STATION. MANCHESTER. — 

‘DAILY MAIL” OFFICE Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, oa Brothers, 126 & 128, 
(‘‘Encyclopaedia” Department), 4, one | Ltd., 121, Cannon Street, PaGe CARDIFF. . 

worth Buildings, Tallis Street, E.C. | WEST END. Messrs. Dawson, Hayes Buildings, 
NEAR THE BANK. : Ltd... Pi | Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., Piano- Working Street. 

Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., Piano- | forte Dealers, 207 & 209, Regent EXETER. ; 

forte Dealers, 46-40, Moorgate Street, | Street, W. Messrs. Dawson, 22, Gandy Street. 

= | NEAR CHARING CROSS mae 3 
NEAR MARK LANE. * Messrs. Dawson, 78, Halford Street. 

Messrs. Eyre &  Spottiswoode, Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, GLASCOW. 

101, Leadenhall Street. | Ltd., 23, Northumberland Avenue. The ‘* Glasgow Herald” Office. 





If you cannot Call—Write, and we will send you full and trustworthy information about the Book and 


INQUIRY FORM. 


To be sent to the ‘‘DAILY MAIL’’ OFFICE. 








Please send me the Illustrated Prospectus of the “‘ Encylopedia Britannica,” order form, 
and full details of the ‘“‘Daity MaiL” offer, and provistonally reserve me a set of the 
Volumes. 


[Watte]......ccccccseseverresecensescreoeess evccuecusnieeen vénadende tian aiddsses 
| Address | eeeeens bbs ce denene Ree vesihee eed SEES eae Ceeceehsserenesaatsstacwaus ececcccccces 


CORO ere eee eee Howe eRe ROSE HERE EEE HO EEE EEE SOSH EE ee eeeeeseses 


the Bargain. 





This Inquiry 
Form can be sent 
in an open enve- 
lope with only a 


halfpenny stamp. 











Pete mere ee were eeerassene 


TETECECLERLERE TO TEE TT) 


@@F- Please address to the “Daily Mail” (“‘LNCYCLOPZDIA” DEPARTMENT), 


4, HARMSWORTH BUILDINGS, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES, 6s. each. 


MR, ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
The Standard.—“ The book is crammed full of striking characterisation, and of 
writing that carries one away with sheer cleverness. Mr. Zangwill has written a 
remarkable book that will greatly enhance his reputation.” 


MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 

The Times.—“ Not even in‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest 
such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to the book. 
Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette 
Mr. Parker has idealised the noblest of women.” 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 


By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. 
The Pall Mali Gazette.—“ A work of genius, unique, astounding, almost intoxi- 
cating. Even ina translation there are passages that sweep one headlong, and the 
whole leaves an indelible impression.” 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 


By GERTRUDE DIX. 
The Daily Mail.—“ A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience.” 


THIRTEEN STORIES. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
The Outlook.—‘* Some readers will be scandalised and some delighted by their 
astounding frankness; but all who prize good reading must vwn themselves 


enchained.” THE EAGLE’S HEART. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 


By A. J. DAWSON. 





MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
[November Sth. 











Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BRAXKSTAD. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With 240 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols. 10s. net each. 

The Observer.—* The season is scarcely likely to give us anything more 
sumptuous and attractive than these volumes. The version is admirable, the 
illustrations are in perfect keeping with the text, and the volumes are produced 
in the best of taste.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 
40 Illustrations in the. text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net. Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Paper, with 
Photogravures on India Paper mounted on Japanese. 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. 


An Artistic Survey of Archeological Achievements. By PIERRE GUSMAN. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and M. JOURDAIN. With an Intro- 
duction by MAX COLLIGNON. With 500 Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Coloured Plates, 1 vol., 36s. net. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. 


A Portfolio of 16 Pastels Reproduced 1n Colours, 
3y WILLIAM NICHOLSON, £2 2s. net. 
In this gallery will be found, among other favourites in fiction, Don Quixote, 
Tony Weller, Miss Havishain, Mulvaney, and Madge Wildfire. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: Siberia 


—China—Japan. From the French of PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Translated by RICHARD DAVEY. Edited, with a Special Preface, by 
HENRY NORMAN. 1 Vol. 6s. (Monday. © 
*,* M. Beaulieu’s many claims to be regarded as one of the chief thinkers and 
travellers of the day are incontestable. Leaders of this book will be interested in 
his visit to Siberia, in the information about Japan, and in his views on the 
Chinese problem, which are up-to-date. Mr. Henry Norman, one of our foremost 
authorities on the Far Eastern Question, has written a special introduction for the 


work. 
THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER 


AND EXPLORER: the Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence 
and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto un- 
published. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. With an Introduction by 
FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &e. In 2 vols., with Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—* The title of * Pioneer of Civilisation’ has been given to 
many a man who did not deserve it. To no one is it more applicable in the fullest 
and truest sense than to Oswell....His friendship with Livingstone was deep and 
abiding, and the numerous letters (now published for the first time) confer an 
added value upon these most interesting volumes.” 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 1 vol.,7s. 6d. 
The Athengum.—* Of the art of historical portraiture Mr. Whibley is a master. 
A dozen pages and his personages stand in their habit as they lived.” 


SEMANTICS—THE SCIENCE OF MEANING 


From the French of M. BREAL, Translated by Mrs. HENRY CUST. With 
au Introduction by Professor J. Pp. POSTGATE. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Heinemann's 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Notes on Forthcoming Bovks post-free. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTS 
WORKS. 


The Siddal Edition. 


Seven Volumes small 8vo, each with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


Qs. 6d. 2s. 6d. 








PER VOLUME, NET. 





LIST OF VOLUMES. 
THE HOUSE OF LIFE: a Sonnet Sequence, 


BALLADS: Rose Mary—The White Shi 
—The King’s Tragedy. ; 

THE NEW LIFE (La Vita Nuova) of Dante 
Alighieri. Translated by D. G. Rosserrr. 


POEMS: Part I.—Sister Helen—The Blessed 
Damozel — Stratton Water— 
&c., &c. 


POEMS: Part II.—A Last Confession—The 
Staff and Scrip—é&c., &c. 


POEMS: Part III.—The Stream’s Secret— 
Jenny—&c., &c. 


POEMS: Part IV.—The Bride’s Prelude— 
Love’s Nocturn—&c., &c. 


ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, London, W. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 8vo, 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD 


(1327-1377). 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., 


Lecturer on History in the University of St. Andrews; Author of “ The Union 
of England and Scotland,” &c, 


MANCHESTER CoURTER.—“ Much the best book on the reign of 
Edward IIT.” 

Mr. G. M. TREVELYAN, in the SPEAKER.—“ The book is faithful 
and honourable, based on a scholarly and genuine comparison of 
the authorities which the author has patiently consulted.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ His care in details has more than once 
enabled him to correct the errors of his predecessors, and even those 
of his ultimate authorities.” 

ScoTrisH REVIEW.—“ His description of Edward’s retreat beyond 
the Somme, and the battle of Crecy, has seldom been surpassed. 
The same may be said of his account of the last days of Jacques 
d’Artevelde. Or take his account of Edward’s dealings with his 
Parliaments, or of the conduct of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
They are as luminous as the battle pieces.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS CONTAINING “THE POST BOY.” 


“ ECHOES.” 
By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 
London: H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W: 





' eccae TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. . oe ° ee £38,000,000. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 








tur Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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NINETEENTH CEN TURY. 
No, 985. NOVEMBER, 1900. 
BINET GOVERNMENT OR DEPARTMENTALISM ? 

@ By J. A. R. Marriott, 
SONS WaR? 
Las Ace TEE Wak OFFICE IN COMMISSION. 
1. By the Right Hon. Lord Thring. 
9. SCGGESTIONS FROM THE FRONT. By Lieut.- 
* "Colonel Charles & Court. 
3, OUR BELATED BATTLESHIPS. By Archibald S. 
‘Hurd. 
sions OF CHINA. Concluded. III.— 
a AND CHRISTIANITY. By the Right 
ofessor Max Miiller. 
Hen DWELLERS. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
Te TRAVAGANCE IN Dress. By Lady Guendolen 
Ramsden. . 
x CULTURE. By Mrs. Walter Creyke. 
Lage CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 
sad Cox. 
p VAN Eycks. By W. H. James Weale. 
ELECTIONKERING WOMEN—AN AMERICAN APPRE- 
CIATION. By Elizabeth L. Banks. 
THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RacE. By Samuel 
Waddington. i 
ARMY MANGUVRES IN FRANCE. 
Somerset. 
THE CASUALTIES OF WAR AND OF INDUSTRY. By 
F. Harcourt Kitchin. 
THE VULGARISING OF OBERAMMERGAU. By L. C. 
orant. 
ete AND HIS HERITAGE. By Fiona Macleod. 
Tug NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


BE R 
t BUDDHIS 


By J. G. 


TH 


By H. Somers 





THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM ASSOCIATION: 


LisT OF MEMBERS. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Ltd. 


—_—— 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No, 1021. NOVEMBER, 1900. 2s. 6d. 
AnMy REORGANISATION.—THE HOME ARMY. 
Recruiting : how to Raise the Men we Need. 
The Militia: its Development and Expansion. 
The Volunteers: their Number must be no Longer 
Unlimited. 
The Regular Forces: the Home Army to be a 
Fighting Force, 
A ROMANCE. 





Doom CASTLE: By Neil Munro. 


Chaps. 5-8. 
AN AUTCMN Day’s SPORT NEAR PEKING. 
BRIGHTEN’S SISTER-IN-LAW. By Henry Lawson. 
Our SOLDIERS. By “‘ Linesman.” 


Lorp Jim: a SKETCH. By Joseph Conrad. Con- 
clusion. 

THE CINQUE PoRTS. 

THE RIVAL “FOREIGN DEVILS.” By Col. H. Knollys. 

A BUDGET OF NEW BOOKS. 

Wak OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mustncs WITHOUT METHOD.—1Lhe Process of Elec- 
tion—Canvassing—The Vanity of the Enlightened 
Citizen—The Humeurs of the Contest—The Happy 
Failure of Reform—How to Write for the Maga- 
zines—T. E. B., Poet and Letter-writer. 

ON THE MOVE WITH BULLER. Spritz Kop, 
16TH SEPT. 

AFTER THE ANNEXATION. 

Tur NEW PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





No. 101. OCTOBER, 1900. Price 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


RECENT NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES, 

RITSCHLIANISM AND CHURCH DOCTRINE. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

PRINCIPAL CAIRD’S “FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF 
CHRISTIANITY.” 

TOE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 

LECKY’S “ MAP OF LIFE.” 

THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, VOL. III. 

Dr. GASQUET AND THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE.—I. 

A REVIEW OF IRISH HISTORY. 

SOME MODERN WRITERS ON THE ATONEMENT. 

a el PLAY: A STUDY AND AN APPRECIA- 

ION. 
SHORT NOTICES. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & Co., New-street Square. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that the New Edition 
of 25,000 copies of THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN is now 
ready. This Edition completes 125,000 copies of the English 
issue. A Fourth Edition of 25,000 copies has been ordered. 
This will complete 150,000 of the English Edition. 


New Editions have also been prepared of QUISANTE, THE 
GATELESS BARRIER, TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE, 
PATH AND GOAL, THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE, 
SONS OF THE MORNING, THE SOFT SIDE, WOUNDS 
IN THE RAIN, WINEFRED, THE CONQUEST OF 
LONDON, and A MASTER OF CRAFT. 

They are now publishing several New Volumes in “THE 
LITTLE LIBRARY,” a charming series of miniature classics 
edited by well-known Scholars, The latest volumes are :— 

DANTE’S INFERNO, Translated by H. F. CARY, 
Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE; 
LORD TENNYSON’S EARLY POEMS, Edited by 
J. CHURTON COLLINS: and 
EOTHEN, Edited by a brilliant but anonymous critic. 
These little books, which are published at 1s, Gd. net, in cloth, 
and 2s, 6d, net, in leather, form delightful presents of permanent 
value. 

The first volume, price 15s., of Messrs. Methuen’s well-known 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR, Edited by Mr. FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, is nearly ready. It 
contains the narrative of the War from its Beginning to the 
Fielief of Ladysmith, and is magnificently Illustrated. It has 
been recognised on all hands as the most serious and reasoned 
contribution to the history of the War, and will remain for 
many years the standard authority. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published an extremely useful 
book, CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE, by J. W. ROBERTSON- 
SCOTT, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. This book contains everything 
which is necessary to the average man who requires information 
on the subject of the day. 

They are publishing a new Play of their fine Shakespeare, 
ROMEO AND JULIET, Edited by E. DOWDEN, Litt.D. 
Demy Svo, 3s. Gd. 





They are also publishing, in their Rochester Edition, 
BLEAK HOUSE, ®y CHARLES DICKENS, with an Intro- 
duction by GEORGE GISSING, Notes by F. G. KITTON, and 
Iustrations by BEATRICE ALCOCK. Two vols., crown 8vo, 6s. 

They have published an Edition of THE MEMOIRS OF 
EDWARD GIBBON, /ully Annotated by Dr. G. BIRKBECK 
HILL, in their Standard Library. Crown Svo, 6s. This book 
is uniform with Professor Bury’s well-known editon of “The 
Decline and Falil.’’ ; 

They will publish shortly in “ The Little Guides,” SUSSEX, 
by F. G BRABANT, M,A., Illustrated by E. H. NEW. Pott 
Svo, 38.; leather, 3s. Gd. net. 


SEVENTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—6sz. cach. 
THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN Marie Corelli 
QUISANTE Anthony Hope 
THE GATELESS BARRIER Lucas Malet 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE Max Pemberton 
SONS OF THE MORNING Eden Phillpotts 
A MASTER OF CRAFT W. W. Jacobs 
CUNNING MURRELL Arthur Morrison 
THE SOFT SIDE Henry James 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET E. H. Strain. 

A FOREST OFFICER Mrs. Penny. 
WINEFRED S. Baring-Gould 
PATH AND GOAL Ada Cambridge 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN Stephen Crane 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE Robert Hichens 
SERVANTS OF SIN J. Bloundelle Burton 
THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN § Richard Marsh. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON Dorothea Gerard 


Messrs. Methuen’s Book Gazette and New Catalogue will be sent to any address, 








STEEL PENS. 


PABLS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.0. 
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THE HISTORY OF AN AMAZING BOOK 
THE MOST POPULAR NOVEL OF THE CENTURY 


The excitement which has followed the publication of THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN 
has resulted in a demand which has far exceeded the record of any novel of this century durine 
a similar period of time. The book, too, has enjoyed, under the hands of its critics, a treatment 
more violent than has hitherto fallen to the lot of any other book during the last twenty years, 
The outcome of this excitement and this treatment may be best shown in the form of a diary. “ 








English Edition. ; 7 American and other 
JuLy Ist. A First Edition of 50,000 ordered, quickly in- Editions, 
creased to jf 


75,000 copies 
Jury 25th. 25,000 copies ordered as a Second Edition. 


Ave, 29th. The publication of “The Master-Christian” in 
England. 
ee The publication of a Canadian Edition of ~~~ —~ §,000 copies 
isi The publication in English in Baron Tauchnitz’s 
Continental Library of an Edition of 3,000 copies 
‘ The publication in America of a First Edition of 50,000 copies 
Sept. 27th. A Second Edition ordered in America of 10,000 copies 


Sept. 29th. 25,000 copies ordered as a Third Edition, completing 
125,000 copies in England. 

Oct. roth. The receipt of an order from a large wholesale 
Bookseiler for 10,400 copies, this number 
being a second order in addition to an 
order on subscription of 6,000. 

Oct. 215t. Father Ignatius preaches on ‘The Master- 
Christian” at the Portman Rooms. Numer- 
ous sermons have been preached on this 
subject throughout Great Britain: 

Oct. 25th. 25,000 copies ordered as a Fourth Edition, completing 
150,000 copies in England. 


Total to Nov. 1 150,000 copies | ak Total 68,000 copies 


THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN 


By MARIE CORELLI 


Crown 8vo, ‘6s. 

















DEDICATED fet teen 
TO ALL THOSE CHURCHES 
WHO QUARREL IN THE NAME OF CHRIST 





“Tt is a protest against religious shams of all kinds in all Churches, and a plea for sincerity in life and thought. It is this passionate 
insistence upon the necessity of sincerity that gives the book its power. Many writers who attack the Churches aim simply to destroy. 
They are enemies of religion as well as of the religious systems of the day. The writer of ‘The Master-Christian’ is free from any 
such reproach. There is no taint of irreverence in the book, no line that could wound the earnest and devout Christian. The whole work 
is inspired with a profound reverence for what is truly holy.”—Christian Globe. 

“It cannot be denied that ‘The Master-Christian’ is a powerful book ; that it is one likely to raise uncomfortable questions in all 


but the most self-satisfied readers, and that it strikes at the root of the failure of the Churches—the decay of faith—in a manner which 










ter heaping up...... The good Cardinal Bonpré is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the good Bishop in ‘ Les 

ter in which the Cardinal appears with Manuel before Leo XIII. is characterised by extraordinary realism and 

dramatic intensity......It is 2 book with a serious purpose expressed with absolute unconventionality and passion...... And this is to say 
it is a book worth reading.” —ALAN NORTHMAN, in the Lraminer. 

‘Manuel’ isa wondrous conception. Seldom has author attempted a more delicate task ; one thoughtless touch would have destroyed the 

whole beauty ; this holy. gentle, mighty character has been breathed rather than written. This is in very deed in its own way ‘a marvellous 

conception. Itis undoubtedly so that Christ does come into the world—in childhood, in want, in unspeakable sorrow—ever the enigma, yet 


ever the hope of the world. I heartily thank the brilliant author for her thrilling book, and I gratefully bid her take heart of grace. and 
crown her work of honest denunciation by seeking and saving whatever has gone astray. Her power of denunciation it would be difficult 
to surpass. Such power is needed more and more. We have had enough, and more than enough, of toothless biting. What we still want 
is a voice that bids the wanderer return and a ministry that combines the two great texts—‘ Our God is a consuming fire,’ ‘ God is love! ”— 
Dr. JoSEPH PARKER, in the Bookman. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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yessrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 
have pleasure in announcing that they 
are publishing on Wednesday, Novem- 
per 7th, a Volume of Travel in the Black 
Republic of Hayti, by HESKETH PRICHARD, 
entitled WHERE 
BLACK RULES WHITE. 


Fully Ifustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 


Also a@ New Romantic Novel by MARCUS 
REED, entitled 
“PRIDE OF ENGLAND.” 


Crown 8uo, 6s. 


the Venerable ARCHDEACON WILSON’S 
Volume of Sermons, entitled 
TRUTHS NEW AND OLD, 
will be published on the same day. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The First Impression of THE CATA- 
COMBS OF PARIS, by £. BERTHET 
(6s.), is almost exhausted, and a Second 
Impression is in the press. 





THE PUPPET SHOW. By Manan Bowen. 6s. 


Thoroughly sincere,”—Athenaum. 
“Her creations are forcible and convincing.”—Scotsman, 
“Well worthy of attention.”’—Pubdlisher’s Circular. 


LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. 2 vols., 12s. 


(Second Edition. 


WAR AND POLICY. By Srensrr Witxrnsoy. 
ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. By 


H. D. TRAILL. 12s, 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


AMERIOA, By A. G. BRADLEY. lis. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Tueropore 


ROOSEVELT, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ST. ELIAS 


(ALASKA). By the DUKE OF ABRUZZI. Narrated by Dr. FILIPPO DE 

waaret, Me uber of the Expedition, and Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 
ith 2 Maps, 34 Full-Plate Photogravures, and 120 Illustrations in the Text 
1 Pan ramic Views, 3ls. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE (AMERICAN) REVOLUTION : 


mplete History of America’s Struggle for Liberty. By HENRY Cabot 
LoD 7E. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
The 6 wa st powerful and eloquent piece of interpretative history we have read 
yaday. Learning, impartiality, clear vision, generosity, the historic sense, 
Mer che en eloquence, distinguish Mr. Lodge’s book.’ ’~—Daily News. 


a P : ° 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA: a Short Examination of 
eir International Intercourse, 1783-1872. By EDWARD SMITH. 14s. 

1 an effective and candid method with the history of the relations 
Britain and the United States. He tells the whole story with great 
gives the true inwardness of the war from the American side with 
St. James's Gazette. 


WAR AND LABOUR. By Micwarn AnitcHKow. Demy 


Wet 






sad to have had an opportunity of reading his book. No one interested 
f economics will be wise to neglect doing so.” —Manchester Courier. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE BRITISH 


ARMY AND NAVY. By JoHN HORSLEY Mayo. With numerous 

1 Plates, fully Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £3 3s, net. 

nner in which the work has been carried out it is impossible to speak 
us of warm praise. We can scarcely imi — a barracks or a 

) that will be long without it.”—-Pall Mall Gazette 













THE PRINCESS’S STORY-BOOK. 


With many Illustrations by Helen Stratton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
UNIFORM WITH 
The KING’S STORY-BOOK, The QUEEN’S STORY-BOOK, 


THE PRINCE’S STORY-BOOK. 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 











C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LTD. 


A FASCINATING BOOK. 


MANY CLIMES By Lovu1sE JORDAN MILN, Author of “ When We 
® were oe Players in the East,” &c. With 48 
superb Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 16s 


Mrs. Miln established a wide and well- deserved reputation by her book “ When 
We were Strolling Players in the East.” Her latest contribution is of still more 
cosmopolitan interest. “ Wooings and Wed lings ” provides her with a subject in 
which she revels. In it she attacks a theme from which many would shrink, with 
complete fearlessness, abounding sympathy, exact and resourceful scholarship, and 
with an unfailing and exquisite good taste which enables her to write with that 
absolute frankness which would be dangerous if employed by an author of less 
distinction and tact. 


First REVIEW.—“ Full of charm as of information, and is plentifully and 
beautifully illustrated from photographs.”—Scotsman, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS OF 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, Ph.D., Author of “Pawnee 
TO-DAY. Hero Stories and Folk Tales,” &c. Ilustrated with 55 
Full-page Portraits of Living Indians. Demy 4to, price £1 Is. net. 


IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 


With an Introduction by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Containing the Autobio- 
graphies of the Youth of Thirty-four Famous Men and Women. Fully Illus. 
trated, with gilt top, deckle-edge paper, square crown 8vo, price 7s. 64. 


Over 40,000 copies of this book have been sold in America. 


By GEORGE ADE. | ‘danas 
gw gilt top, price 2s. 6d. ne 


“These Fables hit off the petty vanities of mankind and womankind witha 
crispness and brevity quite inimitable.”—Standard, 


THIRD LARGE EDITION. 


BESIEGED WITH BADEN-POWELL. 


A Complete cord of the Siege of Mafeking. By J. EMERSON NEILLY 
Special Yar Ci se spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette in Mafeking. Crown 8vo 
price Is. net. 


“Mr, Neilly tells admirably the thrilling story of the siege.”—Scotsman, 


Messrs. Pearson publish on November 7th 
the following Novels :—GOD’S LAD, 
by Paul Cushing, price 68.; SHA- 
DOWS FROM THE THAMES, 
by Ladward Noble, price6s.; A CHILD 
OF THE SUN, 4 C. £&. Banks, 
wilh 76 beautiful three-colour /llustra- 
tions, price 6s.; and also a Revised 
urna Enlarged FEdition of THE 
HAUNTED HOUSE OF B—. 
by the tate Marquess of Bute 772 4, 
Goodrich Freer, price 2s. 





New and Notable 6s. Novels. 


SECOND EDITION. 


| CONSCIENCE OF GORALIE. ®4»xroxt Moore, 


JOAN BROTHERHOOD. BERNARD CAPES. 
A SUBURBAN VENDETTA, = 0#® &. Levs. 
BRAND :% BROAD ARROW, *2/08 cRrrritus. 
THE PLUNDER SHIP. HEADON HILL. 
SPELL OF THE SNOW. C. GUISE MITFORD. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WOMAN OF DEATH. =. GUY BOOTHBY. 


ROY. 5s. AGNES GIBERNE. 
THE PHANTOM ARMY. °%s. 64. .14x PEMBERTON. 


Cc. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Christmas List 4ast-free on application. 





























































2 vils. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 


MEMOIRS & CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 


““Mr. Champneys has produced a very careful and in many ways a very attrac- 
tive picture of one of the most original Englishmen of his time, and one of the 
sincerest poets.” — Times. 

“Those who love to get near the familiar thoughts of great men may here read 
the letters, ranging over half a century, from scores of persons, each notable in art 
or letters or in intellectual activities of their day. Ruskin, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Browning, Holman Hunt, Woolner, Millais, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Manning, New- 
man, are amongst the many who at one time or another exchanged confidences 
with the less conspicuous ‘ Poet of Wedded Love.’ ”"—Standard. 

“Mr. Basil Champneys, who writes with an authoritative sanction, has neglected 
no aspect of this strange great man, but has left his readers to reach 
their own conclusions concerning a character of a most singular fascination : a 
character which may attract or repel, may charm or may disconcert, but which in- 
evitably interests.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS 
AND SCULPTORS 


OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY. By Lady DILKE, Author of “ The Renaissance 
of France,” &c. With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproduc- 
tions. Alsoa Limited Large-Paper Edition, with additional Illustrations, fcap. 
folio, £2 2s. net. 


Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS ART. 


By LANGTON DouGLAS, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproductions, in- 
cluding all the Artist’s most important works. 

“Mr. Langton Douglas contends with vigour and conviction in his elaborate 
etudy ‘Fra Angelico’ against the traditional and popular conception of the 
Dominican “gg wee Vasari’s account of the artist, which has influenced most bio- 
graphers, Mr. Douglas regards as inadequate rather than inaccurate. It is too 
one-sided in fact. Fra Angelico, he argues, was ‘not a saint with a happy knack 
of illustration.’ He was ‘primarily’ an artist who happened to beasaint. Mr. 
Dougias’s study of the painter has led him to conclusions quite opposed to the 
leading authorities....This novel view is supported with much ingenuity and 
with a great deal of patient investigation and the citation of illustrative proofs 
which produce a powerful cumulative effect.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“Mr. Langton Douglas has produced a valuable history of Fra Angelico’s works. 
For his historical labour, his critical study of pictures of disputed authorship, and 
his authoritative examination of evidence, students of Tuscan art owe him thanks. 
His handsome volume is well, abundantly, and judiciously illustrated, and records 
the high water mark of much erudition on the holy painter of Fiesole.” 

—Fall Mall Gazette. 


Medium &vo, 12s. net. 


LINE AND FORM. 


By WALTER CRANE. With 157 Illustrations. 

“If I may be pardoned the comparative method of criticism—which, by the 
way, is never satisfying—I would say that this little book will give a more 
thorough knowledge of drawing and design to the intelligent young person than 
all the writings of Ruskin put together.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.R.A.. An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST Ruys. With 80 Reproductions 
from Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates. 
“ The little volume seems to be very thorough and useful, and deserves to meet 
with instant and wide success.”"—Black and White. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SECRETS OF THE SWORD. 


Translated into English from the French of Baron de Bazancourt by C. F. 
CLAY. With 24 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 





Imperial 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF SUN DIALS. 


Originally Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFRED GaTTY. Revised and greatly 
‘ Enlarged by H. K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. With Chapters on Port- 
able Dials by Lewis Evans, F.S.A.,and on Dial Construction by WIGHAM 
RICHARDSON. Entirely New Edition (the Fourth). With 200 Mlustrations. 
“Charming as was the originai work, this last edition, by reason of its complete- 
ness, is even more delightful.”"—St. James's Gazette. 





“THE ENDYMION SERIES."—NEwW VoLuUME. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. With an Introduction 
by H. NOEL WILLIAMs. Post 8vo, 6s. Also a few copies on Japanese Vellum, 
demy &vo, 21s. net. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 


With Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. New and Cheaper Issue, 5s. 


HAMPTON COURT. 


A Short History of the Manor and Palace. By ERNEST Law, B.A. New and 
Cheaper Issue, 5s. 


London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & 60/3 Ugy 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
RIGHT HON. F. MAX MULLER 


AULD LANG SYNE 


FIRST SERIES.— MUSICAL RECOLLECTIons 
LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS — RECOLI RG. 
TIONS OF ROYALTIES—BEGGARS. v 
Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. » With 


SECOND SERIES—MY INDIAN FRIENDS. Vo, 1 ¢j 





THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. S8vo, 21s. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY.  8yo, 18s, 
DEUTSCHE LIEBE (German Love). Crown 8vo, is, 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY, 


2 vols. 8vo, 328. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 


8vo, 58. 


THE “COLLECTED WORKS” IN UNIFORM BINDING. 


15 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each, 


RIGIN AND 
ee BY THE Ratetions or Lg en yn * ILLUS. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. Crows 


8vo, 5s. 
NATURAL RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PHYSICAL RELIGION. Crown 8vo, is. 
INDIA: What can it Teach Us? Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. $$ vols. crown syy 


5s. each. 
THEOSOPHY ; or, Psychological Religion. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
RAMAKA&ISHNA : his Life and Sayings. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE HOME OF THE 


YAS. Crown &vo, 5s. 





A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir Wax 


WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.1.. M.A.,, LL.D. Vol. II.,'to the Union of the Old 
and New Companies under the Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8yo, 16s, 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. By Jutuy § 


CORBETT, Author of “ Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ &¢c. With 4 Portraits 
(2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans, §vo, 21s. 

‘Mr. Corbett groups his facts with literary power, and presents an eminently 
readable and instructive history. His style is always clear, concise, and forcible, 
and there is not a dull page in the volume.”—Scotsman. 

“In this sequel to his admirable work on ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ Mr. 
Corbett has given us a notably luminous and original history of the conclusion ot 
the Elizabethan war with Spain.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONOMIC: a Volume 


of Essays. By W.J. ASHLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. By J. H. 
CRAWFORD. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 5s. net. 

“Ina series of Daudet-like studies, often tender and pathetic, they place before 
us scenes in the life of a child tramp, his education, and his adventures with his 
father and mother.”—Daily News. 





THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803: being a 


Chronicle of the Strange Experiences of an English Lady, Wife of a German 
Baron possessed of a Fief in Alsace, during the French Revolution, afterwards 
an Immigrant in Russia. By WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With 4 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Rendered into English 


Prose for the use of those who cannot read the original. By SAMUEL 
BUTLER, Author of “ Erewhon,” &c. 8&vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE BOOK OF THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 


CHESS CONGRESS, 1899. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


PRAYER AND TEMPTATION. Addresses by the Rev. 


HENRY WILLIAM GRESSWELL, M.A.Oxon., late Exhibitioner of Hertford 
College. Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With 


Indications how to Answer them. By MaGNUS MACLEAN, D.Sc., F.RS.E., 
M.LE.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering at the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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WAGMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. net. Illustrated Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 
14s. net. 





Sa saaniiasinn 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 


By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 





ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S NEW WORK. 
STUDIES SCIENTIFIC and SOCIAL 


By ALFRED R. WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &e. 


In2 vols, with numerous Illustrations, Extra Crown 8Svo, 18s. 





LOT 


ALIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


By CHARLES H. FARNHAM., 


With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 





— 


THE LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Richard Yea-and-Nay. 


MARION CRAWFORD. 
In the Palace of the King. 


EGERTON CASTLE. 
Marshfield the Observer. 


ROSA N. CAREY. 
Rue with a Difference. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Modern Broods. 


Ss. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Dr. North and his Friends. 


THE DEERSLAYER. By Fenrore Cooper. 
With 40 Illustrations by H. M. BRock. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 38. 6d. ([Ulustrated Standard Novels. 





BY EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


MISCELLANIES (including Euphranor, Polonius, &c.) 
Po 


ott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Golden Treasury Series. 





With an After Work on the Art of the Renaissance, King’s Lynn. By 
EpwWaRD M. BELO, F.S.A. With 55 Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c., 4to, 
2ls. net (limited to 200 Copies). 

100 Copies of OUR CHURCHES, printed on Large Paper, hand-made, 25s. net. 








wv 
THE RELATION OF ST. PAUL TO CON- 
TEMPORARY JEWISH THOUGHT. An Essay to which was Awarded 
the Kaye Prize for 1899. By H. ST. JouN THACKERAY, M.A., Examiner in 
the Board of Education. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPIRITUAL SACRIFICE & HOLY COM- 
MUNION: Seven Sermons preached during Lent, 1867. With Notes. By 
the late Canon T. L. KINGSBURY, M.A. With a Memoir by a Member of his 
Family and the Bistiop OF SALISBURY, anda Bibliography. With Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 











OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY.—THE 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s. net. Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 
CONTENTS :— 

The “Gospel of Peter” and the Recognition in the Church of the Canonical 
Gospels. By the Rev. V. H. Stanton, D.D. The Life of Edward White Benson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. Canon Scott Holland.—The Idea of 
Personality as Applied to God. By C. C. J. Webb.—Erastus and Erastianism. By 
the Rev. J. Neville Figgis.—Documents: The Old Latin Text of our Niceno 
Creed. By the Rev. A. E. Burn, B.D.—Notes. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
LUNATIC AT LARGE,” 


THE DUKE. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 
Author of “The Lunatic at Large.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


LORD LINLITHGOW. By Mortey Roberts, 


of “The Colossus,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 


“ He has written a politicai novel, which ts quite unspoiled by its polities, and 
which no reader will be abie to put down until he reaches the very last page.” 
i -Datly Telegraph. 
“The book is altogether very clever, sparkling, and epigramimatic” nad 
—Glasgow Herald. 
“The book is one of the best politica! novels that we have read ; its situations 
are new, and there is no straining at the impossible or the improbable.” 
—Yorkshire Herald, 


Author 


“Ts well imagined and well written.”—Literature. 


ROSE ISLAND: the Strange Story of a Love Adven- 
ture at Sea. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the 
‘Grosvenor.’” Crown 8yo, 6s. 

“The book has a powerful charm, and no one will begin it without reading it 
through and heartily enjoying it.’—Scotsman. 

_“It is told with remarkable spirit, and with that thorough knowledge of sea 

life that lends such a charm to all Mr. Clark Russell writes.” —Glasgow Herald. 


VERITY. By Srmyey Pickxertmnc, Author of 
* Wanderers,” “ Margot,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It yet remains the fact that a pure love story—one in which love is the heart, 
giving its life-throb to all the feeling and action of the book—is a rare thing, and 
to be prized when found. It is this which Mr. Sidney Pickering has given us.” 

— Manchester Guardian. 


JENNY OF THE VILLA. By Mrs. C. H. Raprorp. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

“There is freshness and originality in it....There is distinction, too, in its 
literary style. The narrative flows on melodiously. Mrs. Radford has an ex- 
cellent command over her pen, and a sure sense of the music of words and tha 
harmony of sentences.”— Western Daily Mercury. 





PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LONDON POLICE 


COURTS. By THomas HOLMES. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second Series. By the 
Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. Large crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 


FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By 


ROBERT HutcHison, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the 
London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By ©. Lioyp Moreay, F.R.S., 
Author of “ Animal Life and Intelligence,” “ Habit and Instinct,’ &c. With 
nearly 30 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MILTON. By Watrer RaeicH, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” “ The English 
Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LIFE & LETTERS OF ZACHARY MACAULAY. 


By the Viscountess KNUTSFORD. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opyssevs. 


with Maps, 16s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
pepsi, Sy R. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
NOVEMBER, 1900. 
EPISODES OF TOE MONTII. 
RECONSTRUCTION OR CATASTROPHE? By An Englishmac. 
THE INVASION PROBLEM. By Captain W. E. Catrnes. 
UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. By T. F. C. Huddleston (King’s 


Demy 8vo, 


College, Cambridge). 
THE JAPANESE Navy. By Rear-Admiral Fitzgerald. 
Tue HISTORY OF A SMALL ESTATE IN WALES. By Stanley Leighton, MP. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low 
MODERATES AND THE LONDON SCHOOL Boakp. By William C. Bridgeman. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION. By L. F. Vernon-Harcourt. 
WAR CORRESPONDENTS—A SUGGESTION FOR THE FUTURE. By H. F. 
Prevost Battersby. 
The SACRIFICE OF CANADA. By Ernest E. Williams. 
GREATER BRITAIN. ; 
Price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London 





Publisber to the Fndia Oflice, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CINQUE PORTS: 
A Historical and Descriptive Record. 

By F. Mapox Huerrer. With 14 Photogravure Plates and 19 
Page and Text Illustrations from Drawings by William Hyde. 
Handsomely bound in art canvas, with special Design by Mr. 
Hyde, Royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 





IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). 
By Sir THEeopore Martin, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. With 5 
Photogravure Plates, in 1 vol. demy vo. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


KHURASAN AND SISTAN. 


By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Yatsx, C.S.I., C.M.G., Indian Staff Corps 
Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner for 
Baluchistan, and her Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General for 
Khurasan and Sistan, With Map and 25 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 21s. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
NOW READY. VOL. I. 
A HISTORY OF CRITICISM 
AND LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. 


; From the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. 

By Georce Sarntsspury, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In3 vols. demy 8vo. 

Vol. IL—CuASSICAL AND MEDI@VAL CRITICISM. 16s. net. 





JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW STORY. 
LORD JIM: a Tale. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD, Price 6s. 
Author of “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” 
“ An Outcast of the Islands,” ‘Tales of Unrest,” &c. 

“The wind blows in your face, and you are filled with a sense of breadth, of 
space, of palpitating real life, which is refreshing. ‘Lord Jim’ is a sincere and 
reticent piece of work,a human document if ever there was one, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Conrad upon a notable work.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ The best work Mr. Conrad has yet done....The whole narrative is profoundly 
psychological, profoundly humana tragedy of daily life which stands out grimly 
against the romance of the sea and the mysterious islands of Malaya.” 

—Daily Mail. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


Its Realities and Romance. 
By ALFRED KINNEAR, Author of “To Modder River with 
Methuen,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘*If any one wishes to gain some insight into the House of Commons as it really 
is, I would advise him to read ‘Our House of Commons,’ by Mr. Alfred Kinnear. 

_..1 do not think that I ever came across a book which gives a better notion of 
the inner life of St. Stephen’s."—T ruth. 

“This capital blend of advice and reminiscences is much to be commended to 
our budding legislators and their admiring familics. It can also be read with 
pleasure by anyone who has ever looked down upon the House in debate.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A HISTORY OF RHODESIA. 


Compiled from Official Sources. By HowARD HENSMAN. With a 
Map, crown Svo, 6s. 

“4 timely book....Here in a small compass is all that the reader wants to 
know of Rhodesia, succinctly and impartially told....A praiseworthy piece of 
work.”—Daily Mail. 

“Compact, substantial, trustworthy.”—Scotsman. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A KING’S PAWN: a Romance, 


By HAMILTON DrumMMOND, Author of “A Man of his Age,” 
“ For the Religion,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“Mr. Drummond has not only a sense of the picturesque, but a style much 
above the common.”—Outlook. 
“‘ A truly royal romance, written with the real historic ring.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES 
IN BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 
AND DALMATIA. 


By Ropert Munro, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Prehistoric 
Scotland,” “Prehistoric Problems,” &c. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and greatly Enlarged. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

“The archawological interest of the Balkan Peninsula is much greater than is 
commonly supposed, and in these scholarly chapters such relics of a vanished 
phase of civilisation are Classified with care and exactitude.”—Standard, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


UNIFORM WITH THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTEREURY's « 
GODLY LIVING” ’PORY'S “HELPS 1 


Tastefully printed and bound, price 5s. post-free, 


THE LIFE OF CHRISTIAN sep. 


VICE: a Book of Devotional thought from the Writi 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. Selectedand Arranged MA i B BaeRAR, 


In crown Svo, cloth, with a PORTRAIT OF THE DEAN oF ELy price és, 
> . 


PRO PATRIA: Sermons on Special 


Occasions in England and America. By CHARLES W . 
Dean of Ely. . ILLIAM STUBBS, D.D, 








In crown 8v0, cloth, price 6s. 


THE BOOK OF THE FUTURE 


LIFE. By PAULINE W. Roosg, Assisted by DAVID C. Roosg, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


LIFE’S GOLDEN COUNSELs. 


Occasional Papers on Questions of Everyday Life. By James Henry Dive. 


Tn crown 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated, price és. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Study. 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, Author of “Studies in Italian Lite: 
ture,” “The Warrior Medici,” “ Fra Angelico,” “Selections from the Se saa 
of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. rmons 
“This seems to us to be a faithful piece of work, a real labo: 
earnest student of Dante, which should be read by all who wah te = 
outward facts of the great poet’s life.”—Spectator. the 
“A little supplement to the vast literature of Dante, compiled by a careful 
scholarly student of the poet and his works, who knows her Italy’as ® and 
Dante.”"—St. James's Gazette. aly a8 well as her 
“The result of diligent research among manuscripts as well 
Written ina graceful style which -holds the attention.”—Graphic. * donk, 





In paper cover, price 6d. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHAR. 


ACTER AND DOINGS OF THE SIR ROGER D 
rey E COVERLEY oF 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


CINARA, and other Poems. 
PREVITE ORTON. 
In crown 8vo, cloth; price 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. By F. Montaev Luovp. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


SUNDAY 


READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


By ©. W. 








A Few Opinions about ‘ Sunday.” 
‘NOTHING BETTER.” 


“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable 
Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” —Times. 
‘4 DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.” 

“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well ag 
it can be solved anywhere.” —Spectator. 
“AN OLD FAVOURITE.” 


“* Sunday’ is an old favourite with the little ones, and is as good as ever.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“4 PERFECT MISCELLANY.” 


“ With a plethora of pictures and a radiant frontispiece is ‘Sunday,’ a perfect 
miscellany of interesting as apart from professedly goody reading. : 
—Datly Telegraph. 
‘* EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS.” 
“A mine of varied reading for little people. It abounds in excellent 
illustrations and is a capital present for young people.”"—Ciurch Bells. 
“ONE OF THE BEST.” 


** One of the best publications ever issued for young people.” 
—Public Opinion, 
**Deservedly a favourite with young people.”—Record. 


**A perfect treasury of delightful juvenile reading.” —Schoolmaster. 


SUNDAY 


Weekly Number, :d.; Monthly Part, 3d.; Bound Volume, 
coloured boards, 3s.; cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO. 


OOKS WANTED.—First [Editions by Thackeray, 

Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse. Pardoe, 

Freer, R. L. Stevenson, T. Hardy; and Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 

Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 
change.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street. Birmincham. 








aH. JI. GLAISHER; BOOKSELLER, 
a 57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
New Remainder Catalogue (128 pages) just ready, post free en application 
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| THE LATE MAX MULLER'S IDEAL 













The 

. Most 
Human of 
Scientists and 
The Most Scientific 
Of Popular Writers 
Once made this 


‘*Few books I find supremely great from end to end, while, on the 
other hand, there are parts and passages or whole poems that I can read 
again and again, wondering more and more every time how one man 
could have written them. 

“*If I were to tell you,” the great philologist goes on, ‘‘ what I 
really think, I am afraid you would call me the greatest literary heretic, 
or an utter ignoramus. Take the greatest poet of antiquity, and, if I am 
to speak the truth, I must say there are long passages even in Homer 
which seem to me extremely tedious. Take the greatest, or, at all 
events, one of the greatest, poets of our century, and again I must confess 
that not a few of Goethe’s writings seem to me not worth a second 
reading. There are gems in the most famous, there are gems in the 
least known of poets; but there is not a single poet, so far as I know, 
who has not written too much, and who could claim a place for all his 


——— 














strikingly Frank Confession : 


works in what may be called a Library of World Literature.” 








THE IDEAL REALISED. 


is is ideal in accordance with which the best passages of Professor Max 
ee ome are included in the ‘‘ Library of Famous Literature.”” A scholar 
¥ fthe first order, whose scientific researches have ranged over the entire field of the 
early develepment of languages, he yet retained in an unexampled degree a vitality 
if imagination and of human sympathy that entitle his best pages toa place among 
the best pages of the world’s literature. And this is the ideal of selection that is at 
the basis of all anthologies. 


WHAT IS AN ANTHOLOGY ? 


It is the best in literature without the second best. The Bible is the anthology of 
the history, philosophy, and poetry of the race that produced the Christian religion. 
Only the best of Jewish literature is preserved in it. The so-called works of Homer 
seem to be only a mosaic of the most popular songs and stories, and they constitute 
an anthology of the earlier Greek literature. The works of Chaucer are a selection 
of the best tales ot his age cast into poetic form ; almost without exception they are 
adapted from other story-tellers. The works of Shakspere are an anthology of the 
best stories of his time thrown into dramatic form, for with only one or two exceptions 
they are founded on often-repeated tales. In each case the gem has been preserved, 
and has been lovingly cut and polished by the hand that preserved it. But it is 


proverbial that 
HOMER NODS. 


Perhaps Shakspere, too. The poet’s friend, the blunt Ben Jonson, said, and most 
critics now accept his saying: ‘‘ The players have often mentioned it as an honour 
to Shakspere that whatsoever he penned he never blotted out aline. My answer 

been— 





“Would he had blotted a thousand.” 

Who has time to read the great authors of the world in their entirety? But who; on 
the other hand, would wish to confess himself so ignorant as not to have read the 
best they have written? Dr. Garnett, the Editor of ‘‘The Library of Famous 
Literature,” who for half a century was prominently connected with the British 
Museum, stated that it was his ideal to gather the infinite riches of the world’s 
literature in a little room. The ‘‘Library” contains the brighest gems from the 
anthologies of the world. It is 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ANTHOLOGIES. 


It contains the oldest stories in the world, and a multitude of passages from long 
nameless authors that picture to the mind's eye the life of those distant and shadowy 
jays when man first recorded for after generations the tales of his joys and sorrows, 
his aspirations, his triumphs, and his defeats. Have you xead the “* Adventures of 
Istar,” which embodies the Chaldean account of Genesis; or the sole surviving 
Egyptian romance, which is the oldest story in the world? They are both in ‘‘ The 
Library of Famous Literature.”’ , 


HOMER, SOPHOCLES, PLATO, VIRGIL. 


Then follows the stately pageant of classic days—Homer, the poet of the adven- 
turous childhood of history; Sophocies, the dramatist of the noblest and most 
elevated human emotions; Plato, whom Emerson has called the great mountain of 
sg! upon which later philosophers are but scattered boulders; Virgil and 
lorace, who transplanted the flower of Attic culture to Roman soil, and gave polish 
to the granitic strength of the Latin mind. 


DANTE, BOCCACIO, PETRARCH. 


Then came the Middle Ages, the mystical dawning of modern life, with its saints 
who were warriors, and its warriors who were poets, ‘‘ each burning upward to his 
point of fire,”’ and at the end of them Dante, at once a divine, a warrior, and a poet. 
came the beginning of the earlier novel with Boccacio, and the first great 
monument in the poetry of romantic love, the Sonnets of Petrarch. 








CERVANTES, MONTAIGNE, SHAKSPERE. 


Then came the Renaissance ; the glory of the world about us, which had been 
half shrouded in mysticism since the classic days, burst in fresh glory upon the 
delighted senses. Cervantes hailed the modern day in Spain, smiling an adieu, 








which was not without its tear, to the ancient romanticism of Chivalry. Mon- 
taigne, in France, cast a keen eye on the world about him, and in his essays fixed 
the type at once of the modern writer and of the modern gentleman. In England, 
Shakspere, the world’s crowning glory, came unheralded to shed his light on all 
future generations. 


DRYDEN, POPE, ADDISON, SWIFT, FIELDING, JOHNSON. 


Then came the neat and precise days of English literature, with the drama in 
stays, poetry in frills and laces. The essayists and satirists took the lead, establish- 
ing modern standards in taste, and refining the national prose. At last came the 
modern novel, with its sympathetic study of character and its deeper view of life— 
the last great literary form to be added to the world’s treasure-house of literature. 


SCOTT, WORDSWORTH, MACAULAY, THACKERAY, DICKENS, 
KEATS, SHELLEY, BYRON, CARLYLE, TENNYSON, 
BROWNING: 


Finally came the Nineteenth Century, with no crowning glory, but a galaxy of 
genius perhaps more brilliant and varied than any other age can show, in which all 
forms of literature—Poem, Drama, Essay, Novel—are shown at their best. The 
brightest pages of every age and of every literary form are in the twenty royal octavo 
volumes of ** The Library of Famous Literature.” 


THE OFFER. 


These twenty volumes will be sent you handsomely bound in Cloth, Half 


Morocco, or Full Morocco, on the receipt of 


When you have got them on your shelves, as perhaps the handsomest and most 
valuable part of your books~a library in themselves—you continue payment in 
instalments of only ten shillings monthly, the total sum to be paid being 


LESS THAW ONE-HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


Do you wish to furnish your mind with the best thoughts of the world’s best 
thinkers? The payment of four pence a day is scarcely more than enough to remind 
you of the priceless treasures that will reward a few minutes’ daily reading ; and the 
few months required to complete the entire payment will serve to fix on you the habit 
of daily communion with the keenest and noblest minds in literature. 

Do you wish to furnish your home with the most beautiful bocks and the most 
beautiful pictures? Our offer has too many attractive features to describe fully 
here ; we can only mention briefly our portfolio of 


10 PHOTOGRAVURES OF FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


which is included in the already reduced price of the Library. These include 
the celebrated portrait of Carlyle by Whistler, Watts’s ‘‘ Tennyson,” Burne- 
Jones’s ‘Kipling at Work,” Boughton’s ‘Milton and Andrew Marvel,” and 
others equally celebrated. The fu'l plates are as large as two pages of THE 
SPECTATOR, the engraved surface averaging 12 X 15 inches. They are of the best 
quality, and new—not old and worn. The pictures are hand printed and etched, 
and are in every way as good as those sold for one, two, and three guiueas, in West 
End print shops. 


REASONS AGAINST DELAY. 


(1) ONLY A PORTION IS LEFT OF THE EDITION. 

(2) THE SETS ARE DELIVERED IN STRICT ROTATION. 
(3) THE NUMBER OF SETS 1S STRICTLY LIMITED. 

(4) THE OFFER WILL BE SHORTLY WITHDRAWN. 





A Preliminary 
Payment of 














TO FIND OUT MORE. 


The Books and the Photogravures are on view at “The Standard” Office, 23» 
St. Bride-street, London, E.C., and with Messrs. Chappell & Co., Pianoforte Manu- 
facturers, so, New Bond-street. Those who fill out the adjoining Form, will receive, 
post free :— 


; A handsome roo-page Illustrated Prospectus, containing Specimen Pages, Illustra- 
Hons, and Coloured Plates from the “Library.” A 16-page Pamphlet, illustrated 
with Half-tones, describing the Photogravures and their Articts. 





To get Prospectus and Pamphlet, this Form sus¢ be torn out and posted to 
“THE STANDARD” (Mk. W. M. JACKSON), 23, St. Bride-st., London, E.C. 


Please send Prospectus and Pamphlet of the “ Library of Famous Literature” to 
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A SELECTION FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 





NOW READY.—THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN:| x cot 2~OOM TO LIVE. 


With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESA | 
A STORY OF EGYPTIAN REVOLT. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. me b 


By CHARLES NEUFELD. 
Tilustrated by C. M. SHELDON. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. WORDS FOR THE WE ARY. a 


Mr. Charles Néufeld, the author of this volume, will be remembered as the un- 








fortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa. Mr. Neufeld was liberated by the Sirdar By the Rev. G. H. SHARPE, M.A. 
after the battle of Omdurman. With Preface by the Most Rev. the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. : 
- eH —a = Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6 (Third Fait 

THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DINKINBAR,” &c. Each opening of this volume anion a brief portion of aia 


THE WHITE STONE: Short Meditation, and Hymn. Specially suited to carat Scripture, | 
THE STORY OF A BOY FROM THE BUSH. : 


By H. C. MacILWAINE, Author of “Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. BAPTIZED WITH HIS B APTISM: p 


With numerous Illustrations by G. D. ROWLANDSON. 


Large crown &vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. A MANUAL FOR THE SICK AND FOR THOSE WHO VISIT THE SICK. i 
By pa F. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “Driven by the . 

ek ee - 

THE NEW VOLUME i op AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM THE With Illustrations from the Old Masters. 
ERIE QUEENE.” Royal 16mo, 28. 6d. net. ; 





THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR ) 
AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS; |THE LITTLE LIVES OF THE : 


STORIES FROM SIR THOMAS MALORY'S “‘MORTE D’ARTHUR.” SAINTS. ' 
y MARY s4EOD. 
By SA MCLEOD, yw, mates ne one ee ; 
With Illustrations from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. Fancy cloth boards, 2s.6d. 


Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. FOR QUIET MOMENTS : 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE | DEVOTIONAL RéADINGS FROM THE PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED FV 


WRITINGS OF THE RIGHT REV. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 


QUEENE. BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 











By MARY MACLEOD. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ti 
Introduction by Professor HALES. ¥ 
Numerous Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. AD REM . h 
“ Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with taste 2 
and discretion. It can haye been no light labour to set forth in simple, equable THOUGHTS FOR CRITICAL TIMES IN THE CHURCH, B 
rose, the linked sweetness, long drawn out, of Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene,’ and the By the i H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., Fellow of All Souls’ College, th 
atter-day child may well feel much the same gratitude to her as those of another 
generation must have felt towards Charles and Mary Lamb, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Crown og cloth boards, 8s. 6d. B 
and Kingsley.”—Pall Mall Gazette. th 
SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS BOTH TO THE RHYMES AND ° hi 
meg gt AD LUCEM: . 
NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE vA, BARRINGTON SIMEON, 3.4, someting F 
By the Rev. A. BARRINGTON SIMEON, M.A., sometime Warden of St 





Edward’s School, Oxford. V 
NURSE RY. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. te 

With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. SSS 
Numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I b 


Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, bound in art linen boards, gilt THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE ™ 


top, 66. 


“The prettiest and most complete collection of the kind Laetitia LORD’S PRAYER : ol 





ee : tl 
THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FIRST CRUISE OF THREE ADDRESSES DELIVERED BEFORE T= UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. te 
MIDDIES,” “THE HAUGHTYSHIRE HUNT,” &c. > the Very Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
9 rown Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. W 
THE BOER’S BLUNDER: k 
' a a OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN VELDT. THE LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 8 
By FOX RUSSELL. ; : : Se 
[iustrated Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 68. Edited by the Rev. J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the A 
p Bishop of Aberdeen. 0 


RICHARD ELWYN 1. THE LAW OF FAITH. 


3 By the Rev. WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, “ 
LATE MASTER OF CHARTERHOUSE: A BRIEF MEMOIR. 7 ‘Resins Professor of Meclesiastical History. - | 
By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Second Edition. P 


0 ‘ vi ait, cl h boa § s. 6d. Py 2.39 
Crown Svo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s. 6d “A very valuable theological work....Every page is the outcome of a richly 


stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treated as to 


suggest many fruitful topics for studious thought. It is not at all a book to be 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE read hurriedly; it descrves, and will more than repay, steady attention... 7 
Dr. Bright's style also may he specially commended to young men who desire to ti 


REV. .& P. F. DAVIDSON, learn how to measure their words. He is not only theologically exact, but he's 1 


: ‘ also signally successful in attaining to that literary charm of selecting the very : 
LATE VICAR OF ST. MATTHIAS, EARL’S COURT. WITH SHORT MEMOIR. | word which expresses the writer's thought.”"—Guardian. it 
By his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 


Crown Svo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 6s. 9. TESTIMONIES TO CHRIST. : 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE ia. 


AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D. |; ResoURCES AND RESPONSI- 


BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND, AFTERWARDS BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 
By the Rev. H. W. TOCKER, M.A. BILITIES. 


] traits, crown 8yo, clo 7s. 6d. i vol. N dition. 
With Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. in 1 vol. New Edition By the Rev. WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, M.A, Fellow ond-Eaeeet 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 
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a 
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t 
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I 

A MOTHER IN ISRAEL ° Crown 8vo, cloth boards, , | 
THE LIFE OF SARAH BENNEY. t 
t 

a 

f 

t 

] 

I 

, 


By Mrs. PERRIN. a vel. 
With Introduction by Canon MASON. THE GOBLIN eee: Nov el 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, with Portrait, a View of Truro Cathedral. and the By CATHERINE S&S. and FLORENCE FOSTER. 

River Fal, cloth, 1s. (Shortly. Large crown 8v0, cloth boards, 6s. [Now ready. 
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